











Commencing in this Issue : 


LOUIS RHEAD'S “CALENDAR OF FISH AND FISHING.” 
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The one gun possessing all qualities essential to superiority is the 
Ansley H. Fox double hammerless gun. With a mechanism much more simple 
and strong than in other guns and a locking bolt which cannot shoot loose 


The A. H. Fox Gun 


is a gun to rely on in field or at trap. “Handy,” quick, certain in operation, 
the Fox gun stands first in the estimation of svortsmen—actually 


‘*The Finest Gun in the World”’ 


Ne H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















It is conceded by all who know, that Sauer Guns 
are the best fitted, best balanced machine-made guns 
in the world for the money. 

$60 Net and Upwards 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 & 304 Broadway, New York 
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We Guarantee to Our Readers the 
Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Inserted in this Magazine 











Our Guarantee 





E guarantee the reliability of every advertise- 
W ment inserted in ‘‘Field and Stream.’ We 
mean that you shall deal with our advertis- 
ers in the confidence that you will be fairly and 
squarely treated. If, in spite of all our care, some 
advertisement should be admitted through which 
any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with, we will make good to such subscriber the full 
amount of the loss. The matter should be brought 
to our attention within the month the magazine is 
dated that contains the advertisement. This guar- 
antee, however, does not cover any exchange of 
pet live stock. as it has been frequently proven that 
there is often trouble where both parties are un- 
questionably honest and sincere. The only condi- 
tion of this guarantee is that the subscriber shall 
state, when writing to our advertisers, that the 
advertisement was seen in ‘‘Field and Stream.”’ 
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each insertion. 
as words. 
than fifty cents. 

Special 


pany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK= LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE CENTS a word for 
Numbers and initials count 
No advertisements accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 
rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, 
inch, $2.50 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 


$5.00 per 








FOR SALE— All kinds of trained dogs and ferrets. Address 


with stamp P. Bryan, Man, W. Va 


SETTER AND POINTER PUPS, best breeding, $10.00 to 


2315.00. Ready for work coming fall. Amos Burnhans, 

Lincoln, Neb. 

FOR SALE—-Trained Rabbit, Hound, Foxhounds; young 
Stock; Setters, Toy White Poodles, Cocker Spaniels, 

Guinea Pigs, Pigeons and Rabbits. Geo. A. Brown, Beagle 

Kennels, York, Pa, 

FOR SALE— Pedigreed English Setter Pups. Charles Walton, 


Boulder, Col. 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 


hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa. 
FOR SALE—Three foxhound bitches, one year old. Will 


Bred from best pedigreed 


sell cheap to quick buyers. 
Imperial Foxhound 


stock in America. Postal for prices. 
Kennels, Constantine, Mich. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, 1907; 


whelped September 27, 


rough-coated—the kind that make duck dogs and will 
work in any kind of water. Picture and breeding. Fred J 


Thompson, Prophetstown, III. 


FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio, 


**THE STANFORD BEAGLES”—Get the best. Beagles 

for every purpose, grown stock and youngsters for fall 
hunting. Prices and photos, 6c. stamps. Hunting parties 
taken and furnished with every accommodation. ‘‘Stanford 
Kennels,” Bangall, N. 


RABBIT HOUNDS—tThey do say | wed the best rabbit and 
fox dogs come from Maine. We have both kinds, broken 
and unbroken. J. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


FOR SALE—Canada Hares for game preserves, ete. 
per pair. Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. 


OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


LIVE JACK RABBITS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decoys. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 


$1.50 


THE CELEBRATED Hungarian and English Partridges 

and Pheasants, the eo Hungarian Hares, all kindsgof 
Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking {purposes, Fancy Pheasants, 
ornamental waterfowl and live wid enienals of every discrip- 
tion. Write for price list. Wens&Machensen, Dept. 15, 
Yardley, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie 
America. Write Nelson’s Kennels, 


ups. Finest stock in 
Grove City, Pa. 





*‘A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE”’ 


OLEO CANINE 


Is the only reliable all-round remedy for 


DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


[t cures the ordinary ailments of canines when all other 
flog remedies utterly fail Trial bottle 25 cents. Standar¢ 
size 50 cents. If sent by mail 65 cents 


better made 


OLEO DOG SOAP Beties ‘. 


Booklets for the ask ng Advice fre-ly given. 
Agents wanted every where. 


THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY 
132 East 23d Street New York City 














Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
a. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. edt 

















FOR SALE 
Several well-trained Pointers and Setters. These dogs 
are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most 
thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 
ens. Beautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 


THE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, 


rte otee, Ind. 








Penataquit Kennels 











DOGS BOARDED—Comfortable quarters; good food, 
Will also take a few dogs to work on quail. Proper atten 
tion to all guaranteed Rates reasonable Not too 
cheap, but cheap as good care will allow 


P.O. Box 500, BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 




















THE UTILITY KENNELS 
High-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
trained. Bitches in whelp and puppies Place orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-education, 
Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 














Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champlon Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, gue coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen ist prizes before he was a year 
old. Fee, $15. 

A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
the best breeding. Address all communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 











Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedandepproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 

DISTEMPER CURE (Comb)... .. $1.00 

MANGE CURE. itis Gi a Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE. . sees s cee «BQ Sent by, mail pre- 
CANKER CURE.. a = ssdtines - 
pa a 
CONDITION PILLS. < 200.002. 000.. 25 can soceigt of caly 
oy eemeppgegeeeerene — 

FLEA REPELLER AND DISINF. ||... 50 

SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF. |" ‘50 $3. 50 


$5.00 


Directions for successful treatment.accompapy each remedy- 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. 
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GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 
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A Champion Dog 
Biscuit Testimonial 


St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed find photo of my pointers, 
brought yn Champion Dog Biscuit 
and milk from the time they were four 

; old. owe lots to you 
g them their strong 
and sound bones, They are all strong 
and healthy now at fifteen v. -eks. 
fours respectfully 
E. W. HUDSON, 
Sept. 3, 1907. Hanover, Ill, 


write for Free Sample 
ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View Street ST. PAUL, MINN. 
























(i you want an ideal companion or areal stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 80956. 
He is by“ King Richard"’ out of a ‘‘ Bobs” bitch, 
weighs 184 lbs., ot brindle, nicely marked, 3} kink 


tail. HUR C. TYLER, 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 














SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


~ are the BEST 
. and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
Cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
< POULTRY, PIGEONS, 

GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 
Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’ which contains 
Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. Louts, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, On10 TON, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN. 





















FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 
The world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported), Holders of 
world records for speed and accurate trailing after man; never have failed 
to catch any man they have attempted to trail ; also winners of many 
map ag the bench in England and America; trained dogs and pups 
Sale. 
A handsome book with photos and 12 stories of the wonderful work of the 
Sent to you for twenty-five cents, worth $2.00, 


FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. ¥. 
LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELSIN THE WORLD 

















Attention, Bulldog Men 


We have imported at great expense the 
heavyweight bulldo, _So 
who has on several occasions y Pre the Philadel- 
phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East sr1st St.. NEW YORE 




















Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, & & 








FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 


ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canine world. Write for prices and par- 
culars. 


NAIROD KENNELS (Regist 
615 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
ing ever published. The author is a trainer of over 
30 years’ experience. ; 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
On the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 21st Street, New York 
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| Wild Rice Seed 
FRESH 1907 CROP 


NOW Is the 
Time to Plant It 


ANY QUANTITY 


1 Cents 
Per Pound 


WILD RICE FOR EATING 
PURPOSES, specially 1 ~ 
prepared, per pound c 





STEEL LINEDGROOVE I2 IN. 20. vaT }50 
The 1907 Edition of 


Marble’s 56 f° Catalog 


is nearly exhausted. It contains an 
aiticle t ut. Marble entitled 


“How to Use a Compass”’ 


Mr. Marble first used a compass in his 
boyhood days as trapper and hunter; 
later in his business of timber estimator 
and surveyor. His 25 years of experience 
‘in the silent places’ has enabled him 
to write a most instructive and interest- 
ing article—and made it possible for 
him to conceive and develop these and 
36 other specialties. 

Our catalog shows 90 “extra quality” 
Specialties for Sportsmen. Sold by deal- 
ers or direct, prepaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


MARBLE SAFETY 
AXE COMPANY 
85-113 Delta Ave., 
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Big Game Hunters Coming West 


The place to be outfitted if you come to 


Gladstone - - = : 
Minnesota to hunt. 


The oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting 
Goods House in the Northwest. 
Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 


THE WM. R. RURKHARD CO. 
ST. PAUL, wINNESOTA 


FITS STD RODS. BRASS GAUZE WASHERS ON SPIRAL W RE 
tee! Ls TWIST, LASTSA LIFETIME - — CALIBER 








PORTRAITS OF DOGS | 
in oil or watercolor, painted from life or photo- GEDN EY FARM KENNELS 
graphs, my specialty. I also have a number ee 
of original hunting pictures for sale. See this DA - M AT i A N 
and next month’s cover of ‘‘Field and Stream.” 


oma gem solicited. 
EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., NEW YORK 





om Kennels have the largest and 











——, notte almatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the bose watch dogs and all round com- 
H. A ~ DRISCOLE panion. _ No smart equipage is complete without 
° » them. | Broken dogs breeding stock and puppies 
e — ° ° always for sale. for stud cards, price 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil descriptive circulars 
Showing the action of fish in life, my specialty. SIX DOGS AT STUD 
References: FizELD AND STREAM, and some of the FEES, $15 TO $30 





most eminent authorities and anglers i in America 
Address: PErEKSKILL, N. Y 











Gedney Farm Kennels 
¥. Appleton, Manager §=6- White Plaine, &. Y. 





‘“‘A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


OLEO CUREINE 














|For Guides, Campers, Hunters, Woodsmen, Explorers, | | 
Prospectors, Miners, Fishermen, Automobile, 

Motor Boat and Yacht Owners, Etc. | USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 

GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 


lt is the best emergency remedy ever offered to those | 
ic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process 





ty sa = accidents and injuries when a doctor is not to! | superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 
ve had. c : : r : | A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
In case of accidents the saving of life often depends handsomely designed on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY 
upon the instant application of some remedial agent. | CENTS. Get ons, it will please you. 
OLEO CUREINE fills the bill completely. It may save TWO SIZES, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
fe D« until vou are ~d wale smaller breeds. FINE RusSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
) your li Jon't watt intil v 1 are injured seriously, 
d then wish you had a bottle or can. ~ THE MOST SERVICBABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
an en a 4 . leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
Price 25 cents per bottle. If sent by mail, 35 cents finished, nickle buckle and mpg, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Half p int ¢ an $1.25. Ask your Sporting Goods dealer for it Sept by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
ve name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY, "Mtg. Chemists eevee feck, including lock and key, 25 cts. extra, Sizes 15 to 22 in, 
g, Zand 1 1-4 in. wide. 
132 East 23d Street NEW YORE CITY 
ED, HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 


BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 











We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this classification 
are FIVE CENTS a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and initials count as 
words. No advertisements accepted for 
less than fifty cents. Cash must accom- 
pany order. Special rate for display ad- 
vertising under this classification, $5.00 
per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. 














WANTED, MAN-- Must be willing to learn and capable of 
acting as our local representative,, No canvassing or so 
liciting. Good income assured, Ad¢ lress Nz — ul Co-Operat 
tive Realty Co., Dept. 347 C, Washington, D. C, 
fUR SALE—Mounted Moose, Elk, Caribou am White Tail 
Deer heads; also horns and scalps in good shape to mount 
These are all excellent picked specimens and_ include some 
extra fine ones. It will pay youtoget description and prices 
Bank and other references furnished. Edwin Dixon, Taxi 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE—We teach Law, Engi 
» neering, Oratory, Advertising, Business Correspondence, 
Short-Story Writing and 150 others. Best school on earth. 
Small cost. Easy payments. Ask for catalog 38 and name 
course wanted. Intercontinental University,Washington, D.C 
PLANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, Address 
B., care FieLtp anv Stream Office. | 
MUVOSE, ELK, CARIBOU «nd WHITE TAIL deer horns 
and scalps. An — fine lot in good shape to mount. 
Price to sell quick. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, | 
Ontariogjg ° 
ULASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum: old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No. 250 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 
BRAND NEW SAUER GUN, 





Country Estates Co. Ltd. 


O you want to sell your Country 
Estate, Game Preserve, Shoot- 

ing Box or Camp? We make a 
specialty of handling this class of 
property in all sections of this coun- 
try. Wehavea select list of cus- 
tomers and your property may be 
exactly what they want. No reg- 
istration fee charged. se = 


Country Estates Co. Ltd, 
35 West 21st Street, :: New York City 























} Seven miles of river— 
Salmon and Trout 5(\i) leony 
ONLY SHOT TWICk 4 > ° ing —75 to 100 salmon 

» Krupp’s Fluid Steel Barrels, heavy doll’s head exten Fishing and Shooting plenty of trout —200 
sion, scroll engraving on locks; 12-gauge—list price, $80.00 : brave of grouse, 500 
Will sell at a sacrifice. Address J, M. Macy, 35 West 21st St. various. Well furni shed house and cottage, amidst magnifi 
New York City. cent scenery. Five minutes from railway station 44 miles 
SHOOTING AND FISHING Eelsiee al hos aaktoe” Gee on Bowe © yee, 
WANTED—About 1,000 acres—mixed timber and open ont ee eee eee a ne ae coe eee See 
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healthful locationfor "Shooting Preserve Quail On " a"dener. tenant paving secon! kevver and second gar. 
water (salt preferred), must be navigable for Hunting \).') care [No ERICKN( aN FR ae vied y rater sit oH Pa; : 
Launch—Duck Shooting—Fishing. In either Maryland, Row, New York Cis BAB ar 
Virginia, North or South Carolina, State on what river— ~ he 
nearest Railway Station, location. Send description, prices, 
etc. P. O. Box 197, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED—A summer camp on Maine Lake—Schoodic, 
Rangeley or Belgrade Lakes preferred, House must be 
attractive and available as a club house. Proximity to 
supplies and transportation essential. No close neighbors. w ad = sid " 
W anted for high-class boys’ camp. Address Nimrod, Fre.p io —< — ally 1 onion — - aees a 
AND SORBAM. : = tion. Profite enormous. For particulars and cultural 
WANTED-——Small camera with good anastigmat lens, Must directions, address CUMBERLAND GINSENG GAR- 
be cheap. Wm, Rathjen, Kanaranzi, Minn DENS, Winchester, Tenn. 
WATERPROOF your leather boots for a few cents. Simple 
method and guaranteed reliable. You can make money 
waterproofing for friends. Formula complete for $1.00, or 
trial bottle prepaid for 25 cents. Finks, Chemist, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
— “ P A 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE. ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
7 SS 
THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The 
largest has 300 acres, an admirable property for a sporting 
an. the smaller islands having less than ten acres each 
Wintes rendezvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfow!. Price on application to G., care 
Fratp anp STREAM. 
I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State, Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 
LONG ISLAND. ww ~ lace for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woods. shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm ..., 150 Nassau Si., New York City 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 
New York City. Trolley to — nf, mile of property. 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1 feet on the beau- 


tiful Housatonic River. House built at'a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Fruit in abun- 
dance. Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating, 
J., eare Frmip anv Stawam. 








A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 


$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 














Matu ing ages of infant children. On Pamunkey 
Tiver, 30 miles ~— Ri chmon 1, Va., 8 miles from 
West Point, Va > acres cleared, 300 wood, 450 
in Duck and Sora M: irsh ch lenty fruit . 
Railroad on property, half from statio 





water. 12 rooms ane residence in gtove 
buildings. Fine fishing and gun ning; sport all year 
round. Large deposits green sand maz irl. Must be 
seen to be appreci: ated. Address 
*““SPORTSMAN’S BUREAU,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Beginning with the MARCH 
Number of 


FIELD nD 
STREAM 


THERE WILL BE INSTITUTED 
A REGULAR DEPARTMENT 
RELATING EXCLUSIVELY TO 


Hunting and Fishing 
Resorts 


UNDER the PERSONAL MANAGEMENT of 


JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK 


WIDELY KNOWN AS ONE OF 
THE BEST-POSTED AUTHOR- 











ITIES IN THE COUNTRY ON 
THESE SUBJECTS = 3 


This department will comprise stories of persona! experiences in the 
best sporting sections of the country, full information in regard to the 
sport to be expected in each, how to get there, when the sport is at its 


best, and the cost of the trip from the leading centers of population. 


During the season Mr. Cruikshank will visit, as is his custom, all the 
leading fishing and shooting centers of the country, so that the informa- 


tion furnished will be comprehensive and thoroughly up to date. 


In connection there will be offered to our subscribers the opportunity 
of using this departinent as a bureau of information. Sportsmen who are 
planning trips into new country will be glad to learn where reliable infor- 
mation may be had concerning the territory they purpose visiting. It is 
stipulated, however, that the benefit of such service will be limited to the 


magazine’s regular subscribers. 
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SURSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year in advance. 
Foreign postage, 60 cents a year; Canadian 
postage, 35 cents a year—extra. Sold on all 
news stands, 15 cents a copy. 

FaiLure to notify us that the magazine must 
be stopped at expiration of term will be con 
strued as a desire for its continuance. 

We Guarantee the reliability of every ad- 


vertisement inserted in Fretp AND STREAM, 


providing that in your correspondence with 


advertisers you mention this magazine. In 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING 


E. F. WARNER, President W 


case of unfair treatment, notify us and the 
case will be investigated and the loss made 
good. This guarantee does not cover the pur 
chase or exchange of pet live stock, since in 
such transactions there is often dissatisfaction 
even where both parties are honest and sincere. 

ADVERTISING rates, $100.00 a page; half page, 
$50.00; quarter page, $25.00; eighth page, 
$12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. Eight 
inches to the column, two ¢olumns to the 
page. 


Co., 35 W. 21st St., New York 


li. BOND, Secretary S. D. BARNES, Editor 


























INDEX OF ADVERTIS 


FEBRUARY is here, 
and that April will come 


of us ar 


along before we get everything is shape for the spring outings. 


re not going to wait for April especially if our homes happen to be in the South 


ERS 


and we can accept this fact as fairly good evidence that March is not far away, 


And a whole lot 


and even along 


the Canadian Boundary the streams are often clear of ice long before the coming of the Month of Flowers. 


So it is just as well to consider seriously the question of buying a new canoe for next season’s cruising 


and, by the way, 
doubt of it. 
of navigation; 
can always face to the front, 
difference. 
just plain cruising. 
date motor. 


A motor boat comes in handy 
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tisers, providing in writing them you mention this magazine. 
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what’s the matter with making it a motor boat instead? 


all around—jumping ducks, trolling in fresh or 


and he isn’t compelled to paddle like Sam Hill to get anywhere. 


The coming craft—there’s no 


Sails and oars and paddles were well enough so long as there was no better and handier means 


but a motor boat will lay a straight course no,matter how the wind blows and its occupant 


That’s the 


salt water or 


You will never regret buying one—if it is the right sort and equipped with an up-to- 
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. LOUIS RHEAD 
rhis author-artist-angler has earned many honors, (but 
\ the prize that he values most highly is the gold medal awarded 
him at the St. Louis Exposition for his paintings of leaping 
game fish. His literary work—represented by ‘‘ The Basses,”’ 
F **The Speckled Brook Trout,” ‘*Bait Angling for Common 
\ Fishes,” and many magazine articles—has won him a host 
‘ of friends and admirers. An ardent angler with twenty years 
of practical experience, there is no game fish that swims either 
in fresh or salt water, from the borders of Labrador to the 
SA : Florida keys, that he has not fished for and taken, He states 
oA that his idea of perfect pleasure is: first to land a game fish 
3A on fine tackle, then to study and paint it, and finally to have 
1A it properly cooked—and eat it. His home is at Flatbush, 
7A Long Island. 
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From painting by Lvuis Rhead 
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HIS great fish is known to science 
Ty as Thunnus Thynnus, on the 
Atlantic coast as the horse- 
mackerel, in Novia Scotia and the Bay 
of Chaleur as the albacore, in the Medi- 
terranean as the tunny, and on the Pa- 
cific coast as the tuna. 
As an angling quarry, 
the tuna is a fair rival to the silver tar- 
pon, in size and leaping traits, and in 
long and sustained resistance. Indeed, 


Wide Range. 


it may be considered a more powerful 
antagonist, being more stockily built and 
much greater in size, which enables it 
to pull with such a bull-like ferocity as 
to make angling for it an arm and back- 
aching, as well as perspiring game. Like 
the bluefish and mackerel, its puny un- 
derstudies, its head and shoulders are 
built to cleave the water like a torpedo; 
gradually broadening out at the middle 
to ample proportions, it again tapers off 
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very narrow at the point where the 
enormous forked-tail joins. 

It is a beautiful fish. When in the 
water it appears to be green; on being 
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landed the upper portion is a bright, yet 
deep blue, the under parts are gray, with 
a coating of silver. Numerous specimens 
have been harpooned weighing over one 
Weial thousand pounds, meas- 
eight yee ' 

uring ten feet long and 
six in girth. The tuna habitually lives 
on the surface of the ocean, a wanderer 
from coast to coast during the warm 
weather, from the Mediterranean north- 
ward to England, Newfoundland, the 
California coast and Japan. It arrives 
about June on our coast in very poor 
condition, always a terror to the smaller 
denizens of the deep, and becomes fat 
during the summer months, by feeding 
on menhaden, mackerel whiting, dogfish 
and other small fry. This 
summer quite a number of 
large specimens have been 
taken off the Long 


Food I } —- 
sland shore at Is- Ore 

‘ ° bla : _ 

Value lip, weighing from 


four to six hundred pounds, 
and were shipped to 
Fulton market, to 
be sold to the Ital- 
ian residents of — 
New York City as 


a food fish, though not esteemed a de- 
sirable fish by other nationalities. Its 


flesh is in appearance not unlike beef. 


But the tuna is more especially inter- 


esting as an angling trophy, caught by 
fair methods on tackle of a reasonable 
size. As such, it is caught almost ex- 
clusively on the Pacific coast in the 
neighborhood of the beautiful 
Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina and 
adjacent islands. There the Tuna 
Club has been organized by a 
number of deep-sea anglers, and 
though of comparatively recent 
date, has a large membership. 
‘To be eligible, the aspir- 
ing angler must first land 
his tuna of one hundred 
pounds’ weight, on tackle of a 
certain limit as to weight and 
size, and must also land the fish 
unaided. On these minor de- 
tails the club is very strict. 
Medals and cups are awarded to 
the lucky captor of record fish. 
Angling for tuna in its legiti- 
mate form may be said to have been dis- 
covered by Charles F. Holder, whose de- 
lightful description of the methods em- 
ployed in tuna fishing I quote, in parts. 
Mr. Holder has for two years held the 
record of the largest tuna caught during 
the season. His first record tuna weighed 
183 pounds. It towed his boat a dis- 
Record Fish tance of over ten miles 
and occupied over four 
hours in its capture. At a later date 
these records were beaten by a fish that 
weighed 251 pounds, captured by C. P. 
Morehouse on a 21-strand line. 
“No more inspiring sight can be 
imagined than a school of tuna. They 


Tuna 
Club 


arrive in a large body at Santa Catalina 












THE FLYING-FISH IS HOOKED 


between May 15 and June 15, and at 
once divide into small companies of from 
fifty to a hundred, playing on the calm 
surface, moving about in triangular 
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form, with their spike dorsal fins out of 
the water. Suddenly, may be seen a 
great splash of white spray and dozens of 
flying fish, scattered like gigantic dragon 
flies, swim along in frightened confu- 
sion. This is the signal for a host of 
impatient anglers who have been watch- 
ing for days for the arrival of the bird 
fish, upon which the 
giant comes from the 
deep ocean to slaughter and deplete their 
ranks.” Such a fish must needs re- 
quire special tackle. Even the 
hoats are “designed specially for 
tuna, being broad-beamed launches 
built for three persons—two an- 
glers, who sit side by side in chairs 
facing the stern, and the boatman 
acting as helmsman, gaffer and en- 
engineer of the three or more horse- 
power gasoline engine. Overhead 
is an awning, which is raised by 
the gaffer when the strike comes. 
Each boat has a flag bearing the 
figure of a tuna, which is thrown 
to the breeze the moment a fish is 
hooked.” Naturally so active and 
Tack hold a fish requires per- 
Packt fect tackle, so that the 
novice is now enabled to purchase 
rods, reels and lines specially made 
for this fish, generally of the same 
character as that. for tarpon, ex- 
cept that the line is a_ little 
stronger. The bait is a large flying- 
fish, hooked according to faney. 
The tuna always strikes at the eve, 
so that most anglers hook the bait 
through the lips, barb up, and sew 
up the mouth to make the fish run 
smoothly. Others use a double hook 
one placed through the lips, 
while another is seated deeply and 
securely under the lower fin. 

The tuna rarely goes near the coast, 
but while the launch is’ skimming 
along towards the islands twenty miles 
out from shore, the tackle is got ready. 
The lines are wetted—a highly important 
Habits thing, hecause the terrific 
speed of a rushing fish 
would quickly burn a dry line if the 
leather thumb-brake was brought into 
play. Soon the great fish may be seen, 
leaping out from the water after a cloud 


Angling Season 
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of flying fish that skurry along in all di- 
rections to escape the dreaded foe. Such 
a time is most favorable, and the baited 
hook is hurled thirty or forty feet astern. 
If luck is in the air, but a few moments 
pass before the angler feels a sudden 
strain on the line. It moves along some- 
times slowly for twenty feet; at other 
times, with a severe, that no 
time is given to strike—the fish does 
that. and more, making the handle of the 


shock so 





rWO MUCH SLACK 


A LITTLE 


big reel whirl around with such rapidity 
as to fairly hiss. Woe be to the man 
who is unprepared! If such is the case, 
he is pulled around like a bag of bones, 
laid flat on his back or pulled overboard 
with line, rod and temper all in a jangle. 
and the fish miles away with 800 feet of 
line trailing after it. How different is 
the ease with the cool, caleulating expert. 
Planted solidly in the boat, rod well up 
and fitting snugly in its socket, he grasps 














WHEN THE TUNA HEADS FOR THE SEA 
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it tightly with the left hand. With 
How to Fish teeth firmly set, he grim- 
ly watches the whirling 
reel, till the first sudden bound slackens 
its pace just a wee bit: all the while the 
right hand does its fair share in holding 
up the rod. But most important of all 
is the thumb and brake, which is pressed 
down with a light touch at first; then 
stronger till it is brought to bear on the 
turning reel as heavy as safety will al- 
low. The strain begins to tell on the fish 
after four or five hundred feet are reeled 
off. The tuna is in a measure under 
some control and the reel stops running, 


but the tremendous strain on tle line 
begins to move the boat along. Slowly 
at first. then faster and faster it moves 


through the water, sometimes for miles 
in a straight line. Down below, the 
monster is plunging along at breakneck 
All of a sudden it stops, rubs its 
nose on the bottom, rolling over and 
over in a mad effort to escape the barb, 
ara? | Peo7,, never for a 
Playing the Fish still. Then 
and alert, it makes a sudden sweep up- 
wards from below and darts along the 
surface in a straight line for the boat. 
Now is the time the masterful angler 
shows his craftsmanship by reeling in at 
the utmost speed. Nearer the fish comes 
and is soon in plain sight of its tormen- 
tor, showing the broad, deep-green back 
and golden finlets of its tail. But it is 
only for a second, especially if it catches 
a glimpse of the angler. It again dashes 
away and down to try once more to rub 
the barb from its jaws, always and for- 
ever on the move, striving vainly to get 
more line, with little or no let-up of 
strength. Perhaps an hour or two hours’ 
work is lost and the same. straining, 
pumping. retrieving is repeated over 
again. One of the traits of the tuna is 
that it never slackens its resistance, and 
to properly master a fish in good eondi- 
tion requires exactly the same continu- 
Bulldog Tenacity ©“ exertion on the 

; “ part of the angler. 
Soon again the boat is moving, the flving 
spray tells that the fish is far from 
spent, and another hour goes by, while 
the gaffer stands patiently waiting, and 
the angler with aching arms holds grimly 


speed. 


moment 
active 


805 


on to the rod. Not a sign of weakness 
is in evidence. The tuna is not a fish 
that sulks, or stops to take breath. From 
the very beginning to the bitter end it is 
one long, continuous, determined and 
prolonged pull—varied, maybe, at times 
by taking another direction, or perhaps, 
running in a circle six hundred feet from 
the boat. 

Inexperienced anglers lose many fish 
by not having full control over the brake 
when the most powerful rushes are made. 
Many a rod has been smashed to pieces 
by holding hard after the whole 800 feet 
of line are out. Inch by inch of line 
should be retrieved whenever opportunity 
offers, and the fish must be held firm all 
the while. It is almost impossible to ree] 
in a tuna that is in good fighting condi- 
dition, for its resistance 
is continuous, and the 
only chance to get it 
within easy distance of the boat is when 
it makes a turn and swims back. Then, 
should it happen to turn, every effort 
should be made to break its rush—up 
to the point where the line will stand 
such a strain. 

When the tuna is within sight of the 
hoat, much depends upon what strength 
it has in reserve and whether it will con- 
sent to come near the gaff. Very often 
it will tear off at redoubled speed on 
sight of the angler, and no earthly power 
ean stop it—that is. with safety to the 
tackle. The brake alone prevents the 
fish from getting away, by gradually 
tightening its hold. At other times the 
fish will partly turn over, consenting to 
be led near the edge of the boat, where 
the cool, patient gaffer is waiting, some- 
times many minutes after it is within 
reach, so that the gaff may be struck as 
it lies perfectly quiet. With large and 


Experience 
Required 


heavy fish the gaffer knows a strike is 
Caffing fatal unless the fish lies 
perfectly quiet hetter 


still, if turned on its side. As the gaff 
is of necessity large and heavy, the blow, 
to be effective. must be plunged deep 
and exactly in the right spot. When the 
tuna feels the big hook it gives a tre- 
mendous surge, lashing back and forth, 
its powerful tail churning the water into 
foam. Amid all the excitement the gaf- 
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THE LEAPING TUNA AND ITS RIVALRY OF THE TARPON 


FOR SOVEREIGNTY AMONG 
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as Thunnus Thynnus, on the 
Atlantic coast as the horse- 
mackerel, in Novia Scotia and the Bay 
of Chaleur as the albacore, in the Medi- 
terranean as the tunny, and on the Pa- 


‘ | ‘HIS great fish is known to science 


Wide Range cific coast as the tuna. 

* As an angling quarry, 
the tuna is a fair rival to the silver tar- 
pon, in size and leaping traits, and in 
long and sustained resistance. Indeed, 


it may be considered a more powerful 
antagonist, being more stockily built and 
much greater in size, which enables it 
to pull with such a bull-like ferocity as 
to make angling for it an arm and back- 
aching, as well as perspiring game. Like 
the bluefish and mackerel, its puny un- 
derstudies, its head and shoulders are 
built to cleave the water like a torpedo; 
gradually broadening out at the middle 
to ample proportions, it again tapers off 
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very narrow at the point where the 
enormous forked-tail joins. 

It is a beautiful fish. When in the 
water it appears to be green; on being 
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landed the upper portion is a bright, yet 
deep blue, the under parts are gray, with 
a coating of silver. Numerous specimens 
have been harpooned weighing over one 
Weight thousand pounds, meas- 

uring ten feet long and 
six in girth. The tuna habitually lives 
on the surface of the ocean, a wanderer 
from coast to coast during the warm 
weather, from the Mediterranean north- 
ward to England, Newfoundland, the 
California coast and Japan. It arrives 
about June on our coast in very poor 
condition, always a terror to the smaller 
denizens of the deep, and becomes fat 
during the summer months, by feeding 
on menhaden, mackerel whiting, dogfish 
and other small fry. This 
summer quite a number of 
large specimens have been 
taken off the Long 
Island shore at Is- 
lip, weighing from 
four to six hundred pounds, 
and were shipped to 
Fulton market, to 
be sold to the Ital- 
ian residents of 


HOW 


New York City as 

a food fish, though not esteemed a de- 

sirable fish by other nationalities. Its 

flesh is in appearance not unlike beef. 
But the tuna is more especially inter- 
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esting as an angling trophy, caught by 
fair methods on tackle of a reasonable 
size. As such, it is caught almost ex- 
clusively on the Pacific coast in the 
neighborhood of the beautiful 
Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina and 
adjacent islands. There the Tuna 
Club has been organized by a 
number of deep-sea anglers, and 
though of comparatively recent 
date, has a large membership. 
To be eligible, the aspir- 
ing angler must first land 
his tuna of one hundred 
pounds’ weight, on tackle of a 
certain limit as to weight and 
size, and must also land the fish 
unaided. On these minor de- 
tails the club is very strict. 
Medals and cups are awarded to 
the lucky captor of record fish. 
Angling for tuna in its legiti- 
mate form may be said to have been dis- 
covered by Charles F. Holder, whose de- 
lightful description of the methods em- 
ployed in tuna fishing I quote, in parts. 
Mr. Holder has for two years held the 
record of the largest tuna caught during 
the season. His first record tuna weighed 
183 pounds. It towed his boat a dis- 
Record Fish *#2°e of over ten miles 
and occupied over four 
hours in its capture. At a later date 
these records were beaten by a fish that 
weighed 251 pounds, captured by C. P. 
Morehouse on a 21-strand line. 

“No more inspiring sight can be 
imagined than a school of tuna. They 
arrive in a large body at Santa Catalina 











THE FLYING-FISH IS HOOKED 


between May 15 and June 15, and at 
once divide into small companies of from 


fifty to a hundred, playing on the calm 
surface, moving about in triangular 
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form, with their spike dorsal fins out of 
the water. Suddenly, may be seen a 
great splash of white spray and dozens of 
flying fish, scattered like gigantic dragon 
flies, swim along in frightened confu- 
sion. This is the signal for a host of 
impatient anglers who have been watch- 
ing for days for the arrival of the bird 
fish, upon which the 
giant comes from the 
deep ocean to slaughter and deplete their 
ranks.” Such a fish must needs re- 
quire special tackle. Even the 
boats are “designed specially for 
tuna, being broad-beamed launches 
built for three persons—two an- 
glers, who sit side by side in chairs 
facing the stern, and the boatman 
acting as helmsman, gaffer and en- 
engineer of the three or more horse- 
power gasoline engine. Overhead 
is an awning, which is raised by 
the gaffer when the strike comes. 
Each boat has a flag bearing the 
figure of a tuna, which is thrown 
to the breeze the moment a fish is 
hooked.” Naturally so active and 
‘ bold a fish requires per- 
Tackle fect tackle, so that the 
novice is now enabled to purchase 
rods, reels and lines specially made 
for this fish, generally of the same 
character as that for tarpon, ex- 
cept that the line is a little 
stronger. The bait is a large flying- 
fish, hooked according to fancy. 
The tuna always strikes at the eye, 
so that most anglers hook the bait 
through the lips, barb up, and sew 
up the mouth to make the fish run 
smoothly. Others use a double hook 
—one placed through the lips, 
while another is seated deeply and 
securely under the lower fin. 

The tuna rarely goes near the coast, 
but while the launch is skimming 
along towards the islands twenty miles 
out from shore, the tackle is got ready. 
The lines are wetted—a highly important 
Habi thing, because the terrific 

abits , . 
speed of a rushing fish 
would quickly burn a dry line if the 
leather thumb-brake was brought into 
play. Soon the great fish may be seen, 
leaping out from the water after a cloud 
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of flying fish that skurry along in all di- 
rections to escape the dreaded foe. Such 
a time is most favorable, and the baited 
hook is hurled thirty or forty feet astern. 
If luck is in the air, but a few moments 
pass before the angler feels a sudden 
strain on the line. It moves along some- 
times slowly for twenty feet; at other 
times, with a shock so severe, that no 
time is given to strike—the fish does 
that, and more, making the handle of the 





A LITTLE TWO MUCH SLACK 


big reel whirl around with such rapidity 
as to fairly hiss. Woe be to the man 
who is unprepared! If such is the case, 
he is pulled around like a bag of bones, 
laid flat on his back or pulled overboard 
with line, rod and temper all in a jangle, 
and the fish miles away with 800 feet of 
line trailing after it. How different is 
the case with the cool, calculating expert. 
Planted solidly in the boat, rod well up 
and fitting snugly in its socket, he grasps 
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it tightly with the left hand. With 
Bus to: Dteh age firmly set, he grim- 
y watches the whirling 

reel, till the first sudden bound slackens 
its pace just a wee bit; all the while the 
right hand does its fair share in holding 
up the rod. But most important of all 
is the thumb and brake, which is pressed 
down with a light touch at first; then 
stronger till it is brought to bear on the 
turning reel as heavy as safety will al- 
low. The strain begins to tell on the fish 
after four or five hundred feet are reeled 
off. The tuna is in a measure under 
some control and the reel stops running, 
but the tremendous strain on tle line 
begins to move the boat along. Slowly 
at first, then faster and faster it moves 
through the water, sometimes for miles 
in a straight line. Down below, the 
monster is plunging along at breakneck 
speed. All of a sudden it stops, rubs its 
nose on the bottom, rolling over and 
over in a mad effort to escape the barb, 
. . never for a moment 
Playing the Fish ain ‘Then active 
and alert, it makes a sudden sweep up- 
wards from below and darts along the 
surface in a straight line for the boat. 
Now is the time the masterful angler 
shows his craftsmanship by reeling in at 
the utmost speed. Nearer the fish comes 
and is soon in plain sight of its tormen- 
tor, showing the broad, deep-green back 
and golden finlets of its tail. But it is 
only for a second, especially if it catches 
a glimpse of the angler. It again dashes 
away and down to try once more to rub 
the barb from its jaws, always and for- 
ever on the move, striving vainly to get 
more line, with little or no let-up of 
strength. Perhaps an hour or two hours’ 
work is lost and the same straining, 
pumping, retrieving is repeated over 
again. One of the traits of the tuna is 
that it never slackens its resistance, and 
to properly master a fish in good condi- 
tion requires exactly the same continu- 
-- ous exertion on the 

Bulldog Zenactiy part of the angler. 
Soon again the boat is moving, the flying 
spray tells that the fish is far from 
spent, and another hour goes by, while 
the gaffer stands patiently waiting, and 
the angler with aching arms holds grimly 


on to the rod. Not a sign of weakness 
is in evidence. The tuna is not a fish 
that sulks, or stops to take breath. From 
the very beginning to the bitter end it is 
one long,’ continuous, determined and 
prolonged pull—varied, maybe, at times 
by taking another direction, or perhaps, 
running in a circle six hundred feet from 
the boat. 

Inexperienced anglers lose many fish 
by not having full control over the brake 
when the most powerful rushes are made. 
Many a rod has been smashed to pieces 
by holding hard after the whole 800 feet 
of line are out. Inch by inch of line 
should be retrieved whenever opportunity 
offers, and the fish must be held firm all 
the while. It is almost impossible to reel 
in a tuna that is in good fighting condi- 
dition, for its resistance 
is continuous, and the 
only chance to get it 
within easy distance of the boat is when 
it makes a turn and swims back. Then, 
should it happen to turn, every effort 
should be made to break its rush—up 
to the point where the line will stand 
such a strain. 

When the tuna is within sight of the 
boat, much depends upon what strength 
it has in reserve and whether it will con- 
sent to come near the gaff. Very often 
it will tear off at redoubled speed on 
sight of the angler, and no earthly power 
can stop it—that is, with safety to the 
tackle. The brake alone prevents the 
fish from getting away, by gradually 
tightening its hold. At other times the 
fish will partly turn over, consenting to 
be led near the edge of the boat, where 
the cool, patient gaffer is waiting, some- 
times many minutes after it is within 
reach, so that the gaff may be struck as 
it lies perfectly quiet. With large and 
heavy fish the gaffer knows a strike is 
fatal unless the fish lies 
perfectly quiet — better 
still, if turned on its side. As the gaff 
is of necessity large and heavy, the blow, 
to be effective, must be plunged deep 
and exactly in the right spot. When the 
tuna feels the big hook it gives a tre- 
mendous surge, lashing back and forth, 
its powerful tail churning the water into 
foam. Amid all the excitement the gaf- 
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A STRENUOUS TIME FOR THE FLYING-FISH 


fer must needs be calm and cool, making 
every effort to slide the fish over the side 
as quick as possible. He steps on the 
gunwale, and pressing it down to the 
water’s edge, the floundering and strug- 
gling tuna slips over and down to the 
. bottom of the boat, where 
Boating it pounds the planking 
the Fish t pounds the planking 80 
vigorously as to make 
the boat tremble from stem to stern. 
Not all the fish caught are monsters ; the 
most desirable for gamey qualities are 
those weighing from eighty pounds up 
to two hundred and fifty pounds. Above 
that weight, it is doubtful if they would 
take a baited hook, but if such were the 
case, it is by no means certain they would 
fight as fiercely as do those of average 
size. 

There is no reason why Eastern an- 
glers should not in days of calm, fair 
weather try tuna fishing on game tackle 
off the shores of Long Island, Block 
Island, Cape Cod and New Jersey. In 
all these localities the fish is abundant 
-7- in warm weather from 
Tuna Fishing June to September. The 
in the East ; 

only thing necessary 
would be a stoutly-built sea-going motor 


boat similar to that now in common use 
for bluefishing. One disadvantage in the 
eastern waters is that the tuna does not 
leap from the water after its prey. For 
that reason it is not so plainly seen. 
This leaping trait is one of the greatest 
charms in fishing in Pacific waters. The 
flying-fish is extremely abundant there, 
and constantly seen darting along over 
the rippling waves, with the pursuing 
tuna gracefully leaping in the air, often 
in great numbers, so that the water is at 
times alive with giant ocean hunters, al- 
ways actively engaged in striking down 
their prey. 

In the Bay of Chaleur, near the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, hundreds of tuna 
are captured by means of baited lines, 
and the fish pull with such violence as 
to endanger the lives of the fishermen 
by dragging them over- 


— hoard, their method being 
Abundant made thus dangerous by 


the use of hand-lines. 
But with the rod and reel the case is dif- 
ferent, as the fish is easily handled by 
means of the reel brake. This season, 
while fishing but a short distance from 
shore, I saw on various occasions quite a 
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AN OCEAN ACROBAT 


number of tuna, just off Long Island, 
their spiked dorsals showing above the 
surface as they floated within fifteen feet 
of our boat. The illustrations appearing 
with this article were made from a three 
hundred and fifty-pound tuna caught by 
local fishermen on baited hand-lines. 
Thirteen other fish were taken on that 
day. The school was plainly seen from 
the shore feeding on an unusually large 
school of mackerel. The writer pro- 
poses, during the coming season, to in- 
terest a number of friends, and together 
Plans for make a determined effort 
Meal Mabie to catch this bulky but 
7 active fish, with the regu- 
lation game tackle off the shore of Long 
Island, in the neighborhood of Islip, 
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ing tides. The tuna travels in large 
companies, so that the angler would have 
a pretty fair chance of success. 

All the large dealers supply special 
tuna hooks, lines and rods complete. 
Tuna rods are made of greenheart, split 
bamboo and noib-wood, the latter being 
dbeut Peddie rapidly coming to the 

fore as a material of ex- 
treme power, and now used extensively 
not only for sea-fishing, but for salmon 
and muskellunge. Then the steel rod has 
friends ; by many it is considered just as 
good, and it costs but half the price. 
The steel rod is six feet nine inches long, 
weighs twenty-six ounces and sells for 
fourteen dollars. A rod of noib-wood or 
bamboo costs twenty five dollars. The 





THE GENTLEMAN THAT GETS YOUR BAIT 


where they are known to be. Being sur- 
face feeders, their tall dorsal fins are 
visible above the water, and on quiet 
days, with the aid of field glasses, they 
may be discovered at a considerable dis- 
tance. Their movements may be located 
near the schools of mackerel or men- 
haden, and the plan to follow is to have 
the motor boat move swiftly in and out 
of the schools of fish with a twelve-inch 
bait, alive if possible, to attract the 
tuna. The most favorable conditions 
are, of course, a smooth sea, and when 
the schools come in shore during incom- 


reel is perhaps the most important part 
of the tackle, and costs from thirty to 
sixty dollars, having a capacity of four 
hundred yards of No. 24 cuttyhunk line. 
The tuna reel is a perfect instrument, 
the handle running of its own mo- 
mentum for some minutes. Attached to 
the reel is a drag to stop over-running, 
and a strong leather brake. The latter 
should never be put to use unless the line 
is wet, as the terrific friction would im- 
mediately burn the line. The line most 
in use is No. 24 cuttyhunk, tested to pull 
forty-eight pounds dead weight. 








“PETCH ’IM DOWN, OLE BOY, AN’ SAVE AM’NITION!”’ 
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SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OF PROGRESS 
By E. M. BENSON 


T was noted in the introductory ar- 
ticle of this series that many of the 
earlier American guns were manu- 

factured by the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
the Huguenots of Maryland, but such 
manufacturing was invariably conduct- 
ed on a small scale. For the first three- 
quarters century of our national life 
New England practically controlled all 
branches of manufacturing, and Yankee 
inventive talent accomplished so many 
marvels that it became proverbial the 
world over. For many years Connecti- 
cut was popularly esteemed the home of 
inventors, and though the state was made 
the butt of many quiet jokes as the 
land of wooden clocks and wooden nut- 
megs, the fact remains that it still holds 
preeminence in many lines of mechanical 


production, and notably in the making 
of firearms. Many factories were estab- 
lished in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
a few of which still continue in business, 
though by far the larger number are 
now but memories. One of the oldest 
remaining, and for many years conduct- 
ing an enormous business, is the Hop- 
kins & Allen Arms Co., which has been 
located at Norwich, Conn., since the 
early 740s. It is the successor of a num- 
ber of firms, the business of which was 
acquired through purchase and absorp- 
tion. One of the largest of these, the 
Forehand Arms Co., established at North 
Grafton, Mass., in 1832. Many of the 
readers of these pages will doubtless re- 
member the revolvers, in common use 
years ago, bearing the imprint of this 





THE OLD FACTORY AT NORWICH, CONN. 


firm, or of Forehand & Wadsworth. 
Ethan Allen, one of the pioneers of 
the firearms industry in America, was 
in his time a well-known figure in New 
England—a man standing over six feet 
in his stockings, and of whose prowess 
many tales are told. An occurrence 
during the time he was living at North 
Grafton is typical of the man. It seems 
that he had a misunderstanding with 
some of his fellow citizens and, being a 
man of very strong opinions which could 
not be shaken by argument or force, soon 
had the greater part of the community 
arrayed against him. The breach wid- 
ened and matters became worse until, 
finally, Mr. Allen was approached by a 
committee of four and asked to apolo- 
gize. It happened, however, that Ethan 
did not take kindly to apologies, and 
what he told the committee failed to 
make its members any better natured. 
The next dav, when going for his mail, 
he discovered a series of posters which 
stated that, unless Ethan Allen apolo- 
gized to the community by noon of the 
following day, he was to be tarred and 


feathered and ridden on a rail out of 
town at exactly 12:0’clock. Ethan quiet- 
ly returned to his factory and continued 
his work, and nothing was seen of him 
until noon of the next day, when he came 
striding down the street and stood in 
front of the post office with a “pepper- 
box” pistol of his own make in each 
hand. At 12:30 he returned to the fac- 
tory, without having seen a face or heard 
a sound. Perhaps it is needless to add 
that Ethan did not leave town on a rail. 
nor did he apologize to the citizens of 
North Grafton. 

At that period Mr. Allen was manu- 
facturing a saw-handled, rifled target pis- 
tol and the Lambert cane gun, and also 
the famous pepper-box, the first re- 
volving arm made in America. From 
this arm was evolved the modern re- 
volver, in which the cylinder only re- 
volves, discharging its load through a 
single barrel. The pepper-box was very 
popular as a weapon of defense for many 
years, and it figures prominently in the 
literature of fifty years ago. One of 
these pistols was carried by Mark Twain 
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when he was treed by the buffalo, as re- 
lated by himself. The writer of “Be- 
yond the Mississippi,” a book read in its 
day by everybody, tells how this weapon 
was responsible ‘for the origination of a 
certain slang phrase which is still in 
constant use. An adventurous burglar 
essayed to climb to the window of a 
worthy merchant, and as he reached the 
sill was confronted by a big pepper-box. 
“You get!” said 
the merchant ; “you 
bet !” responded the 
climber promptly, 
and accepted the 
merchant’s advice 
instead of his 
money. It was re- 
lated that the pep- 
per-box was intro- 
duced in the South- 
west in a rather @ 
dramatic manner. 
The traveling rep- 
resentative of the 
firm, one William 
Onion, visiting a 
large Texas town, 
stepped out upon 
the veranda of his 
hotel and dis- 
charged all the bar- 
rels of two pepper- 
box pistols in quick 
succession. It was a 
whole lot of shoot- 
ing in a very brief 
space, and quite naturally brought out 
the entire town, armed to the teeth and 
prepared for trouble. Guns protruded 
from doors and windows, and men with 
pistols in either hand ran cautiously 
from all directions, thinking a big fight 
was in progress. After the explanation 
Onion was able to book orders that kept 
the factory busy for a long time, and 
the popularity of the pepper-box through- 
out the Southwest was assured. 

Another arm to which historical im- 
portance attaches is ‘the first shotgun 
loading from the breech that was ever 
manufactured in America, of which an 
illustration will be found elsewhere in 
this article. Its production marked the 
beginning of modern gunmaking in this 
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country. The Damascus barrels on this 
arm are two of a very few made by 
Kthan Allen’s son-in-law in an experi- 
mental way. The product proved wholly 
satisfactory and perfect in quality, but 
it was found that the cost of material 
and skilled labor in America was too 
great to permit of a profit in barrel pro- 
duction ; consequently our manufacturers 
continued to import their Damascus bar- 
rels, and still do so 
to the present day. 
The workmanship 
and finish of this 
first breech-loader 
is remarkably fine, 
even when com- 
pared with the lat- 
est arms, and in ac- 
tion and lockwork 
it is a most admir- 
able piece of me- 
chanical construc- 
tion. Other old 
arms made by this 
company are the 
revolving rifle, the 
drop-block military 
arm, the drop-block 
shotgun, the single- 
shot pistols for belt 
and pocket use, 
duelling pistols and 
various models of 
revolvers. In one 
of the arms cabi- 
nets in the offices of 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. there is a 
pair of duelling pistols with a history 
dating back to the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It is the story of 
two men—friends in every sense of the 
word—who loved the same woman. She 
was a coquette and cared for neither 
of them, but desired to hold the affec- 
tion of both. There was a quarrel and 
a duel—for at that day and time gen- 
tlemen were always “game.” One of 
the combatants, though shot through 
the lungs, managed to keep his feet 
long enough to mortally wound his 
opponent. It is needless to dwell upon 
the sequel, but tradition says there was 
a resurrection of the old friendship be- 
fore death came, and that the coquette 
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discovered too late that she had really 
loved one of the victims of her folly. 
While the rusty old pistols remain, the 
story will be retold from generation to 
generation. ‘The sad tales of life are sel- 
dom forgotten. 

The modern history of the Hopkins 
& Allen Arms Co. dates back to Febru- 
ary 4, 1890, when the factory burned to 
the ground. Practically nothing was 
saved, and all the 
patterns and mod- 


els were totally 
destroyed. The 
factory building 


which burned had 
been used during 
the Civil War as 
an arsenal, and its 
underground pow- 
der magazines are 
still utilized by the 
company for stor- 
age purposes. Im- 
mediately steps 
were taken to re- 
establish the busi- 
ness on a larger 
scale than before, 
and the work of 
making new mod- 
els and patterns 
wes pressed to the 
utmost. While the 
new factory was 
building, work 
was continued at 
Worcester, Mass., 
and the removal to 
the new quarters, in the spring of 1901, 
was effected systematically without in- 
volving the slightest loss of time—a ma- 
chine that had been run all day at Wor- 
cester would be shipped at night and be 
running the next day in Norwich. It is 
a liberal education in the modern produc- 
tion of firearms to visit this immense 
new plant and observe the various ma- 
chines for shaping, boring and milling 
the many component parts of Hopkins & 
Allen arms—machines that are doing the 
work of hundreds of men and have in- 
creased productive ability a thousand- 
fold. The wonderful usefulness of such 
machines in modern manufacturing can- 
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not be overrated. Formerly this work 
was done wholly by hand, and conse- 
quently there could not be absolute ac- 
curacy and uniformity of product. Now 
everything is mechanically perfect, and 
the finished product, though at much 
smaller cost, is infinitely better and truer 
to model. Though with a unity of sys- 
tem and management, the factory is di- 
vided into departments, the manufacture 
of each part of 
the various arms 
being carried on 
separately, each 
process distinctly 
alone, under the 
supervision of ex- 
perienced heads. 
The steel goes 
through the turn- 
ing and boring de- 
partments, and so 
on, until it finally 
reaches the as- 
sembling rooms, 
where each part is 
fully tested before 
the arm is as- 
sembled. Later 
there are further 
tests of the com- 
pleted arm _ for 
strength, reliabili- 
ty and accuracy. 
In such a factory 
the wheels run 
like clockwork and 
there is no “lost 
motion.” Each 
process is distinct in itself, and it is a 
matter of specialization throughout. 
Nearly one thousand men are employed 
by the Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., a 
vast daily output is the result, and the 
modern labor-saving methods and perfect 
office management permit putting on the 
market a high-grade line of firearms at 
a low cost. 

Interest always attaches to pictures 
and descriptions of the arms of other 
days, even though their time of use and 
popularity is in the memory of us all. 
Of the many models manufactured by 
the company before its factory burned, 
perhaps the best known was the Merwin- 
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Hulbert revolver, in .32, .38 and .44 
calibers, the frame and barrel of which 
engaged with a double locking joint, so 
that by a slight turn the barrel could 
be drawn forward and the discharged 
shells ejected. ‘This revolver was a favor- 
ite with the Western cowboys and miners, 
being simple in mechanism, accurate, and 
not at all likely to get out of repair. 
Other arms that were quite largely used 
in their time were 
a combination rifle 
and shotgun, a 
falling-block  sin- 
gle-shot sporting 
rifle, and the .22- 
caliber “Junior” 
rifle, which last 
was an important 
factor in closing 
the American 
market against the 


crude and unre- 
liable ‘“Flobert” 
and “Warnant” 
Belgian rifles 
which were for- 
merly so exten- 


sively sold to our 
juvenile s ports- 
men. This little 
weapon, improved 
in various re- 


spects, is _ still 
made. 
Of the arms 


shown in the full- 
page plates, the 
first is a revolving rifle which, consid- 
ering what was then thought to be 
the highest possible development of fire- 
arms, must have promised to be a finan- 
cial success for its makers. However, it 
failed to win favor, owing to a lack of 
penetration which resulted from the es- 
cape of gas between cylinder and barrel. 
There is something very pleasing in the 
appearance of a revolving rifle, but arms 
of this type have always fallen short of 
popular favor. No 2 is a single-shot 
muzzle-loading pistol widely used in the 
early *40s. A notable feature of this 
arm is the double action, showing that 
this essential principle of the modern 
revolver is not a new one. We find the 
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same principle again in the pepper-box 
(No. 3), of which mention has been pre- 
viously made. The pepper-box was a 
muzzle-loading, percussion cap revolver, 
and had great vogue among the “forty- 
niners,” as it then represented the high- 
est possibility in the way of speed of 
fire. No. 4 shows a pocket rifle, made 
in North Grafton, Mass., in 1834. It 
is a muzzle-loader, and the hammer was 
located under the 
breech of the bar- 
rel to protect the 
percussion cap 
from rain and 
snow—its produc- 
tion doubtless an- 
tedating that of 
waterproof caps. 
The sights on this 
arm are very 
much like those 
used on a modern 
target rifle, the 
rear sight being 
adjustable. Next 
in order is a sin- 
gle - shot _ pistol, 
with top hammer 
and without a fin- 
ger guard. 

No. 6, a breech- 
loading military 
rifle, shows an at- 
tempt to adapt 
modern ideas in 
gun construction 
to an ancient form 
of fixed ammunition. The service car- 
tridge then consisted of a bullet and a 
charge of powder contained in a paper 
envelope, the end of which had to be bit- 
ten off before the charge was placed in 
the gun, so the spark from the cap could 
reach the powder. In those days the 
lack of good front teeth was a serious 
handicap if one possessed military as- 
pirations, while those who desired to 
evade serving their country sometimes 
had their front teeth extracted rather 
than run the risk of being drafted. A 
great many of these rifles were used in 
the civil war. No. 7 is a single-action 
revolver adapted to the same sort of am- 
munition—a beautifully inlaid weapon 
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with tubes for percussion caps in the 
rear of the cylinder. The “Derringer,” 
represented by cut No. 8, was made in 
1870, used metallic cartridges, and sold 
extensively, especially throughout the 
South. No. 9 shows a double-action 
powder-and-ball revolver, with tubes for 
percussion caps on the side of the cylin- 
der, the latter removable for loading. 
Nos. 10 and 11 date farther back in the 
past—the one a single barrel pistol, such 
as was used for house defense, though 
small enough to be carried on the person ; 
the other a duelling pistol, grooved and 
sighted as accurately as a rifle, and per- 
fectly dependable in the settlement of 
those questions of honor which ocea- 
sionally brought gentlemen face to face 
during the early years of the nineteenth 


century. No. 12 has already been de- 
scribed. It was the first breech-loading 


double barrel gun made in this country, 
well made, accurate and serviceable, and 
the only thing that stood in the way of 
its universal adoption by sportsmen was 


the fact that fixed ammunition for shot- 
guns had not vet been perfected. It 
was adapted to a special heavy metallic 
shell fitted with a tube for percussion 
caps, and the cost of these shells was 
considerable. 

The arms shown in the second full- 
page illustration are selected from the 
models at present manufactured, with 
all of which the reader is probably con- 
versant. Heading the page is a modern 
small caliber repeating rifle with the 
military bolt action. No. 14 is the 
Hopkins & Allen hammerless revolver. 
No. 15 is the improved “Junior” rifle— 
take-down, automatic ejector, lever ac- 
tion, adjustable sights, rifled with the 
patent increase twist. No. 16 is the 
“Safety Police” revolver—triple action, 
the hammer rising after firing and rest- 
ing on the solid steel frame, thus elimi- 
nating danger of accidental discharge. 
No. 18 is the “X L” revolver, solid 
frame, double action, rebounding ham- 
mer; and Nos. 17 and 19 show two of 
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the Hopkins & Allen shotguns, single 
and double barrel. These guns are equip- 
ped with joints that are warranted not 
to wear loose, and represent many years 
of experience in gun manufacturing. 

In whatever line it may be engaged, 
seventy-six years of life is a notable rec- 
ord for any American manufacturing 
concern. And it may be said of the Hop- 
kins & Allen Arms Co. that its business 
is conducted wholly along modern lines 
—its methods and policy wholly un- 
marked by that shortsighted conserva- 
tism so often noticeable in the case of 
firms that were established in the long 
ago when the world moved more slowly. 
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Its officers and directors are men of fore- 
sight and ability, as they have shown 
by their bringing the Hopkins & Allen 
factory to its present enviable position 
among the world’s largest producers of 
firearms. It may truthfully be termed a 
good example of an American factory 
conducted on modern principles—a fac- 
tor in the industrial world of to-day. 

[In the March issue there will appear 
the story of Colonel Samuel Colt and 
his wonderful revolving pistol—an arm 
that lias played a conspicuous part, not 
only in subjugating the aboriginal tribes 
of our western wilds, but also in the 
world’s wars of the past half-century. | 





THE CAMPERS HEARTHSTONE 


By ELIZABETH L. GEBHARD 


This is the spot the campers love 

When the night is dark, and the sky above 
Is black with clouds, and the pelting rain 
Dashes against the window pane. 


Then the old Dutch door shuts snug and tight, 
And the backlogs burn with a cheerful light; 
While the campers sit in a circled row, 
Spinning their yarns by the hearthstone’s glow. 








A WINTER CAMP ON THE ST. REGIS 


PEN PICTURES OF WOOD LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN THE SEASON OF FROST AND SNOW 


BY GEORGE L. ROCKWELL 


to those who have visited the 
northern Adirondacks. Several 

years ago, in company with Luke Trim, 
one of the best woodsmen of Franklin 
County, I trapped and hunted upon this 
river, setting out for our grounds on 
the twentieth of October, for that was 
as soon as Luke ever did, or ever would, 
set a trap for fur. We left Luke’s home 
with a wagon load of articles and pro- 
visions necessary for a two months’ stay 
in the woods, and drove to what is called 
“The Landing,” six miles below our in- 
tended camping place. Luke’s oldest son, 
Nathan, drove us over. He had taken 
over our boat and traps, together with 
stretching boards, the day before. It was 
a convenient way to reach camp, but 
we were obliged to make two trips up 
the river to the mouth of “Half-way 
Brook,” where we were to build our 
camp. Luke shot two partridges after 
we landed, and I picked and dressed 
them, washing them in the clear, cold 
water, while he built a fire and made 
coffee. We had fine appetites, and soon 
finished a most delicious meal. The 
partridges were fat, and Luke knew how 
to brown them nicely in the frying-pan. 
After dinner Luke returned to the land- 
ing and brought up the rest of our out- 
fit. The first thing we did was to build 
a bough camp for our temporary home, 
which, however, did not take long. We 
then started our winter house. “We 
will have it ready to-morrow night,” said 
Luke. I must admit I never saw a man 
more skilled in the handling of an axe. 
First we cut down spruce and pine 
saplings for the sides of the camp, and 
these he cut up into twelve and four- 
teen-foot lengths. We had, indeed, a 


T HE St. Regis River is well known 


most favorable and sheltered spot for 


our home. ‘The brook ran a few rods 
from our camp, which was on a dry 
knoll in the midst of a clump of balsam 
and spruce, with a few large pine stubs 
near at hand. These promised plenty 
of fuel for the winter. A bluff back of 
the camp sheltered it from the north 
and west winds. By sundown we had 
the sides of our camp up. For a roof 
we cut small spruce, and, squaring one 
side, lapped them over each other. These 
we were to cover with tarred paper, 
which we had brought with us. 

Luke started up the fire, while I went 
to the St. Regis for trout, and I caught 
six—enough for our supper, with the 
addition of fried potatoes and coffee. 
Our dishes for this meal were of pine, 
which I fashioned with a hatchet. Sup- 
per over, we burned our dishes. Luke 
sharpened his hatchet, which had been 
dulled on a stone, and while he was do- 
ing this I quietly took one of the traps 
and set it by the brook where I had 
cleaned the trout. I fastened the chain 
to a root under a bank, and covered over 
the trap with partridge feathers. We 
slept soundly, although it was some time 
before I went to sleep. I imagined I 
could hear scratchings on the spruce, 
which formed one corner of our camp, 
and a great horned owl made night hid- 
eous for a little while. Luke had the 
fire started in the morning before | 
awoke. He said, “Well, you have got 
the first fur,” and pointed to the brook, 
and, sure enough, there was a mink fast 
in the trap—drowned. The autumn had 
been cold, and fur was prime for the 
time of year. 

The greater part of our outfit and 
provisions we had left in the boat, an- 
chored in midstream in the St. Regis, 
which was quite wide just at this point. 
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Luke had a camp stove made from 
sheet iron and provided with a pipe that 
folded up, so that it would pack inside. 
Besides our Winchester rifles, Luke had 
brought a most curious gun. It had be- 
longed to Alva Dunning, the veteran 
trapper of Raquette Lake and the Ful- 
ton Chain, and Luke had bought it 
with furs from a man who had got it 
from old Alva just before the latter's 
death. It was a double barrel, the right 
20-gauge for shot and the left a .38 
caliber rifle, and weighed over ten 
pounds. Luke remarked, “It will come 
in handy to kill red squirrels with.” We 
had also over a bushel of potatoes, twen- 
ty pounds of flour, a small bag of beans, 
a little rice, ten pounds of pork, a ham, 
a strip of bacon, a small jar of butter, 
a small bag of buckwheat flour and an- 
other of Indian meal, condensed milk, 
raisins, pepper, salt and baking pow- 
der, a small supply of bread, a few eggs 
and a pumpkin pie. In the way of 
equipment we had three frying-pans, a 
small home-made broiler, a large and a 
small kettle, two coffee-pots, two dip- 
pers, and a twelve-quart pail; also a 
butcher knife, a large fork and cooking 
spoons. Of traps there were over one 
hundred and fifty. Luke’s largest bear 
trap was on Ragged Mountain, where 
he had left it the previous winter, but 
we had brought two smaller ones. The 
other traps were the regular Nos. 2, 3 
and 4, for otter and smaller fur-bearing 
animals. Our tools consisted of an axe, 
two hatchets, a saw, a drawing-knife 
and a chisel. We had nails, and Luke 
said he was going to put in a window 
sash in the south end of the camp. He 
had one at home and knew the measure- 
ments. When alone, he said he never 
bothered, but on account of my being 
with him, he thought it would be bet- 
ter to have more light. 

We finished the roof and started on 
the balsam poles, which we shaved for 
flooring. I cut and trimmed, and Luke 
shaved. Then we split one of the stubs 


, and got out three fair, smooth boards 


about six feet long, and of these we 
made a table outside the camp, Luke 
prophesying that we would eat a great 
many times outdoors before cold weather 
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set in. We built a fireplace outside, 
cribbing up a square two logs high, the 
center filled in with dirt. The weather 
so far had been perfect, but clouds in 
the west told of a coming change. We 
carried our provisions inside the camp 
and blocked up the door with logs, and 
it was well we did so, for in the night 
something tried to get in. Luke heard 
it, and got up and scared the creature 
off. He said it was a coon. 

I was awakened early by a shot and 
saw Luke coming towards the camp with 
a partridge, which he had just shot with 
old Alva’s gun. We hurried through 
breakfast and began to lay our floor. 
Luke took great pains with this, and 
one would hardly believe what a nice, 
smooth, and comparatively tight floor 
he made. We built our bunks next. 
These we put in the corners lengthwise 
of the camp. They were made with ce- 
dar posts and sides, and small spruce 
poles for springs, and covered with bail- 
sam boughs and blankets. We put up 
our stove, made racks for our guns and 
fishing rods, and then made the door. 
Luke felled another great stick, and 
made out of: that the boards for the 
shutter; the hinges we had brought with 
us. We had no trouble in fitting the 
door nicely, and then our house was 
practically completed. 

Half-way Brook was about two rods 
wide at our camp. The St. Regis set 
back as far as this, making a deep 
stream, and we could easily bring the 
boat around to our landing. Above camp 
the brook tumbled noisily over the rocks 
in places, and further up ran still and 
quiet. Just below the junction was a 
deep hole, and here I took out five nice 
trout, in as many minutes. I dressed 
them, saving the heads for bait. Luke 
said he was going to put out eight miles 
of traps on the St. Regis, which flows 
smoothly through the forest for twelve 
miles or more from Jennings Rapids, 
and was easily trapped by boat. We 
were to put out another line up Half- 
way Brook, across to the foot of Ragged 
Mountain, and down Tamarack Brook. 
Luke said I could start with that line. 
A third line, which we would set later 
for sable, would be over Jennings Moun- 
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tain across Goodnow, and back to the 
St. Regis. It was Luke’s plan to go 
home every Saturday night, returning 
Sunday afternoon, and he expected tu 
set a few traps on Deer River and Fur- 
nace Mountain, visiting them every Sat- 
urday. On this first day we took some 
bait (which we never used unless we 
felt it absolutely useless to try withi- 
out) and went up the St. Regis four 
miles, setting a few traps for mink and 
muskrat. 

There are many beautiful streams in 
the Adirondacks, but none can surpass 
the East Branch of the St. Regis. Ris- 
ing in Meacham Lake, at the very be- 
ginning of its career it tumbles and 
foams over rocks, forming one of the 
grandest and most beautiful pictures 
imaginable. Then it flows for a dis- 
tance quietly and peacefully through 
banks fringed with alders, until, seem- 
ingly unable to be restrained, it tum- 
bles and leaps again, and then runs 
quietly and placidly as before. Then 
come the lower rapids, and below these 
we were encamped. Here were grand 
forests on either side, and dark, deep 
pools beneath the banks. The cedars 
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and hemlocks on op- 
posite banks touched 
and interlaced their 
branches, and _ the 
birches and maples 
and beeches rivaled 
the pines in girth, if 
not in stature. It was 
truly an ideal spot for 
the camp of a hunter 
or trapper. 

Luke watched for 
signs as we carefully 
pulled up the river. 
The first trap was set 
on an old moss-grown 
log that ran into the 
stream from a thicket 
of spruce and balsam. 
Luke had a bottle of 
“fish oil,” and a few 
drops on the moss 
with which we covered 
the trap would attract 
any mink that might 
come that way. We 
came across muskrat signs further up 
the stream, set three traps there, 
baited with partridge heads and feet, 
and also with fish oil. We worked 
along upstream to the rapids, and 
set out fifteen traps. Some we fas- 
tened to logs, others to roots. It is 
of great importance when trapping to 
drown the animal whenever possible. 
Fastening to a log over the stream, or 
to a root at the water’s surface, wiil 
usually result in the animal tumbling 
into deep water, and drowning. In 
some cases we used what is called a 
“sliding pole.” We took these poles with 
us, as we did not wish to leave signs 
along the banks where we trapped. To 
set with a sliding pole, we would work 
the ring of the chain over the butt end 
of the pole, leaving a few small 
branches on the other end so the ring 
would not slip off, and then, fasten the 
butt to a tree, leaving the other end in 
the deep water. The struggles of the 
captured animal would cause the chain 
to slip down the pole, and once down, 
it could not slide back. We also set a 
few traps below Half-way Brook, and 
that night we slept in our camp. Luke 
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set a No. 3 fox trap at the door, as he 
said our visitor of the night before 
might return and pay us another call. 
In the morning we had a young coon. 
He had an elegant coat of fur, and was 
tender and nice. ‘To those who have 
never eaten coon, I can only say they 
have missed a treat. It should be well 
cooked, and once tasted will be sought 
again. 

After breakfast Luke said we would 
start for Ragged Mountain. We took 
only half a dozen fox traps, as he wished 
to set them on his way to the bear traps. 
Luke wished to build a small camp 
which we could use later on when the 
colder weather came, and this he 
planned to have near the head of Half- 
way Brook, toward the foot of Ragged 
Mountain. I carried my rifle, and Luke 
the traps, axe, saw, hatchet, and nails. 
About half a mile from camp, we set the 
first trap close to the edge of a spring 
hole, covering it with dead leaves. Luke 
first placed a piece of moss under the 
pan, and used the greatest care that he 
might leave no trace of any disturbance 
around the spring. We set another close 
by, where a big hem- 
lock curled its roots, 
digging out a hole a 
little larger than the 
trap and putting some 
spruce twigs on the 
bottom, first rubbing 
the trap with them. 
Some soft moss was 
put under the pan, 
and the trap covered 
with the dirt we had 
dug out, leaving ev- 
erything as we had 
found it. The other 
four traps we set at 
the foot of Ragged 
Mountain. 

We began to ascend 
the mountain, and in 
a few minutes were to 
experience the most 
exciting adventure we 
had that winter. We 
always went along 
quietly in the woods, 
seldom speaking, and 
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to this fact we owed the luck which was 
soon to be ours. 1 was in front of Luke 
and had just climbed a steep, mossy 
pitch, when I saw in front of me, not 
six rods distant, a big bear. He was 
coming down a beech and had just 
reached the ground. Before I could re- 
cover from my surprise he was off. In 
a second I fired, and despite my haste, 
1 hit him. He gave one bound, and fell 
forward; then was up again and out of 
sight. I started on a run, but slipped on 
a root and fell headlong. Luke slipped 
off his pack, and I scrambled to my 
feet. 

“Take your time,” said Luke; “he is 
probably badly hurt, and we'll traii 
him.” Luke went ahead, and we fol- 
lowed the trail down the mountain. The 
trail was easily followed. We had gone 
a quarter of a mile when Luke said that 
we were getting close to him. In about 
two minutes Luke stopped, and re- 
marked, “He is in that thick bunch of 
firs, I think.” Luke went around the 
thicket, and in a minute called me. The 
bear had gone through the thicket and 
was facing Luke. “He’s done for, but 
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will live some time unless you put an- 
other ball into him,” said Luke. I fired, 
and the beast tumbled over «lead. 

“T never came on a bear like that but 
twice in my life,” Luke remarked, as we 
examined the bullet holes. We went 
back for our pack-basket. “Look there,’ 
said Luke; “he was up that beech, after 
honey. See where it has oozed out of 
the hole? He had licked it up clean, 
from the ground to the hole.” 

It was quite warm, and I sat down on 
an old birch log, while Luke hunted up 
the bear trap, which was hidden near 
by in an old tree. The bear was a big 
fellow, about three years old, and his 
pelt was in good condition. My first 
bullet had entered close behind the fore- 
leg, but, at the angle I had fired, missed 
a vital spot. Luke judged he would 
weigh two hundred and fifty pounds. 
We rolled up his hind quarters in the 
hide, and Luke carried them on his 
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back, putting a leg over each shoulder. 
I wanted to save the head, but Luke 
said we could get it later; so we hung 
it up out of harm’s way. Luke car- 
ried his load to the foot of the moun- 
tain and left it there, returning with 
two of the fox traps which he had set. 
These he re-set where we had dressed 
the bear. We hung the forequarters on 
the bee tree, and Juke set the big bear 
trap here. It was a tremendous trap— 
one he had bought from an old Indian. 
It was covered with curious marks and 
devices, strange hieroglyphics, the mean- 
ing of which were unknown to Luke, 
but probably recorded the taking of 
many bears. Luke said he would come 
up the next day, and bring down the 
forequarters. On the way to camp he 
told me that one winter he had caught 
two bears on Ragged Mountain and sold 
their hides and oil for nearly sixty dol- 
lars. Of course the meat was not wasted. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WOMAN THROUGH HUSKY-LAND 


THE INCIDENTS THAT BEFELL ON A SUMMER TRIP TO HUDSON 
BAY AND ACROSS THE NORTHERN LABRADOR PENINSULA 


By FLORENCE A. TASKER 


you a large map of North America 

and carefully follow the stubby point 
of a pencil into unexplored and barren 
parts; another, to spend five months in 
completing a journey of over four thou- 
sand miles into these unexplored regions 
of our wonderful continent; and it is 
still another to be at home safe and 
sound, glad that you are alive and vow- 
ing never to do such a thing again. 

I scarcely remember just how or when 
I came to promise the other member of 
my family to be a second party on a 
canoe trip to Hudson Bay and then 
across the northern Labrador Peninsula 
to the waters of the Atlantic. But I sure- 
ly must have promised, for some time in 
the early spring, instead of planning 
pretty organdies, batistes, ginghams and 
several white linens which I remember 
that I had in mind, I found myself fash- 
ioning the stoutest short skirts and loose, 
homely gray flannel blouses—and _be- 
sides these, about fifteen heavy canvas 
bags. 

This was only the beginning. It takes 
thought and good common sense to plan 
such a journey as we were about to 
make, and consequently all arrangements 
were left, in the main, to my husband. 
We were to leave Philadelphia in early 
June, and expected to return in Novem- 
ber or December. Necessarily, we must 
prepare against both warm weather and 
cold—perhaps bitter cold; we did not 
know. By the last of May everything 
was in readiness for the start, and the 
last few days at home were given up to 
our families and friends, most of whom 
came and looked as if for the last time 
upon us, and then went away with great 
shakings of heads and sympathetic ]ooks. 
Our outfit was most complete. With the 


¥ is one thing to spread out before 





exception of provisions and a Peterbor- 
ough canoe, which had been ordered to 
meet us at the starting point in Canada, 
everything had been gathered together. 
There were two balloon silk waterproof 
tents (one for ourselves and one for the 
two men), an air mattress and eider- 
down quilt; an aluminum cooking out- 
fit, a medicine case, a small surgical box, 
camera, prism binocular, .405 Winches- 
ter rifle with fifty rounds of ammunition, 
20-gauge Parker shotgun with two hun- 
dred rounds, waterproofs, pneumatic pil- 
lows or canoe seats, fishing rod and 
tackle, charts of the Labrador coast and 
astronomical tables, sextant, glass arti- 
ficial horizon, pocket chronometer, ther- 
mometers, hypsometer, two axes and a 
miscellaneous assortment of small arti- 
cles. It was necessary, you may well un- 
derstand, to keep the weight down as far 
as possible, and we went as light as a 
fair degree of comfort and safety would 
permit. 

I shall not dwell upon the leave-taking 
on the 9th of June. It was painful as 
such farewells always are, and we broke 
away as quickly as we could. In two 
days we arrived at Missanabie, Ontario, 
a small town on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, north of the “Soo,” where we 
were joined by George Elson, who was 
one of the men we had engaged. Almost 
everyone had heard of George Elson, the 
third man of the famous expedition on 
which Mr. Hubbard starved to death in 
the dreadful wilderness of Labrador. By 
dauntless perseverance George got out 
and sent back help to Dillon Wallace, or 
he undoubtedly would have met the same 
fate as Leonidas Hubbard. It was this 
same George who, with three Indians, 
guided placky Mrs. Hubbard last year 
when in a record-breaking trip she was 
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the first white person to successfully 
complete the work her husband gave his 
life in attempting. Our other man was 
Job Chappies, a full-blooded Cree. The 
canoe which lay at Missanabie was, as 
has been said, a Peterborough, canvas- 
covered, eighteen feet long, thirty-nine 
inches wide and sixteen inches deep. 
This, the largest we could procure, would 
seem a small craft for four people and a 
large outfit, would it not? And so it 
was; but even with a few inches of free- 
board, we managed to the end of the trip. 

At Missanabie we encountered our first 
obstacle. We camped there, a mile across 
the lake, for nine days, and during most 
of that time were trying to get the sec- 
ond man in a fit condition to travel. I 
think there we met the lowest order of 
redmen in the whole dominion of Can- 
ada. They loafed, caroused or debauched 
the entire time, getting furiously drunk 
on Peruna, Florida Water, John Bull 
Bitters, or Beef. Wine and Iron. The 
women were filthy, indolent and rude, 
sleeping all day and dancing all night. 
It was most unpleasant to go over to the 
town at all. and T can truthfully savy 
that never in the five months we spent 
outside the pale of civilization, did we 
feel the keen pangs of homesickness and 
depression as while camped near Mis- 
sanabie, having our first taste, and a 
tinv taste too. of what the mosquitoes 
held in store for us. 

But finally. on the ninth dav, the 
canoe was loaded, we had sent off to the 
dear ones at home our last letters—let- 
ters that had cost me many tears and 
heartaches, to appear enthusiastic and 
energetic when T was only yearning to 
jump the next freight. if need be, and 
hurry back to the United States. But 
George and Job had loaded the last bag 
of provisions, and had finished their 
great handshaking at the water’s edge. 
And so. with a last dim look at the only 
railroad we were to see for a long time, 
we dipped our paddles and the little 
canvas Peterborough began her hard, 
faithful cruise toward the North. 

The Moose or Missanabie River route 
from the railroad to the Moose Factory 
is a public thoroughfare. All summer, 


men, white and red, and mosquitoes, big 
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and gray, are busy there. We encoun- 
tered them all; Indians laboring with 
freight canoes, young railroad surveyors 
and even a few prospectors. None were 
going our way but the mosquitoes, and 
they never lagged nor tired. Always 
they escorted the canoe, unless a fresh 
breeze drove them off, and a swarm al- 
ways awaited us no matter where we 
camped. ‘There are about thirty-seven 
portages down the river, the longest be- 
ing two miles, about three really mag- 
nificent rapids, and aside from them, no 
beauty whatever to speak of. There is 
a dispute about the distance from Mis- 
sanabie to Moose Factory, but a safe 
average is three hundred and fifty miles. 
This trip we made in fiften days, three 
of which were spent in camp owing to 
rain. 

On one of these rainy days there came 
along the portage on which we camped 
eight of the most forlorn specimens of 
voung manhood I ever hope to see. Two 
of the number were suffering from the 
dreaded scurvy, and one was so crippled 
and emaciated that he had to be carried 
over every portage. They were all Can- 
adians and in a pitiable condition ; some 
were hatless, some without coats and one 
with the soles completely worn off his 
shoe-pacs. All contributed what thev 
could to the comfort of the two sick men 
and tried to be cheerful. A lump of fat. 
mildewed flour and black tea comprised 
the larder they carried. We replenished 
it as best we could, and they set on their 
way against stream to the railroad one 
hundred miles away. Whoever is respon- 
sible for the rations dealt out to the corps 
of young men going into that tan- 
gled wilderness to survey for those north- 
ern railroads, would, I should think, 
really be quite proud to see the little 
band that we saw—heartsore, footsore 
and ill-fed, struggling with their very 
lives to get out to civilization, away from 
mosquitoes and to where there was some- 
thing better to eat than dog food. When 
these fellows learned that we were bent 
on sport and adventure, they uttered no 
sound—simply in a body raised their 
eyes and threw up their hands and 
looked, without the sound, like a pack of 
howling wolves. 














There was no other event worth men- 
tioning on our way to Moose Factory; 
we saw no game but caught a few fish 
that were acceptable additions to our 
monotonous bacon, biscuits, beans, rice, 
dried fruit and tea. Many of the rapids 
we shot were very dangerous, and the 
wonderful quiet of the forest awed one; 
yet how tame it all was compared to 
what we were to encounter across the 
bleak wilds of Labrador! Fifteen days 
from Missanabie we rounded the island 
of Moose Factory, and were received hos- 
pitably by the factor in charge and his 
wife. Every one has heard of Moose 
Factory, one of the oldest forts of the 
Hudson Bay Company, where severa! 
hundred years ago they and the French 
or opposition company came together in 
mortal combat, and where even today the 
two companies are still in a war of words 
and threats. 

During our week at this old white- 
washed place we had ample opportunity 
to look into the Indians’ ways of living, 
although nearly the entire population 
shows a mixture of blood. To us it was 
all interesting. The schoolmaster was a 
young Englishman, a divinity student 
giving the Bishop of Moosinee his time 
of service. The progress that young man 
had made, he should be proud of, and 
his Bishop should be proud of him. He 
had been there a year, and in that time 
had gathered little redskins out of the 
bush and had taught them to read and 
write English—taught them to do sums 
and problems, and to sing Episcopalian 
hymns and say their creed. And remem- 
ber, this young teacher had no unlimited 
supplies—only little scrubs of slate pen- 
cils, small, irregular pieces of broken 
slate and a few dog-eared books. He 
had made himself a blackboard, and on 
the wall, by the elasticity of one’s imag- 
ination, one could faintly trace the out- 
line of a faded map of both hemispheres. 
What Mr. Oxley expected to do with the 
man I failed to grasp, but T know that. 
as I bade him good-morning and walked 
out through his poor little school, T felt 
thick-skulled and dull, and as if my 
education had been sadly neglected. 

One night we looked in at a dance of 
the élite of the community—and a great 
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THE BELLE OF THE BALL 


affair it was. Shy, comely squaws left 
their babies in the arms of the older 
women and gave themselves to the in- 
toxication of a “square dance.” Their 
soft moceasined feet beat a dull tattoo 
in time with the wail of a fiddle and the 
sickening thud of a drum which I am 
sure must have been a relic of that bat- 
tle of English and French. before men- 
tioned. Between the spasms of dancing, 
and while the orchestra mopped its brow 
on red cotton, great mugs of spruce beer 
and lumps of cake were passed around 
to the panting participants. And that 
night long after we had tented our- 
selves and fought savagely with a few 
hundred mosquitoes, we heard the thump 
of the dancers and the subdued cries of 
the tortured fiddle; and although T had 
put the tempting beer and cake from me. 
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I dreamt—of scalps and tomahawks, the 
whoop of the young men and the mourn- 
ful song of the women. 

The next morning a stream of smoke 
was seen out towards the bay and a cry 
of “The Inenew!” went up. She is a 
small seventy-five-ton steamer that car- 
ries supplies to out-of-the-way posts on 
James and Hudson Bays, and we were 
depending upon her to carry us and our 
outfit to Great Whale River, which is her 
most northerly point on the one trip of 
the year. So when the anchor was 
dropped and Mr. MacKenzie, the Com- 
missioner- of the district, came ashore, 
we made the request and laid our plans 
before him, whereupon he set about to 
dissuade our going on such a foolish un- 
dertaking. At the last, we won out, and 
the next day were all packed into the 
close quarters of the Jnenew and 
started on our seasick way. For five 
days I lay in my bunk, not daring to 
lift either head or voice, unless when 
that miserable little craft rose to a moun- 
tainous wave and then settled herself 
nearly to the bottom of the bay. Oh! 
it was a wretched time, and the morning 
that the commissioner called in to know 
if I would like an egg, I then and there 
determined to enlist every effort to have 
a new commissioner appointed in his 
place. 

On August 2 we landed at Great 
Whale River. After establishing our- 
selves in the carpenter shop there for a 
few days, all four of us set to work re- 
newing the outfit, patching provision 
bags and clothing. As we found that 
when everything was in the canoe she 
was too low in the water for safety, we 
also secured here another canoe to carry 
a part of our outfit. And now we met 
with another obstacle. Our original plan 
had been to work our way up the eastern 
coast of Hudson Bay to a northerly 
point. turn east into Lake Minto, and 
pass from this into the Leaf River, which 
from the map should bring us out to 
Ungava Bay. By George’s interpreting, 


and the aid of pencil and paper, my hus- 
band tried to find Indians who could 
help us up the coast and into Lake Min- 
to, but after two days’ hard work of 
persuasion we had to give it up as impos- 
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sible. None of the natives knew any- 
thing of Lake Minto nor the Leaf River, 
and they absolutely refused to go fur- 
ther north than a point called Richmond 
Gulf. From this point we were told we 
could strike east, and by portages, rivers 
and lakes, finally enter the Larch River, 
which would carry us to Fort Chimo, 
Ungava Bay. This trip had been made 
over twenty years ago by A. P. Low, the 
well-known geographical surveyor of the 
Canadian Government. 

So, as we had no idea of giving up a 
journey thus far in progress, and as we 
were practically at the mercy of the na- 
tives, we closed our ears to all dissuasions 
and warnings of the factor at Whale 
River and of Commissioner MacKenzie, 
scribbled a few letters home, and on 
August 4 started again on our journey. 
We took with us two Cree Indians, Noo- 
noosh and Jimmie, who had been en- 
gaged to help us up the coast, but who 
would go no further north than Rich- 
mond Gulf. Although my husband was 
disappointed at not being able to carry 
out his first plan, and had decided that 
we would take the Richmond Gulf route, 
even this experience was to prove quite 
sufficient. At Great Whale River we had 
been able to secure a few cans of beef, 
about a hundred pounds of salt pork, a 
good quantity of flour and more tea. As 
an excellent substitute for sugar we had 
brought with us six bottles of crystallose, 
and at this post a native offered us five 
dollars for one little bottle. 

In engaging the two men to help us, 
my husband told George he was willing 
to give each $1.50 a day and pay rent for 
their canoe. So when George asked them 
how much they were willing to go for, 
they replied, “eight dollars a day.” The 
surprise George felt was not expressed on 
his features. He coolly remarked that 
the white man, he was afraid, would not 
pay $8.00, but would give six shillings! 
And, verv readily, the Indians bargained 
to go. Both canoes were heavily laden, 
allowing a very few inches of free-board ; 
but, nevertheless, we shipped very little 
water and made good progress, keeping 
within easy access to the shore most of 
the time. In five days we made Rich- 
mond Gulf, and this was considered re- 
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markable progress. A number of large 
islands—great masses of rock they are, 
without a shrub upon them—lie a mile 
or two from shore, making quite a 
smooth channel for two days’ travel. 
Then we swept through a narrow passage 
into the great Hudson Bay. At any 
place along the coast we could land our 
canoes. Everywhere there is rock; the 
shore, smooth as glass and rounded from 
the action of the waves, slopes gradually 
for about a mile to a great, almost per- 
pendicular, wall. Down from these walls, 
here and there, trickle thin streams of 
fresh water, which empty themselves into 
the salt, so that we had very little diffi- 
culty in procuring water for our tea. 
For fires we used mostly drift-wood, as 
we were nearly upon the edge of the tree 
limit and the timber was dwarfed and 
scarce. We encountered any number of 
seals and several schools of white whales. 
One afternoon we met a canoe coming 
towards us out of the mist that seemed 
always to shroud the coast. It proved 
to contain a good-sized Indian family in 
a state of semi-starvation. Their sunken 
cheeks and poor forms told more than 
their Cree jabber to George or Job; so 
we were not long in doling out supplies, 
and they put ashore at once for a feast. 


ESKIMO FAMILY 


On the fourth shining, glittering 
morning, when all hands were busy with 
the paddles and we were all quietly re- 
joicing in a stiff breeze that kept away 
the ever-present mosquitoes, the keen In- 
dian eyes suddenly detected motion on 
the shore. The paddles stopped and the 
glasses were seized, but they were of lit- 
tle service as the canoe bobbed up and 
down too quickly on the waves. So the 
men pulled rapidly for the shore, and in 
a few minutes all could see that the 
queer form was human and that it was 
frantically beckoning to us and running 
like a crazy thing. With some misgiv- 
ings my husband and I stepped ashore to 
come face to face and hand to hand with 
the wildest little Eskimo in all the 
northland. An old, wrinkled face, half- 
hidden by a great black shock of matted 
hair, and the tattered skin garments, to- 
gether with an incessant rattle of “click- 
a-tik” and “tik-u-lik,” all bespoke star- 
vation again, and George delved into the 
recesses of our store to once more ad- 
minister to the beings that God has 
planted in Labrador. The little man 
started back over a rise of rock, all the 
time talking, and beckoned us to follow. 
There down in a groove were his habita- 
tion and family, the latter consisting of 
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a girl of about eighteen and a boy of 
fourteen ; the former, a cone-shaped hut, 
made of short branches with several 
filthy skins thrown over them. Not a 
crumb of food was in sight, nor a kayak, 
gun, nor fish-net. 

If an Eskimo girl can be called pretty 
this girl was. She was not over four feet 
in height, her black, thick hair docked 
rudely and her black bead eyes almost 
hidden with long, curling lashes, which 
she coyly dropped as we gazed too in- 
tently. For a moment she swung her 
small, chubby figure around, there to ex- 
pose dangling from her waist line about 
seven disgusting fish. How she had 
caught them we could not ascertain. The 
poor boy looked for all the world like a 
bundle of rags with a head on top, and 
so thin and sick! Their filth sickened 
me and their poverty gnawed at my 
heart. This winter I can think of them 
only as corpses hidden under the drifts 
of snow and ice, for there they were six- 
ty miles from Great Whale River, with 
no boat and no food and nothing to get 
food with. As we turned to get into 
the canoe again we pointed to the north- 
east and said “Chimo.” At this the lit- 
tle man grasped our hands again as if 
he never meant to let us go, for he recog- 
nized the word of “welcome” in his own 
language and seemed to understand. The 
maiden led her little brother back to 
their loathsome hut, but the father stood 
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and looked and waved until a sharp rock 
hid him from view. When the snow 
melts away from the rocks next summer 
the seagulls will screech and scream and 
bring their neighbors to the glorious find 
they have made. 

There was no beauty anywhere. I 
was tempted to believe God had had no 
hand in the piling up of Labrador; but 
since God did make it, then I know it 
was in the evening of the sixth day. 

We crept carefully through the rocky 
gateway that opens into Richmond Gulf, 
and as the swift current swept us on and 
on, it seemed as if the high granite wall 
on either side of the narrow channel must 
close over cur heads. Seagulls resented 
the intrusion into their tomblike dwell- 
ings and circled above, screeching wildly, 
and I can never forgive George, with all 
his good qualities, for the weird Indian 
dirge he chanted on our way into Rich- 
mond Gulf. Then came the time for 
Noonoosh and Jimmie to leave us. They 
were paid well and liberally provisioned. 
All the Indians we had seen told us we 
would have no end of game in the in- 
terior, and with that in view we were 
generous with our salt pork. 

So we were left, in the literal sense of 
the word, to “paddle our own canoe” 
through a rough and barren land with 
nothing to guide us but a crude map that 
we could not rely upon too trustfully, and 
my husband’s knowledge of astronomy. 


(To be continued) 
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IN THE NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


WHERE TROUT FISHING IS GOOD IN MID-WINTER AND VISITING 
SPORTSMEN ARE ACCORDED A KINDLY WELCOME 


By G. W. 





é i WO hours by rail from Asheville, 
N. C., we left the cars at a small 
station and hired conveyance to 

a settlement twenty-two miles back into 

the mountains and fifteen from a tele- 

graph or telephone instrument. Oh, 
such a road!—corduroy, rocks, several 
streams to ford, and clay hub-deep. It 
took from 1 o’clock until dark to reach 
the foot of the mountain where the real 
ascent began. Six miles up, and four 
down on the other side; the way dark as 
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a pocket, and raining pitchforks—for 
when it rains in these mountains it makes 
a business of it. Not a house on the 
road in this six miles, and no railing to 
guard one from falling from one hun- 
dred to five hundred feet into the turbu- 
lent stream below; but we reached the 
top all right where the United States 
survey marks 4,998 feet above the sea. 
Down the mountain, the road was a roar- 
ing torrent. At last we reached our des- 
tination, and called “Hello!” two or 
three times to announce our arrival. 
Such is the custom of the mountains, 
and it is not safe to go to a man’s door 
after dark without making one’s pres- 
ence known by a yell or two. Soon our 
host was at the door, and when satisfied 
that guests had arrived from far away 
Yankeeland, we were made more than 
welcome. Greetings and hand shakings 
over, the horses were put under shelter, 
and by that time there was ready a sup- 
per of hot biscuits, venison and coffee, to 
which “we-uns” did justice. After an 
hour or so of chatting “we-all” took to 
our feather beds, and it seemed but a 
few minutes before the announcement 
came that “Breakfast’s ready an’ gettin’ 
cold.” Well, we didn’t let it get very 
cold. Hot biscuits, corn bread, coffee, 
venison, fresh pork, sausage and eggs, 
apple sauce, peach sauce, jellies, milk, 
and honey was the bill-of-fare—enough 
for ten men. Some of these mountain- 
eers live well; others from hand to 
mouth. Friend Warwick, being under 
the doctor’s care, did not eat more than 
half that was on the table. It is strange 
what a ride of a few miles over a fairly 
rough road will do for a sick man! Any- 
way, after a few hours of hunting and 
fishing, he was first to note that we had 
squirrels, rabbits and brook trout to add 
to our menu. 
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Trout fishing in these mountain 
streams early in January proved great 
sport. One can catch forty or fifty fish 
from six to eight inches in length in a 
couple of hours. We might fish every 
day for a month in a radius of ten miles, 
never twice in the same place, and catch 
nothing but trout—for there are no 
other fish in these clear, cold streams. 

We also hunted wild turkeys some. 
Signs were aplenty, but the birds always 
seemed to be over the next hill—they are 
most as elusive as the Almighty Dollar. 
But we got one, after much patient en- 
deavor—a fine young gobbler, weighing 
eighteen pounds and truly a beautiful 
specimen, with plumage far more radiant 
than that of his tame cousins. 

It is rough, hard work climbing these 
mountains, but “good for what ails you.” 


Unless one becomes 
familiar with © sur- 
rounding peaks and 


the trails, he can eas- 
ily get lost and wan- 
der for days within a 
mile or two of a cab- 
in, for the hills and 
streams repeat them- 
selves over and over, 
which is bewildering 
if you are not accus- 
tomed to the woods. 
But it would seem 
almost impossible for 
the mountaineer tu 
get lost, since he 
seems to know which 
way to go intuitively, 


even on the darkest 
night. One hunter 


said, “I can tell where 
I am in the woods at 
night by the sound of 
a creek or by the 
brush along its bank” 
—so well was he ac- 
quainted with the dif- 
ferent localities. 

One deer hunt took 
us far back into the 
mountains ‘to a rock 
house or cave, reached 
by trails, which could 
be followed only by 
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those familiar with them. Our moun- 
taineer friends rarely visit the place 
twice over the trail, for thei 
rendezvous is a secret. Here is a natural 
house, dry as a bone, with a fireplace— 
the smoke going no one knows where. 
The place is well ventilated, and we 
lived in it for three days on corn bread 
and venison—a one-pronged buck having 
got too near a shotgun loaded for wild 
cats, which are numerous in this local- 
ity and kill a great many fawns every 
vear. The second night the dog drove a 
fine buck out of the laurels into the creek 
which rushes down the mountain in 
front of the cave. One of the men shot 
but did not kill. Silas, dropping his 
gun, took to the cold, rushing torrent. 
waist deep. For many rods he followed. 
we keeping along the bank of the stream 
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as best we could, with pine torches in 
hand ; at last driving the deer to the foot 
of a high fall where he stood at bay, 
battling with the dog. Here was a 
chance for Silas, and he rushed forward, 
grasped the nearly exhausted animal by 
the horns and with a lightning stroke 
cut its throat. We reached the scene in 
time to witness the tragedy; with the 
glow of the torches and the roar of the 
water it made a scene that for weirdness 
was superb. The hunt was over, and we 
went back to the cave to hear what the 
other men would have done had they 
been in Silas’ place. 

Silas is the true type of the natural 
hunter. He can neither read nor write. 
Al! his ambition and prowess seem to 
center on the hunt, missing no trail that 
can be followed, gliding swiftly and si- 
lently through the forest and over the 
hills, and never seeming to tire. He can 
tell you hunting stories that would make 
the blood tingle in the veins of a Nim- 
rod. “Plot,” his hound, he dearly loves, 
and why shouldn’t he? for a more faith- 
ful friend would be hard to find—true 
as steel, gentle and loving when not on 
the hunt, but turned to a veritable fiend 
when on the fresh trail of a deer; and 
woe betide the quarry, for “Plot” never 
loses the scent no matter what strategy 
is put in play by the pursued. 

One morning friend Warwick and I 
had been planning a fishing trip to new 
waters on the morrow—not that the old 
ones were fished out; we simply wanted 
a change of scene—when who should 


stop before the door but Buck Hoopec. 


of Caney Creek, with a yoke of oxen 
hitched to a lumber wagon. He was 
just the man to give us information re- 
garding the streams, since he knew the 
country for miles around, Buck said he 
“didn’t care nary bit for fishin’; he’d 
a heap sight rudder hunt, but he would 
like to take we-alls over yonder in his ox 
team to the head of the west prong; 
that there didn’t no one’s live over that- 
a-way now, and he reckoned nobody had 
been fishin’ there since his brudder Jim 
went West three year ago.” 

That was enough for us, and we were 
ready in short order. We got three 


blankets, some salt pork, corn bread, a 
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frying-pan, coffee-pot, knives and forks, 
but no plates. We were soon aboard 
and moving slowly along with eight 
miles to make, and hoping to get some 
fishing before dark. It was most up-hill 
work, so we filled our pipes and enjoyed 
the ride. Friend Warwick gave Buck 
some of his tobacco to smoke, but after 
he had taken a few whiffs he cleaned his 
pipe out and remarked that he reckoned 
that he’d “a heap rudder have some of 
the ‘blockade’ his old dad fixed up at 
home.” I didn’t blame him, either. It’s 
strange what tastes some men have in 
regard to the “weed.” They will have a 
nice pipe, but still smoke some of the 
vilest blended concoctions to be found, 
regardless of the price. 

After a time, we reached the top of a 
ridge and turned into what had once 
heen a road, but was now nearly closed 
with a vigorous growth of bushes and 
gullied by the rains, leaving plenty of 
rocks in plain sight. After going a few 
rods the way became clearer. Buck 
started the oxen into a trot, and down 
the hill and around the mountain we 
went. We remonstrated, but Buck only 
smiled and said he “reckoned we-alls 
could holt on all right, and that he had 
to go right smart if we-alls wanted to 
get there afore dark.” Imagine yourself 
in a lumber wagon with a board for a 
seat, holding on with both hands to a 
stake fastened to the side, and gasping 
for breath at irregular intervals. At 
times it seemed the wagon would surely 
turn bottom up; but soon, with a pis- 
tol-like crack from the driver’s ten-foot 
whip-lash and a “Whoa, Charlie! gee, 
Buck!” the oxen came to a stop at the 
side of a great boulder. It was the end 
of the road, and we had arrived safely; 
but I must say that if I was not endowed 
with a “little” superfluous flesh, I think 
my bones would have rattled to pieces 
and fallen by the wayside. 

Here was a little, old, deserted cabin, 
built long ago by some venturesome pi- 
oneer hunter; the roof was fallen in, the 
door was gone, but the log sides were 
sound and the puncheon floor still intact ; 
the little chimney, built of rough pieces 
of granite plastered with clay, was 
weather-beaten and falling away; the 
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fire-place, blackened by long use, showed 
where many a meal of corn pone and 
venison had been cooked. Two long pegs 
driven between the logs over the door- 
way to hold a long Kentucky rifle, still 
remained, and I found a gun-flint and 
two arrow-heads in a crevice near one 
of the pegs. There were no windows, 
nothing but a small loophole close to 
the chimney, and when nights came the 
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meadow. It was a beautiful spot; though 
the cold, gray mantle of winter was over 
the land, a gentle south wind was blow- 
ing which made the air warm and balmy. 
We kept on to the head of the meadow 
and came to a small but high cascade, up 
which no trout could go. Below was a 
short piece of rapid water which ended 
at a large rock where the stream broad- 
ened out into a long, deep pool. We 
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door was closed and barred against the 
tempest and wild beasts, or the attack 
of Indians. Tradition says that old man 
Wilson, his wife, and two sons were 
killed by a band of savages that crossed 
the mountains about the year 1800; and 
if the story was true, it was only one of 
many similar tragedies in this region 
during the early pioneer days. 

The sun was fast going down, and we 
had about a half-mile further to travel 
afoot if we wanted any trout for supper. 
Buck pointed the way and we started, 
leaving him +o care for the oxen and pre- 
pare for the night. After a few minutes’ 
walk we could hear the sound of falling 
water, and soon come to a little natural 


could see the trout jumping for their 
evening meal. With two little black 
gnats on the leader, I crept through the 
grass until I reached the big rock at the 
head of the pool. Casting my line on 
the edge of the ripple, the flies had no 
sooner touched the water when there was 
a splash and my trouble had begun, for 
I had hooked two fish at once. The 
larger one at landing weighed nearly 
half a pound, the other was about half 
as large—pretty good ones for mountain 
trout. Warwick had got to work by this 
time, and the place seemed fairly alive 
with fish. After fishing just thirty-five 
minutes by the watch we had twenty- 
seven fine trout, six to ten inches long, 
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all from this pool, and we didn’t lose 
any big ones either. It was getting dark 
and we had to hustle to get back to camp, 
where we found Buck with a fire made 
and coffee ready. It was not long be- 
fore we had some of our fish in the pan, 
and plenty of corn bread, biscuits and 
fried pork; that supper was fit for a 
king. In our absence Buck had _ pre- 
pared a bed, cutting boughs from a near- 
by hemlock and piling them in a heap 
under a part of the fallen roof of the 
cabin. So, after we had indulged in a 
pipe, we spread our blankets on the sweet 
and fragrant bed and were soon fast 
asleep. And I must confess that in my 
dreams I caught many trout. 

With the first gray of the morn we 
had a fire started and breakfast under 
way. Our remaining trout we had 
cleaned and left on a flat rock by the 
spring, and we found a mink ‘had helped 
himself to three of the largest ones, for 
his tracks could be plainly seén in the 
sand around the rock. The rest were all 
right, and were soon in the pan and 
done to a turn. By the time’ we had 
eaten our fill, the sun was, just rising 
over the high peaks and sending its. rays 
across the valley which lay below us, The 
view was magnificent. The morning va- 
pors were rising from the stream in the 
gorge and the murmur of its: waters 
could be plainly heard. Away. to the 
right was a shaft of vapor rising from 4 
waterfall—a thread of silver in the sun- 
light, with dark green hemlocks for a 
background. Far to the north rose the 
great bald peaks—the backbone of the 
Blue Ridge, like silent sentinels far above 
the morning clouds. I stood and gazed 
until Warwick exclaimed, “Well, come 
on if we are going to have a try at the 
trout this morning!” So we started for 
the meadow where we fished the evening 
before, leaving Buck to himself. He said 
he wanted to look for mica. We soon 
reached the pool by the big rock, getting 
wet to the hips in the tall grass, and 
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were not long hooking a few more beau- 
ties. Then we started to fish down 
stream. ‘The brook wound its way ser- 
pentlike, forming many deep, dark hid- 
ing places for the trout, and our baskets 
began to get heavy. At the lower end of 
the meadow a large hemlock had fallen 
across the stream; its dead branches and 
driftwood had formed quite a dam, 
making a pool with a large patch of 
foam and an eddy that carried great 
crowns of suds back and forth on the 
surface. Dropping my fly on the clear 
spot of water in the center, it was in- 
stantly seized by a fish, and like a flash 
it darted beneath the foam and into the 
tangle of roots and drift below—the 
leader parted and he was gone. My bas- 
ket was nearly full and so was War- 
wick’s. We had all the fish that we 
could conveniently carry, and started 
back to the wagon, gathering some moss 
and ferns on our way to pack the fish in. 

Buck shortly made his appearance 
with two large pieces of mica, and said 
he reckoned if he had a pick he could 
get some a right smart bigger. There 
are valuable mica beds in these moun- 
tains, as yet undisturbed, but some day 
they will be opened up and the product 
marketed. We gathered up our traps, 
the oxen were hooked to the wagon and 
with a “go-lang, ge-up!” and a snap of 
the whip we were off, homeward bound. 
As we turned a bend in the road I gave 
a regretful last look at the picturesque 
spot and the little cabin. When we 
reached the main road, and it being 
mostly down hill, we warned Buck not 
to repeat the trotting act, as it would be 
disastrous to the fish. So he set the 
brake on the rear wheel and we felt safe, 
reaching our headquarters for dinner. 

Buck would not accept anything for 
the outing he had given us save our pro- 
fuse thanks and a “square meal.” Of 
like spirit was the courtesy shown us by 
all those simple mountaineers, gentle- 
men all of Nature’s truest stamp. 
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PART 


66 ISCIPLINE, I heard you yelp out 
at least a dozen times last night 


in your sleep, and once you 
groaned: ‘O be joyful, ye brethren,’ in a 
gasp like a lost foghorn.” 

“T don’t know what ails me, Colonel. 
I ache in every bone—” 

“Humph! I see, you’re suffering from 
a disease similar to Boarding-House Bed. 
It’s called Cobblestone Bunk—” 

“What! My splendid balsam browse 
bed? Nonsense, man!” 

“Let’s see the thing?” In my official 
capacity of marshal of the camp I went 
over to inspect. 

“Just’s | expected. All wrong. Regu- 
lar greenhorn job. In the first place 
you went and chopped yourself sore, cut- 
ting down an unoffending hemlock a foot 
thick to get your pile of browse. Then 
you bundled it into your tent and spread 
it out all over the floor.” 

The Deacon’s nose had been steadily 
going up in the air in a prodigious sneer 
during this speech, and the moment | 
stopped for breath he came at me: “Yes, 
but my good fellow, will you tell me a 
better bed than balsam fir?” 

“Tut, tut! don’t you ‘good fellow’ me, 
Disciple! The way you’ve done it makes 
a tolerable bed—for one night. The next 
night it feels like sand, having packed 
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down tight. And not good sand, either. 
Sand that has never been screened, and 
is full of gravel and hard-heads. Now, 
if I can find a switch robust enough— 
and it won’t be hard to in this mess of 
browse, either—I propose to teach—” 

But he deployed suddenly through a 
flap of the tent and I missed him. 

“All right, Colonel,” he laughed, re- 
appearing around the other side; “I'll be 
the goat. What’s your scheme ?” 

“First of all, get you two six-inch 
logs, one seven and the other three feet 
long. Call me when you are ready, as I 
am going to ham-and-corn-meal the 
crowd for breakfast.” 

There is little to be said about ham, 
except to be sure and take one along. In 
spite of all the how] about trusts, I find 
that the bie nackers put up the sweetest 
and best-cured article. To get the most 
good out of your ham, use the large end 
in slices three-quarters of an inch thick. 
These are fried over a slow fire twenty 
minutes, with a cover over the pan. The 
small end from the joint on is rather 
tough to work up in this fashion, and is 
best boiled for three hours, by which 
time the skin will readily come off. Then 
sugar all over, stick in cloves, and put 
in the oven to bake until brown. Serve 
cold in thin slices. 
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Cornmeal and ham lie down together 
in one’s stomach just as naturally as the 
former does inside the latter in his state 
of original hog. Stir the meal slowly 
into boiling, salted water, and cook for 
thirty minutes. It is then corn-mush, 
and may be poured into a pie tin, cooled 
and cut into strips, which are fried in 
the ham fat. Or it may be enriched with 
an egg and a little milk and baked in 
the oven. Either way seems to dovetail 
in with a proper ham, so that one can’t 
see the joint. Another good breakfast 
combination is hog and hominy. Boil 
it (not the hog) till soft in salted water. 
It takes twenty-five minutes’ slow sim- 
mering. 

I did so well with my ham and corn- 
meal that the whole camp was up and 
sniffing around by the time the Deacon 
reported his logs ready. 

“Now, you youngsters, get out of this 
and forage for blackberries for breakfast. 
All right, Deacon, I’ll be with you in a 
moment. 

“Scott! What a nest! Fire out all 
this browse, dig up these stones and chop 
out a few dozen of those roots. Not 
the whole floor, man! You want a place 
seven by three to sleep in, don’t you? 
There, that’s better—right along the 
north wall of your tent. Now lay the 
seven-foot log three feet away and paral- 
lel to the wall and the three-foot one 
across the end. Good. Stake them in 
place, and chop up a lot of your browse 
to as near a foot long from tip to cut as 
you can get it.” 

“Chop it! Never. The book says al- 
ways to pull or break it—never cut it.” 

“Never mind the book. Forget it. 
This bed’s going to be made Adirondack- 
fashion, or we'll lock you up for making 
unearthly noises at dead of night.” 

I could see his ears prick up at the 
mention of the magic word “Adiron- 
dack.” Nothing like getting one’s medi- 
um into a receptive state. 

“Now, begin at the head of your bed, 
Disciple, and stand your browse up on 
end with the tips up and cut-ends down. 
Don’t mind sticking plenty of them down 
into the earth to stiffen the bed up.” 

“Q holy smoke, Colonel! Tll get 


the thing done just about the time we’re 
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going to break camp. Id as soon shin- 
gle a house—” 

“Shee-eucks, man! Don’t you see it? 
You’re getting a bed of browse a foot 
thick that will carry you like a spring 
mattress and simply can’t flatten down. 
You'll have all morning to make a job 
of work of it after breakfast. Now that 
you’ve got the hang of the thing, leave 
it alone for the present. I want you 
to toast hardtack and make coffee for 
breakfast. And, next time you want 
browse, just try climbing the tree and 
lopping off bushy branches here and 
there. It’s a sight better for both you 
and the tree than chopping it down.” 

There are so many coffee cranks in 
the woods that I hardly know why I 
dare mention the subject. Still, for those 
who simply want to learn how to make 
a coffee that will not taste like half- 
cooked grounds, I will give the follow- 
ing recipe: One small grab of ground 
coffee (as much as will fill the palm of 
your hand) to each person. Boil water 
in coffee-pot. Shovel in the coffee and 
let her boil like the devil until she raises 
the lid and puts out the camp-fire. Res- 
cue. Set on side of fire to simmer for 
fifteen minutes. Settle with a whisky- 
glassful of cold spring water, and serve. 
I prefer it plain black with sugar, but 
it is not bad with condensed cream—if 
someone else totes the can. 

Our breakfast, I may mention, was 
not bad for a party tired of fish and 
wearied of game. We had: Blackberries 
with sugar; ham and fried corn mush; 
toasted hardtack and clear coffee. 

There are a number of esthetic occu- 
pations connected with camp life. Mak- 
ing a camp broom is one of them. 
Huckleberry is the proper bush for this 
article. A few sprays of it, lashed to- 
gether with twine, make a broom aston- 
ishing in its durability and its capacity 
to flick off leaves and twigs from camp 
blankets. Still another esthetic occu- 
pation is hunting rail-birds from a canoe. 
It’s simply a matter of holey shoes and 
a quick eye. *Tis no job for a fat man, 
since the dear old dog must be left be- 
hind or both of you will be in the water 
at the first sight of game. But railbirds 
constitute the raw material of most of 
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the terrapin of commerce; so I fared 
forth down to the inlet about 4 o’clock 
that afternoon, leaving Con yelping dis- 
consolately at seeing me and the gun 
going on a shooting trip without him. 

As the canoe tripped gaily down 
stream with the wind abeam, it seemed 
a good occasion for a profound medita- 
tion on the vagaries of our Julian-Gre- 
gorian calendar. Judged from the 
sportsman’s point of view, these eminent 
worthies have made a pretty sorry fist 
of it. Look at our foolish New Year, 
for instance. There’s nothing “new” 
about it. It begins nowhere, ends no- 
where, changes nothing; is vapid, inane. 
Same old ice and snow and ravening 
wind on New Year’s day as on December 
thirty-first. Even the Indians knew bet- 
ter than to try and make good resolu- 
tions and turn over “new leaves” in the 
dead of winter, when everyone is sinful 
and loaded with murderous feelings 
about the weather. It took a civilization 
that could invent work and house rent 
and all the other misplaced persecutions 
to place the “New Year” where it did. 
But we of the outdoor tribes can outline 
a more rational calendar. Nature begins 
her new year on the twelfth of May. 
That is the date when all the forest 
leaves are fully out. It is the only great 
event in Nature’s year that has a fixed 
date. It seldom varies, except in un- 
usually backward springs. 

When I was a boy we always cele- 
brated the Twelfth of May with a camp 
in honor of the occasion. Soft and ten- 
der, velvety as new silk, the full-fledged 
leaves filled the woods with a fragrance 
not to be matched at any other season. 
The long months of preparation, of sap 
running, of budding, are through. Even 
the late hickories and ashes are ready 
for the coming year’s work. The last 
leaf is unfurled to the glory of milord 
the sun, and another season for all has 
begun. You will find that the protection 
afforded by the coming of the leaves is 
also the signal for the birds to begin 
taking to nest. 

Heigho! Here we are, arrived at the 
hunting grounds! A salt creek, looped 
among the vast marshes, empties into 
the river near the inlet at this point. 
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One simply can’t resist the invitation of 
its tranquil vistas bordered with reflec- 
tions of blue flags, sedge grass and pink 
marshmallows. I doff sails and get out 
the double-blade. Up we go, to the soft, 
trilling welcome of the marsh wren, and 
the gurgled “o’callu” of the blackbird. 
Already the marsh is ablaze with golden 
color from the setting sun—Pst! There’s 
a rail! See him? Just drawing in his 
head from that clump of grasses—Bang ! 
Got him. You must see and shoot quick 
if you are going to do it from a canoe. 
I fired right into the clump of sedge. In 
another instant he would have been 
scurrying off through a marsh runway 
like the wind. 

Well, to continue with this calendar 
business: These camps in honor of the 
leaves always involved getting out the 
good old lancewood trout rod, overhaul- 
ing the canoe, and a week’s-end cruise 
on some up-state river near the city. It 
is too early for summer campers, as one 
still needs night fires to take off the chill. 
The display of wood flowers is well worth 
camping among, even if the streams were 
not also full of fish. Every little rivulet, 
that in summer is but a dry ravine, is 
tinkling its tiny current through thick 
growths of Solomon’s seal, mandrake and 
late dog-tooth violets all in full blossom. 
The first lobelias rear their heaven-bluc 
spikes in every clump of wild grass. In 
the ravines the elderberry, shadberry and 
other water-loving bushes are covered 
with tiny blossoms, and are hopping with 
small warblers and flyeatchers. It is 
the New Year, lovely and fragrant, that 
fills the woods anew with her fresh per- 
fume— 

Did vou hear that grating squeak over 
vonder in the marsh? Quick! Out of 
the canoe with your fat paunch and 
splash through the tall grass like a steam 
thresher. There they go, three of them. 
Bang! Bang! That makes two more for 
the entreé. It’s a crime to miss these 
creatures—they fly like a frowzy hen. 
Here they are, dead as Pontius Pilate. 
Let’s back to the canoe, first swashing 
out the holey shoes in the creek. 

As I was saying, the woodland year 
advances serenely from the twelfth of 
May. The leaves harden, blossoms ma- 
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ture and wither, and the green tree fruit 
appears. Also callow fledglings from 
countless nests of the feathered tribes, 
learning awkwardly in a week a trick 
which all our invention cannot dupli- 
cate. It is a steady march of events, 
unbroken, foreordained. Species by spe- 
cies, the tree families mature their fruit 
—the green acorns of the oaks, the green- 
shelled nuts of the hickories and chest- 
nuts, the green-winged seeds of the ashes 
and maples. 

Then comes a stroke like the lash of 
a whip—the first real, hard frost, with a 
keen wind out of the northwest. Look 
for it about the end of September. No 
more sap! Ripen and brown all the load 
of nuts and seeds. Already the maples 
and cherries have shown color in their 
leaves; and now, in some mysterious 
manner, a pot of paint is being passed 
from tree to tree— 

Bang! 1 had hardly time to whip the 
gun off my knees. That fellow was just 
coming out into the sedge after swim- 
ming under water across the creek. They 
are good and fat—for rails—this sea- 
son. 

To go on with the calendar: These are 
the crispest, briskest days of all the year. 
No more of the midsummer angler’s 
languid philosophy. Here steps in a 
nobler, a more commanding type of hu- 
man on the canvas. The Hunter’s Moon 
is shining, and man, the keenest hunter 
of them all, enters the forest with his 
rifle, which is simplv his ancient long- 
bow made stronger. The trees shed down 
their big blessing in a hail of rich fruit, 
and the woods are alive with hurrying, 
scurrying animals. Troops of birds, 
southward bound, thread through the 
tree tops; every living thing hunts and 
is hunted. And endlessly the leaves sift 
downwards, making a soft noise which 
pervades the silence of the woods like a 
long drawn out whisper. 

Month for month, this period is nearly 
as long as the one of growth, being part 
of September, and all of October and 
November. It has a smell of its own, 
the smell of autumn leaves, as distinct 
and as delightful as that of early sum- 
mer. And then comes an event which 


doesn’t make a sound, though it almost 
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seems to—the first fall of snow. There 
have been scurries of flakes before; but 
that first, steady downfall does not oc- 
cur until early in December in the mid- 
dle states. In a single day the forest is 
transmuted into a wonderful lacework of 
white— 

There he goes! Bang! That makes 
five. He was swimming across the creek, 
much after the style of the Florida snake- 
bird, and forgot to dive in time. This 
is about as far up as the canoe can go. 
Might as well shake out the sails and 
start for home, as the sun is well down. 
To-morrow I will show the Deacon how 
to make an entrée of terrapin. 

Let’s see, we left the calendar in the 
middle of winter. I don’t know when 
the woods are more beautiful. The icy 
wind does not cut into the still solitudes 
of the tree trunks, and it is good jusi 
to walk abroad without either rod or gun. 
Just your eyes to pay homage to the 
beauty and purity about you, and your 
nimble mind to recognize and read the 
countless stories told in tiny animal 
tracks all over the woods. You will 
always find an occasional chickadee or 
jay or snow sparrow or scarlet tanager 
to keep you company, and it’s a good 
time to study hawks, especially as the 
season advances into February and 
March. 

Strangely enough, the season is short, 
in spite of the current phrase “the long 
winter’s sleep.” As a matter of fact, 
it is only three months, for late in Feb- 
ruary will be a hot thaw that fills the 
woods with noises of running water and 
puts a definite finis to the quiet of win- 
ter. The early nuthatches and creepers 
are already coming in, and every sweet 
gum tree is covered with yellow warblers, 
Canada bound, picking seeds out of the 
burr-like pendant nuts. The spirit of 
prophecy is abroad in the air. Arbutus 
blossoms are already to be found in the 
sun-warm banks under the pines. Be- 
fore March is over the woods are car- 
peted with Star of Bethlehem flowers. 
All through April the buds glisten with 
new sap, while thaw after thaw melts 
away the winter snow. Our own home 
birds have arrived to stay, and their new 
nests and spring carols divide one’s at- 
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tention with the early blossoming trees. 
By the first of May all the buds have 
burst into scrawny, scraggly, half-opened 
young leaves, tinging the forest with 
pale blue greens against the gray of the 
timber. Then with a rush and a bound 
comes the immortal twelfth again, and 
once more we begin a new year. 

There! That’s the way Nature ar- 
ranges her calendar, and here we 
home again at the landing. 
I perceive, by the fact that 
everyone is sound asleep, that 
the chef is the only one with 
energy enough to be up and 
doing. It will be dark in an 
hour; so, if I can find a handy 
wet bathing suit, it won’t take 
long to recruit the Deacon to 
my forces. 

“What! Up, varlet! 
(Thwack!) Like my 
style of browse bed, 
do you? Well, this Jj 
camp’s got to eat, and (A a 
there isn’t even fire- oS ; 
wood. Over into the 
clump of birches and _ 
cherries with your © 
gander -shanked old 
hide rack, before | 
flail !” 

I reckon he’s running yet, but no mat- 
ter. He'll be back soon with a young 
tree over his shoulder. Well; here are 
frogs’ legs for supper—the boys went 
frogging last night, and, as I taught ’em, 
I may as well digress and explain the 
how of it. 

A favorite method, and one much ad- 
vertised, is to fish for Rana with a red 
It is good—except that there are 
no frogs. True, you can have a good 
deal of fun with medium-sized green 
frogs in the daytime. They jump for 
your rag and miss it by about two feet, 
being very poor shots, but are always 
unabashed and anxious to show off their 
skill again and again. But the husky old 
bullies usually lie low during the day- 
time and keep cool up among the cat- 
tails. Along about dusk they will get 
out on the lily pads and tune up for the 
evening’s vocal selections. When you 
hear a noise like a lost cow bawling for 


are, 


with this 


assist 


rag. 
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home and mother—a dozen lost cows in 
fact, echoing up the river—then is the 
time to get out your canoe and your jack 
lantern and go a-frogging. 

Provide yourself with a light gaff, 
made of a straight shoot of arrow wood 
four feet long, to which you have se- 
cured your largest pickerel hook. Now, 
work the canoe out into the lily pads with 
vour little one-hand auxiliary paddle 


“IT IS THEN CORN MUSH” 


The chorus wil! be all around you, and 
“strangely silent,” as the novelists say. 
Also immovable. Turn your jack light 
on one and paddle abreast of him. Don’t 
touch him or he will hop as if galvanized 
with an electric shock. Stretch out the 
gaff over his back, with the hook look- 
ing down, and give it a quick yank. You 
will get him in the far side every time. 
Kill him with a blow on the head as soon 
as you haul him aboard. 

The Deacon had gotten a fire going, 
while I skinned a batch of legs and 
enlightened him as to the foregoing: 

“There, Colonel,” he opined, “that’s 
as sweet a birch fire as you ever fried 
over. What’s your word on pots ’n’ 
pans ?” 
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“Get out two frying pans and two 
pots, slice up a lot of those sweet po- 
tatoes boiled yesterday and bring me the 
flitch of bacon.” 

Frogs’ legs and spring chicken have 
one point in common—neither should be 
cooked sooner than twenty-four hours 
after killing. Both should “hang” like 
game—or otherwise they will be tough 
and stringy. Aside from this, I fail to 
see any points of resemblance. We soon 
had the frogs’ legs parboiling and ba- 
con going in one of the pans. There is 
no better medium to do them in than 
bacon fat after the bacon is done and 
has been fished out. 

The Deacon set about frving the slices 
of sweet potato, first sugaring them on 
both sides to make them brown quickly. 

Meanwhile I got out a dozen small 
white onions from the war bags, shelled 
them and got them boiling in the other 
pot. Thev boil tender in about thirtv- 
‘five minutes and form the succulent, 
watery element to balance the fried work. 
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Otherwise the meal would be dry eating. 

“Now, then, Disciple, pour a hatful 
of sea water over any of my rogues you 
may find sleeping in the tents, and send 
them down to the spring to get that 
pailful of oysters I sank in the brook 
to cool. Set the table and rout out the 
mob to supper, while I roll these legs 
in cornmeal and fry till you can’t keep 
your nose out of the pan.” 

While they were gone I got up a dish 
of water-cresses from a lot the bovs found 
down the brook, made a French salad 
dressing for it, and served the frogs’ 
legs done to a rich brown—three to each 
person, with a slice of bacon and a sprig 
of cress on the side to each plate. 

“Get busy, everybody! Kids, you open 
those oysters and let’s have five apiece 
for a starter. Judge, see if we haven’t 
enough huckleberries left from. last pick- 
ing to make a dessert. All ready, Dea- 
con? Serve out the inyins ’n’ ’taters. 
Chillun’s, set down an’ eat till you all is 
powerful crowded !” 


(To be continued) 


THE SONG OF THE SKILLET 


By D. A. SACHS, Jr. 


Ak, The Song of The Skillet, 

With its sizzling and its spurts, 

Is the sweetest that the camper wants to hear; 
The grace-notes meet the zephyrs, 

And the faint staccato tones 

Whisper greetings in the lonely angler’s ear. 


The vesper shades are falling, 

And the glowing embers shed 

Their mellow light along the splashing creek; 
The whip-poor-will is calling 

To the world a last good-night, 

And the skillet song, itself, is growing weak. 


The dying embers blacken, 

As they singe their grassy nest, 

And the dusky twilight steals along the shore; 
The twinkling stars their javelins cast 

To taunt the drowsy creek, 

And The Song of The Skillet is no more. 











CHAPTER V 


ON FORBIDDEN GROUND 


HE Southerland home stood some 
distance from the road, a wide 
lawn shaded with native forest 

trees extending to a low terrace, which 
was reached from the gateway bv a few 
steps and a gentle slope. Beliund the 
house stood a grove of spreading oaks, 
from which a lane led down to the fields 
below. From the front windows there 
was a charming view across the vallevs 
of the North Branch and Possum Creek, 
vast fields of grain and intervening 
woods extending to a hazy blue timber 
line on the distant horizon, which marks 
the course of the Wabash. Here and 
there farm-houses nestled in their little 
groves and orchards, or a dazzling glint 
of reflected sunlight told of some shal- 
low stream or tiny pond. 

The front door opened into a 
hall; a stairway with broad, low 
ascended to a landing with a _broad- 
ledged window, then on to the rooms 
above. At the left of the hall wide 
folding doors led to the drawing-room ; 
to the left was the library, entering 
which one’s attention was at once drawn 
to the large fireplace whose massive and- 


wide 


steps 


irons hold great logs when the days 
shorten and winter’s icy breath drives 
people within doors. Handsome rugs, 


spread carelessly before the hearth, only 
partially concealed an inlaid floor such 
as a more outwardly pretentious dwell- 
ing than the Southerland home might 
hardly be suspicioned of containing. 
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Low book-cases were on every hand, and 
there was a center-table laden with 
books, magazines and illustrated week- 
lies. The dining-room was just beyond, 
reached through a curtained entrance. 
Across a narrow hall leading to the side 
porch there was a small room furnished 
as a den, where Southerland was accus- 
tomed to receive those who called in re- 
lation to business matters. But when 
Daniels and Ridgway arrived, they were 
met on the porch and at once conducted 
to the drawing-room, where an introduc- 
tion to the ladies followed, and South- 
erland’s two sons were presented to the 
visitors. 

“We receive you quite formally to- 
night, Mr. Daniels,” said Mrs. Souther- 
land. “The truth is, that big fire across 
the hall drove us out. It is unusually 
warm outdoors, is it not” 

“Surprisingly so; we spoke of it as 
we came along.” 

“The fire will die down presently, 
and it will be much cooler after dark. 
Our formality will then be over,” she 
said with a smile. “The library is by 
far the most comfortable of our rooms.” 

Ridgway was upon the point of re- 
plying, when a ring at the front door an- 
nounced another caller—Dr. Brown. He 
commenced talking before he entered 
the room, hoping that he was not late. 
announcing how glad he was to see Mr. 
Daniels again—and looking in splendid 
health (this with professional sincerity 
of tone)—and he continued with many 
questions concerning the shooting, mucl 
as though he had made a life study of 
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birds and dogs and guns. Ridgway 
noted quietly that Daniels vied with the 
doctor in entertaining the daughter of 
the household. The three were con- 
versing merrily as they went in to din- 
ner, and there was much laughter over 
the girl’s remarks. 

“T wish to know what all this fun is 
about, Mr. Daniels,” remarked the host- 
ess, “and so I will seat you here on my 
right, and Alice may sit next to you. 
Mr. Ridgway, I must ask you and the 
Doctor to sit together, since * unfor- 
tunately the ladies are in the minority.” 

The conversation between Alice and 
Daniels was continued for a time, Mrs. 
Southerland now and then adding a 
word and joining in the laugh that fol- 
lowed. Dick made inquiries of his host 
about the wheat and corn crops, and 
discussed the respective merits of vari- 
ous breeds of horses and cattle, and the 
standards and types represented at the 
Eastern shows. The young man was a 
close observer and had traveled much 
and read more, and was naturally well 
posted on subjects of this sort. Notic- 
ing that the Doctor was kept quite out of 
the conversation, Mrs. Southerland 
turned to him, and was seconded by 
Daniels, who was an adept in the art of 
putting people at their ease. There were 
many inquiries to be made and answered 
about the Riverdale 
whom Daniels had met on other visits, 
and while the Doctor was supplying this 
information, Dick improved his oppor- 
tunity to converse with Alice. She asked 
his opinion of the country, and he sang 
its praise like the poet that he was. The 
beautiful autumn foliage, the golden 
stubble, the balmy air, the freedom of 
country life—his quiet eloquence stilled 
the others around the table and turned 
the Doctor’s face green with envy. There 


good people of 


was an agreeable comment upon country 
fare, as well, and a word of praise for 
the wine, and underlying both a compli- 
ment for his entertainers. Daniels sus- 
piciously remarked his unusually talka- 
tive mood, but laughed with the rest at 
the sprinkling of jokes told, everyone of 
them new and -for Dick had a 
love for clean-cut humor. Dinner over, 
he talked with Mrs. Southerland of New 


sood 
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York and other cities she had visited ; 
then he commenced chatting with the 
boys about their studies and sports, and 
eventually went with them to inspect 
certain treasures in the den, from which 
apartment there presently came sounds 
of youthful merriment. 

“Your friend is apparently very fond 
of children,” remarked Mrs. Souther- 
land to Daniels. 

“It is a case of three boys with but a 
single thought,” laughed the latter. 
“Ridgway is as young of heart as either 
of the others. I never saw such a fellow 

or one that I liked better. Here they 
come back.” 

The boys were clinging to Dick’s arms 
and urging him to come again—soon. 

“My children seem to have taken en- 
tire possession of you,” Mrs. Souther- 
land said. 

“T invariably fall an easy captive to 
children—especially those that are so 
handsome and bright.” 

“Thank you. Nothing is more grat- 
ifying to a mother than praise of her 
children. But you are not going, Mr. 
Daniels ?” 

“With us, early rising and constant 
exercise in the open air put late hours 
out of the question,” responded Daniels. 
“We will sleep all the sounder for hav- 
ing spent such a delightful evening.” 

Mr. Southerland went with them to 
the door. ‘he moon was shining in a 
silver haze that enhanced rather than 
concealed its beauty, and the artist’s ex- 
clamation of delight at the unique and 
lovely effect brought the others to the 
porch, where it was of course necessary 
that the good-nights should again be 
spoken. Then the friends bent their 
steps toward Perrine’s along the “short 
cut” that Peter had mentioned to them, 
through orchard and stubble. Not a 
word passed between them until the 
boundary fence was reached; then Dan- 
iels turned upon his companion impa- 
tiently. 

“Well. why don’t you say it?” 

“What's the queried Dick. 
“That last glance in the moonlight—- 
and the liquid musie of her voice when 
she said I must come again! It is a 
serious wound this time, old man. Ah, 


use ?” 
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woe is mine! Why didn’t I take up the 
study of medicine and hang out my 
shingle at Riverdale?” 

“Presumably because a special provi- 
dence is guarding the lives of the good 
people of that little village. And now, 
since you have relieved your mind, be 
kind enough to remember that you are 
to shoot tomorrow, the day after, and 
every day—Sundays excepted—while we 
stay in this locality. Can your brain 
grasp that fact?” 

“I doubt it. This haze seems to be 
all-permeating—and when even the 
moon is befogged, why should my dull 
intellect ” But Daniels silenced him 
with a growl, vaulted over the fence and 
led the way to Perrine’s gate. 

A few days later the sportsmen sat 
side by side upon the veranda steps, 
smoking their cigars and evidently less 
anxious than usual to get an early start 
afield. 

“Where do you go today?” 
ter from the door. 

“We were just discussing that ques- 
tion,” replied Dick. “Daniels says it is 
time to give the home birds a rest, if 
the shooting is to be good another year. 
We have shot out Henson’s place pretty 
thoroughly, as well as all those others 
that we struck earlier in the game.” 

“T’ll tell you what you might do,” 
said Peter. “I’m going up to the far 
wood lot on the branch, and you might 
go along and strike in on the Rawlings 
place—not a very big field, to be sure, 
but there are cornfields on another farm 
across the slough, where there are sure 
to be birds. You know that ground, 
Mr. Daniels—and there is a little round 
prairie beyond, where you might bag a 
few chickens.” 

“Last vear I killed two chickens and 
four snipe along a ditch in the prairie,” 
responded Daniels. ‘“There’s always a 
few chickens there ; but they will be wild 
now. The best chance, if you find them 
in the morning, is to shoot, no matter 
how far away they flush; then watch 
where they settle, and try them again 
when the day is older and warmer.” 

“That- suits me,” responded Dick. 
“How soon do we start?” 

“Just as soon as I can hitch up,” re- 





asked Pe- 
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sponded Peter, and in a very few min- 
utes they were rattling down the road in 
a springless farm wagon, seated on rough 
boards, and with the dogs crouching at 
their feet. But even with this haste, 
the day was three or four hours old 
when they parted company with Peter, 
the frost had melted and dried upon 
the stubble, weeds and grass, and the 
heat and the dust from dead vegetation 
made hunting difficult for the dogs. The 
first field and an adjoining slough were 
beaten up without results, but on the 
ditch a snipe flushed and was quickly 
cut down by Dick, Daniels shortly after- 
ward bagging another. They hunted 
along the next fence, and finally crossed 
it and entered the prairie beyond, but 
at the end of two hours had not an- 
other bird to show. Then a flock of 
quail flushed before Daniels and he 
marked them down beyond a slough, 
where they could be reached only by a 
long detour. ‘There was a fence to cross, 
but neither of the hunters gave heed to 
this fact until, when they reached the 
stubble and commenced shooting the 
scattered birds, there heard loud 
shouting from a field beyond: “Stop 
that shooting there! Get off this farm !” 

“That has a familiar sound, but it’s 
the first time I’ve heard it in Illinois,” 
remarked Ridgway. “Who owns this 
place ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea—but let 
us restrain our impatience. Yonder 
come a couple of fellows who can doubt- 
less supply enlightenment.” 

“You'll have to get right out of here,” 
said one of the men, curiously eyeing the 
dogs as they stood on a point. “This 
farm’s posted—don’t vou know that?” 

“No,” said Daniels ; “I saw no signs.” 

“They’re over there on the lane, all 
right.” 

“Who 
Dick. 

“Old man Southerland.” 

“The dickens he does! I happen to 
know that he doesn’t allow shooting.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Daniels there knows it. 
too.”’ 

“Ts that lane a public thoroughfare ?” 
asked Daniels, as they were escorted to 
the fence. 


Was 


owns this land?” inquired 
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“Sure—but you can’t shoot on the 
other side. That land is posted, too.” 

There was a momentary halt at the 
fence, due to the fact that Dick had eas- 
ually produced his flask. Possibly the 
time may come when human nature will 
find no temptation in an invitation to 
partake of spirituous refreshment, but 
in the present day and time the glimpse 
of a half-pint bottle will frequently win 
privileges that could not be purchased 
with cold cash. 

“Say,” said one of the men after the 
second drink, ‘of course we are supposed 
to order off hunters if we hear ’em shoot- 
ing; but it is a long ways to the big 
house, and I happen to know that South- 
erland is in town today. Bill and I was 
just on the point of going back; so if 
you gentlemen want to sit down and 
smoke for a few minutes ‘ 

“Where this lane 
asked Ridgway. 

“Brings you into the big road about 
a mile below Perrine’s.” 

The sportsmen exchanged glances. 

“We are certainly obliged to you gen- 
tlemen for the kindness you have 
shown us, but I guess we might as well 
eall it a half-day and try to get home in 
time for dinner,” remarked Daniels. 

The men in their turn mutely ques- 
tioned each other with their eyes. 

“We brought some lunch with us,” 
said one of them hesitatingly. “It don’t 
amount to much so far as style goes, 
but there is a big plenty of bread and 
meat and boiled eggs.” 

“And I’m sorry we haven’t a full 
flask to leave with you to accompany it,” 
responded Ridgway heartily. “But, all 
the same, we would never ask an em- 
ploye to disregard instructions. Mr. 
Southerland has a perfect right to pro- 
tect his game. and I would like to see 
all his neighbors adopt the same policy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


CRUMBLING 


does come out? 


BARRIERS 

The dogs were called to heel, and the 
friends walked slowly up the lane. They 
had small hope of further shooting that 
day, but a couple of snipe flushed from 
the first bit of marshy ground and were 
kind enough to fly straightaway until 
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overtaken by the hail of No. 8s. Far- 
ther on, at the mouth of the lane, the 
dogs began roading a covey of quail that 
had crossed from the Southerland prem- 
ises and crossed to Perrine’s place. As 


was almost invariably the case, these 
birds knew which way to fly when 
flushed, but four of them were over- 


taken by disaster on the way. 

Said Ridgway after supper: “I think, 
Dan, that we should go over to Souther- 
land’s—make our party call, you know 

and apologize for going hunting to- 
day on the posted farm. ‘These men evi- 
dently knew you, and it is dollars to 
doughnuts that they have reported us.” 

Daniels glanced at his watch and 
said, “Remember, we are not going to 

Later, as they approached 
Ridgway “You 
tender our apologies to the old man, and 
Ill tell Miss Alice that we are real sorry, 
too.” 

Southerland received them with his 
usual courtesy and dismissed the sub- 
ject with, “Of course, it was a mistake.” 
Dick told Alice of their adventure, and 
she said, “I am sorry father is so op- 
posed to shooting, but it is a family tra- 
dition.” Then she led the conversation 
into other channels, asking many ques- 
tions about New York and other East- 
ern cities, and telling of her school days 
in Gotham, and of the occasional visits 
of her father and mother, when there 
would be days and nights of pleasurable 
excursions to the outlying districts, vis- 
its to theaters and operas, and shopping 
fours around town. Dick begged to be 
notified in case she contemplated fur- 
ther visits to New York, and expressed 
his regrets when told that she had small 
hopes of such a trip in the near future. 
Coming back to subjects nearer home, 
he praised the horse he had seen her 
riding upon the day of their arrival, and 
learned that she was passionately fond of 
fox hunting and often followed her un- 
cle’s hounds in the field, and that she 
had always fancied she would like shoot- 
ing quite as well. It developed that 
there would be a fox chase on the fol- 
lowing day. and, upon Dick’s announce- 
ment that he would endeavor to find a 
suitable horse and join in the sport, 


stay long.” 


the house suggested, 











“‘sTOP THAT SHOOTING! GET OFF THIS FARM |”’ 
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mounts for Daniels and himself 
offered from Southerland’s stables. The 
friends were invited to arrive in time 
for luncheon prior to departure for the 
hunt, and this portion of the invitation 
Daniels accepted, but regretfully an- 
nounced that riding was not among his 
accomplishinents. As might be expected, 
he grumbled savagely on the way home 
at this unexpected break in his  pro- 
gramme of continual shooting, and Dick 
listened in silence until patience ceased 
to be a virtue. 

“What is a fellow expected to do when 
a pretty girl asks him to go riding with 
her?” he demanded. “I'll cut it out, if 
you say so. We can send word that Pe- 
ter had arranged to take us down to his 
brother’s place, and that they expected 
us at dinner. How will that suit you? 
Then Peter will tell his wife, and she 
will carry the news to Mrs. Souther- 
land, that we deliberately planned to get 
out of going there after accepting the 
invitation. Again, how will that suit 
you?” 

“It is not a large matter, after all,” 
admitted Daniels. 

“1 should say it wasn’t. Only one 
day off. We can shoot during the best 
hours of the morning—and for my part, 
I have had so much shooting, shooting, 
snooting, from morning till night, that 
I really think a ride across country will 
be an agreeable change. Afterwards we 
will go down to Peter’s brother’s place 
for a couple of days, and then I think 
I would like to paint a day or so. You 
are going to paint some, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, next week, for a few days. 
There’s those bits of scenery we have 
both decided to put on canvas—I pre- 
sume we will work together?” 

“Certainly. I am willing to be con- 
tinually under your protecting eye—and 
possibly we might arrange a system of 
messenger boys to give you tidings of 
my doings at intervals tomorrow. Don’t 
say it, old man; you know I didn’t really 
mean a word of it.” 

Daniels merely smiled at his friend’s 
irritabilitv, and a few minutes later was 


were 


chatting easily with Alice, who met 
them already arrayed in her riding 
habit. 
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“The day is so fine,” she said, “and I 
was not willing to keep you waiting 
while 1 dressed. Luncheon is all ready 
for us, and we will make an early start.” 

“The luncheon at least 1 will enjoy,” 
remarked Daniels. “As for the rest— 
well, I have no doubt that I am missing 
a whole lot, but the blame rests with my 
early education. People who do not ride 
well should not invite criticism by rash 
exhibitions of their awkwardness. So I 
will stay and chat with your father and 
mother—and the more willingly since 
you will have a competent chaperone in 
the person of your uncle. Later on | 
may take a stroll down the ditch to 
Long Prairie and look for pinnated 
grouse—not particularly because I feel 
like shooting, but principally to con- 
vince Dick that there really are chick- 
ens in this locality.” As the young peo- 
ple rode away Alice’s mother shook her 
head rather doubtfully and observed that 
there was always an element of danger 
in fox hunting, and that she had been 
half inclined to forbid this particular 
excursion. ‘The artist did not inquire 
the character of the danger feared, hav- 
ing forebodings of his own that would 
be better left unmentioned. Certainly 
Mrs. Southerland did not question her 
daughter’s ability as a horsewoman. The 
chanees were that her thoughts had to 
do with a cherished plan, the ultimate 
success of which was endangered by the 
companionship of Alice and the young 
New Yorker, and here Daniels was not 
prepared to offer words of cheering. 
Accordingly he dismissed the subject 
from mind and suggested to Mr. South- 
erland that they should stroll about the 
premises while enjoying their after-lun- 
cheon smoke. 

“T have often wondered,” he re- 
marked, “that you never thought to take 
up the rearing of pheasants and other 
imported game. It is quite a profitable 
business, the birds require no especial 
care, and your place, with its broad 
fields and abundant cover, is admirably 
adapted to it. Another point in favor 
of the scheme is that your land has been 
posted for so many vears that you need 
hardly fear intrusion by gunners. I can 


appreciate the fact that you have done 
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and are still doing a great deal of good 
in the line of game protection, but as 
matters now stand you are getting no 
substantial returns for your time and 
trouble. Do you ever shoot?” 

“I know absolutely nothing about 
guns, aside from what I learned during 
two years of military service. In fact, 
as we have never permitted hunting on 
our farm, I felt that I could not consist- 
ently shoot over it myself—and, of 
course, hunting on other premises was 
quite out of the question. Once, in St. 
Louis, | had business with a gentleman 
who was attending a trap tournament, 
and, as I had very little time at my dis- 
posal, I sought him at the shooting park. 
The uniform accuracy of the work that 
I saw done there seemed marvellous— 
rarely a target missed, though they were 
thrown at all angles. I thought then 
that such practice would be most in- 
teresting—but I presume I am too old 
to learn anything of the sort new.” 

“Most certainly not—considering the 
fact of your army experience. When 
one has mastered the art of holding 
straight, quick shooting is only a mat- 
ter of practice. At the same time, I can 
not sav that the adept trapshot is neces- 
sarily always good at field work—in 
fact, the contrary is often the case. It 
is one thing to know that a target will 
be sprung at the word, and fly in an ap- 
proximately known direction; but quite 
another to take the birds as they get up, 
at all distances, straightaway, quarter- 
ing or incoming, and fast or slow of 
wing as the case may be. Moreover, in 
field shooting there is the pleasure of 
seeing the dogs work, which to me is the 
best part df it. By the way, I would 
like to hang you see our dogs—can you 
spare time‘to walk over to Perrine’s?” 

“Why not telephone to Peter to bring 
over the dogs and your gun, as you in- 
tend going to look for those chickens on 
Long Prairie. As a matter of curiosity 
I might accompany you—but with the 
understanding that I view the shooting 
from mv own side of the fence. It has 
been a long time since I last indulged 
myself in such a boyish freak, but it 
happens you have hit upon a subject 
that has given me a good deal of thought 
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in past years. Frankly, I could never 


understand how grown men_ permit 
themselves to become infatuated with 


such trivial sport—which is well enough 
for boys who have outgrown tops and 
marbles, but are yet too young to be- 
come interested in business pursuits. 
While you are getting Perrine on the 
wire, | will order the grays put to the 
buckboard, and we will drive down over 
my private road.” 

Here was better fortune than Daniels 
had ever hoped for, and he was not slow 
to avail himself of it. But the end was 
not yet, for when Mrs. Southerland 
heard of the proposed expedition she at 
once insisted that a double seated con- 
veyance should be substituted for the 
buckboard. 

“It would be contrary to feminine na- 
ture to rest quietly at home when the 
goodman is abroad on mischief bent,” 
she protested laughingly. “Having 
known Mr. Southerland for a number of 
years, it is pardonable in me to doubt 
the strength of his good resolves in the 
face of temptation.” 

It was a delightful drive through 
broad lanes carpeted in summer with 
verdant sward and arched over with 
spreading elms. Daniels occupied the 
rear seat of the vehicle with his own fa- 
vorite brace of dogs crouched at his feet. 
Peter had reported their making two or 
three “points” on their way over from 
the farm, and Mrs. Southerland had ex- 
pressed a hope that she would shortly be 
enlightened as to what the term “point” 
implied. It chanced that her wish did 
not long remain unrealized. As the open 
wagon rattled over the bridge which 
crossed the ditch, both dogs simultane- 
ously got upon their feet, sniffing eagerly 
in opposite directions. 

“It must be a big covey,” remarked 
Daniels, as Southerland drew rein. “At 
any rate, there seems to be game all 
around us.” 

“And will the dogs find them and 
make them fly ?” 

“They would most certainly find the 
last one of them, Mrs. Southerland,” 
laughed Daniels; “but if the birds 
flushed, it would not be the fault of the 
dogs. They are both careful workers.” 
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Southerland was apparently inter- 
ested. “Let them go, Daniels,” he said; 
and at a motion from her master Prin- 
cess was over the wheel and _ easily 
vaulted the fence—her mate taking note 
of the fact in a side glance, but holding 
true to his own birds until bade to fol- 
low. A dozen strides inside the fence, 
Princess had stiffened to a point, and 
the dog saw her as he caught and bal- 
anced on the top rail, where he “‘froze” 
beautifully, not a muscle quivering, as 
lovely a picture as ever the eye of sports- 
man looked upon. 

“And what is the next act in the 
play?” whispered Southerland. 

“This is where the gun comes in,” re- 
sponded Daniels. “Unfortunately the 
drama is in the present instance denied 
its legitimate ending.” 

The appealing touch of a hand on 
Southerland’s shoulder put an end to 
his momentary indecision. 

“Not necessarily,” he said. “We are 
here today to observe and be edified. In 
the natural course of events the greater 
number of birds would be killed by our 
neighbors—and Mrs. Southerland is cu- 
rious to witness a bit of tragedy. Will 
you oblige us so far?” 

Daniels slipped a couple of cartridges 
in his gun, stepped to the fence and mo- 
tioned the dog on. It was wonderful 
how absolutely noiselessly he dropped 
into the stubble and crept closer, inch 
by inch, until at last, his nose was even 
with Princess’ shoulder. “Go on!” com- 
manded Daniels; “steady, both of you!” 
They had moved forward a pace, but 
stopped at the word. 

“Tt is simply marvellous!” 
half whisper from the wagon. 

“All ready! Up with them!” A doz- 
en or more quail took wing under pres- 
sure of imminent peril, scattering beau- 
tifullv. Perhaps there was a bit more 
time than was absolutely necessary be- 
tween the two shots that followed, but 
Daniels was on his mettle and purposely 
selected the outer birds on either side. 
Both fell, cleanly killed, the last bird a 
good forty yards from the gun. At the 
word of command Princess retrieved 
both in turn. Then Daniels was on the 


came in a 


point of rejoining his companions, but 
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halted upon discovering that both had 
left the vehicle and were approaching. 

“There is a surprising amount of ex- 
citement in such = sport,’ remarked 
Southerland, breathing deeply. “The 
play isn’t ended ?” 

“Ordinarily it would be just begun. 
The test of a good dog is his work on 
singles. Shall we follow them ?—and 
suppose you take the gun; it is a cylin- 
der-bore, and, if you choose the straight- 
aways, you ought to get them all right.” 

“1 decline to make an exhibition of 
myself,” laughed Southerland a_ bit 
doubtfully. “Remember that the war is 
a long time over.” 

“But if one has ever learned how to 
shoot, the knowledge remains with him 
through— 

“Fred belonged in the sharpshooters,” 
remarked Mrs. Southerland. “Oh, if I 
knew a single thing about guns! Do 
you think the can find them 
again ?” 

It was the slightest possible move- 
ment of a hand, but the brace caught it 
and were away, ranging independently, 
but with an evident knowledge of just 


dogs 


where the birds had settled. Chance 
willed that they were crossing each 
cther’s course when the scent was 


caught, the bird lying between them. 

“We'll swing to the right,” suggested 
Daniels. “He is not likely to turn back 
over either dog, and that will give you 
clear sky for a background. Lead him 
a couple of feet on a quartering shot; 
if he is a straightaway, hold a bit high 
and shoot at the first sight.” 

“And don’t you dare to miss!” added 
Mrs. Southerland. “Remember what 
wonderful stories you have told me of 
your skill when in the army.” 

Southerland’s gray-bearded lips closed 
in a thin line and he took the gun with 
steady hands. Though all unaware of 
the fact, all conditions favored a 
straightaway shot at remarkably short 
range, for a bird will lie close when 
pinned frcm opposite sides by two dogs. 
No doubt, too, he had, in the excitement 
of the moment, forgotten that his pres- 
ent purpose was directly in conflict with 
the traditional principles of his family. 
When the true sporting blood is rioting 
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through one’s veins, it is quite easy to 
forget many things that are of no spe- 
cial importance. 

Mrs. Southerland and Daniels kept 
well at the rear, their nerves tense with 
anticipation. “Tell him when he must 
stop,” suggested the former. ‘Tell 
nothing!” responded the latter, aflame 
with boyish eagerness; “if 1 was a bet- 
ting man | would back your husband to 
do exactly the right thing at the proper 
instant.” 

Fifteen feet away from an imaginary 
point between the two dogs, Southerland 
halted, brought his gun to the military 
“Make ready,” and sharply uttered the 
fateful words, “Go in!” There was no 
oceasion for its repetition—nor, as it 
befell, was there need to use the second 
barrel on the bird that darted upward 
from the grass. Ridgway or Daniels 
might have shot a bit quicker, but cer- 
tainly not with a more deadly aim. 
Again Princess retrieved, and as she 
offered the bird to Southerland’s hand, 
the old gentleman started like one sud- 
denly awakened from a trance. 

“Well, Clara, I really can’t say 
whether I have made a fool of myself, 
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or have had izy eyes opened to the folly 
of a lifetime. It is a question worthy 
of a few hours’ study, and, pending my 
decision, | want to ask Mr. Daniels to 
work right on through this field to Long 
Prairie, and to do as much shooting as 
he likes on the way.” 

“There are other days coming—and 
who would walk when he can ride?” 
laughed the artist. “I have always dis- 
liked hunting alone, and by deferring 
this quest for chickens until another day 
it is likely that I can have company. By 
the way, Mr. Southerland, I have a 
spare gun at Perrine’s—as neat a bit 
of workmanship as ever left the Greener 
shops—and I would like to have you 
give it a trial some of these days. It is 
lighter and shorter than this Parker, 
full cylinder in both barrels and makes 
a lovely pattern at thirty yards. I imag- 
ine you would do beautiful work with 
it, even on crossing birds.” 

Southerland’s face flushed slightly at 
the inference that he would soon be in 
the field again, and his confusion might 
have changed to annoyance had he caught 
the mischievous gleam that momentarily 
played in his wife’s eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FOX HUNT IN THE SNOW 


WHEREIN THE GAMENESS OF AN OLD HOUND AND THE MARKSMANSHIP 


PERSISTENCE OF HIS HUMAN 


HUNTING 


AND 


MATES WON SOME NOTABLE. PRIZES 


By DR. HAROLD A. SCOTT 


by one, thro’ the still air, and 
lose themselves in the tall grass.” 
How the long-forgotten words of my 
“bread and butter days” came back to 
me on this bright, midwinter morning, 
as I looked out over the snow-clad land- 
scape and watched the feathery flakes 
float aimlessly about, hurried hither and 
thither by the occasional gusts of wind 
from the southward, until, finally, their 
journey ends and they mingle with the 
glistening carpet below. At this mo- 
ment the door noisily opened and as 
noisily closed, and Lute, my friend and 
hunting companion, speedily resolved my 
“spotless mantle of white” into “a 
blamed, awful good trackin’ snow.” 
Instinctively my eyes turned toward 
a spot above my desk, where a certain 
russet-colored case reposed proudly be- 
tween the antlers of a handsome deer 
head, which bore just at the curve of 
the neck the mark of a soft-nose bullet. 
Now, with all deference to the .30-30 
and the bearer thereof, the 12-gauge is 
my weapon, and the whir or rumble of 
wings my everlasting delight; but, un- 
fortunately, these are not always to be 
had, and at times I am by no means 
averse to a tramp through the frosty 
woods with the aforesaid .30 on my arm. 
Consequently, when Lute put up a really 
strong argument, as he did that day, I 
could not be blamed for hesitating; and 
when Leo, Lute’s well-beloved foxhound, 
poked his cold muzzle into my hand with 
a beseeching upward look, giving the 
while a wistful whine, as though to say, 
“Come, now, old man, it’s up to you”— 
where’s the hunting man who could say, 
“No, I’m too busy”? I’m not he; and 
therefore I took down the case. 


. a he large, soft flakes fall, one 


“Which Lute?” ] 
asked. 

“Guess we'll try back by Flynn’s Lake ; 
and take ’er over to’rds Lebanon Swamp 
from there, an’ back acrost the South 
Branch. We ought to start one in the 
aige of the swamp back of Garrity’s 
place, an’ not half try.” 

“All right,” said I. “I'll be ready in 
fifteen minutes.” 

Hurriedly throwing together a bit of 
lunch, I rigged myself warmly and was 
all ready when Lute drove up to the 
door. Robes were plenty and warm, the 
road was good, the team speedy, and in 
a half-hour we unhitched at Garrity’s. 
Crossing the field and woodlot, we fol- 
lowed the line fence down to the edge 
of the swamp, where an old hay road led 
down to the lake. About fifty yards back 
from the lake I took a station command- 
ing a good view of the shore for about 
thirty-five rods, with fairly open cover 
at my back for probably half that dis- 
tance. Lute went on with the dog, say- 
ing, “Now watch close, Doc, for if we 
start one, he’ll cross over by them tama- 
racks yonder, or else keep right down 
the swamp tor’ds the bluffs.” 

“Tet him come on,” I answer. “I'll 
be ready for him, if he comes this way.” 

Ten minutes later I heard old Leo’s 
eager yelp as Lute let go the leash, and 
my pulses began to quicken in anticipa- 
tion. The stillness was so complete that 
my heart-throbs sounded to me like the 
beating of a drum. The snow continued 
to fall in flurries—now melting into an 
occasional flake here and there, again 
thickly filling the air for a moment— 
but always softly. The tamaracks and 


way shall we go, 


spruces all about were decked in fes- 
toons of crystal, peeping through which 
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were scarlet clusters of bittersweet and 
squawberry, as though the gorgeous at- 
tire of Christmastide were lingering yet. 
Out of an avalanche of snow from the 
shivering branches, a red squirrel darted 
noisily into sight on a neighboring limb, 
from which he chattered and scolded at 
me for a moment; then, with a saucy 
flirt of his brush, whisked out of sight. 
A comfortable-looking cotton-tail hopped 
leisurely down the runway, to within a 
few feet of where I stood, and, with ears 
erect, blinked wonderingly at me until, 
becoming suspicious, he, too, disap- 
peared. 

Suddenly my pulses once more sprang 
into life, as from far down in the 
swamp came a long drawn challenge 
from the hound—ringing and _ re-echo- 
ing back and forth among the ridges in 
a tone “clearer, far, than the chime of a 
bell,” and in fancy I can see the old 
dog as he stands for an instant over the 
scent, his staunch nose in the air, sound- 
ing his note of warning. How he dashes 
forward—the relentless pursuer, now, for 
his hatred of foxes is of long standing 
and he is never a “quitter.” From my 
stand I hear him and can read, as he 
runs, the story of the chase. Here he 
has over-run the scent; for wary old Rey- 
nard has brought into play one of his 
many tricks in a vain effort to throw him 
off. Vain, indeed, it proves, for hardly 
have the echoes died away when they 
once more burst forth with increasing 
vehemence, and this time, with steady 
bellowing, he is coming—actually com- 
ing ! 

How I strive to watch all ways at 
once; how every sound, however slight, 
causes me to start, in the fear of letting 
the fox steal past me! Just as my nerves 
have reached their highest tension, I 
hear the whip-like crack of Lute’s Mar- 
lin, and an instant later the shrill signal 
that the fox is heading toward me. In 
spite of my training, and better judg- 
ment, I start to change my position as I 
hear the dog beating back toward the 
lake, and with a hurried look around I 
take one step—and freeze! For there. 
within ten vards of me—his front feet 
in the air, his eyes starting with terror 
at sight of me—stands a magnificent 
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silver-gray fox, a most perfect specimen. 

As I throw my rifle to my shoulder he 
makes a frantic bound for cover—it is 
his last, for he has ceased to struggle 
ere the sound of the report has died 
away. ‘Throwing in another shell, I wa» 
on the point of signaling Lute, when I 
looked out on the lake in time to see an- 
other fox—this time the fox—starting to 
cross below me. By the time I reached 
the shore Lute’s rifle was speaking, 
throwing up spiteful spats of snow all 
around the fox, failing to stop him, but 
trimming so closely that he turned and 
headed back for the swamp. This would 
have brought him in range for me; but 
just as I was getting “on” him, the dog 
broke cover, and for an instant, as he 
sighted the game, it sounded as though 
pandemonium had broken loose. The 
woods fairly rang with the furious bel- 
lowing. 

That fox had been “running some,” all 
along, but when he heard the dog giv- 
ing tongue so close behind, he set out at 
a pace which would have put to shame 
the much vaunted speed of Mark Twain’s 
coyote—a pace which I knew would 
carry him straight out of the country. 
After entering the brush across the lake 
there was no more doubling or “side- 
stepping,” but a straightaway chase. We 
could hear the baying of the dog rising 
and falling, swelling and _ subsiding, 
gradually dying, until only now and 
then, as the chase led over a ridge or 
through an open, we could hear, faintly 
borne upon the wind, the tremulous bar- 
itone of the faithful old dog. 

“By George! but. didn’t that fox 
scratch gravel, though? I held on him 
just as fine as I ever did on anything in 
my life; but, dang ’im, I couldn’t get 
"im down—what did you shoot at?” 
sputtered Lute, all in a breath, as he 
emerged from the brush. Without a 
word I took him to where I had stood, 
and pointed to the glistening, silvery 
sheen of fur, hanging there. “Gosh all 
Connetticutt!” he exclaimed, and, walk- 
ing to the fox, he turned it about with 
his foot. Then, slowly producing and 
lighting his pipe, he gave vent once more 
to the characteristic expression, “Well, 
gosh all Connetticutt !” 
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At various times, during the after- 
noon I heard him mutter his astonish- 
ment, for, be it known, a silver-gray has 
been an unknown quantity in these parts 
for years untold. As Lute said: “I’ve 
hunted foxes in these woods for goin’ on 
twenty years, now, an’ I never had a 
chance like that.” 

“Well, Lute, what shall we do about 
it?” I asked. “The dog will probably 
keep right on until dark, won’t he?” 

“It don’t make no difference to me, 
Doc; but I know one thing—if he don’t 
‘hole,’ I'll bet four bushels of black onion 
seed that he'll be back here in less’n 
three hours. Mebbe we'd better wait 
awhile.” 

“That suits me to a dot,” said 1; “so 
let’s have a bite to eat and a good smoke.” 

We were soon comfortably smoking, 
and Lute spun yarns. Just as he was 
finishing his fifth deer (for a mighty 
man among the deer hunters is he), Lute 
suddenly paused, and, hurriedly knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe, arose, say- 
ing, “Here he comes, Doc. Let’s get 
out.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he 
dove into the brush, while I swung back 
to my former position. As I settled down 
to wait, I could faintly hear the mellow 
bugling of the returning dog. It was 
evidently a stern chase, for the dog never 
faltered, but came on and on, circling 
back toward the lake again, crossing “the 
branch” far to my right, then evidently 
straight toward the starting point. 
Louder and louder sounded the baving 
of old Leo, and with every note my heart 
beat faster as I peered here and there 
through the openings for a glimpse of 
the fleeing fox. 

When the dog had sounded so close to 
Lute’s stand that I made sure the fox 
had passed, Lute shot twice, and then 
signaled me to watch closely. 

I watched, and presently the fox came 
into view, laboring hard and dragging 
one hind leg. Just as I pulled on him 
he fell “all in a heap,” and before I 
reached him had “passed it up.” 


Leo dashed in an instant later, seized 


the fox by the throat. gave him a few 
then dropped, panting, be- 
By this time Lute had 


lusty shakes ; 
side the carcass. 
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also come up, and his first words were, 
“Did you shoot, Doc?” I answered that 
I had not, at which he seemed much re- 
lieved. 

We found that three shots in all had 
struck the fox. One had just grazed his 
back, another had broken a leg, while 
the last had passed completely through 
his heart. 

Carrying him back we hung him with 
the other, and then had another smoke; 
after which Leo was “baited,” and be- 
came more eager than ever for the chase. 
After some discussion it was decided that 
we hunt the bottoms along the South 
Branch, and from there back to the road 
again. 

A brisk but uneventful walk of a half- 
hour brought us to our grounds, and 
hardly had we loosed the dog when he 
charged into the brush and a moment 
later the dark old woods fairly trem- 
bled with the resonant clangor of his 
deep-chested notes. We could hear him 
thresh through the brush, occasionally 
stopping for a brief moment; and then, 
lifting his head, he would pour forth 
such a burst of music as thrilled our 
very souls. How it hovered and vibrated 
back among the ghostly depths of forest 
as though loath to die away into silence! 
Alas! I have the heart, but not the power, 
to describe that moment, and that music. 
Those who have heard the like need no 
description; to the others I can only 
say, “Go, thou, and do likewise,” for life 
is vet new to you. 

“That there’s no fox!” shouted Lute, 
as he plunged into the brush after the 
dog, whose voice now sounded farther 
and farther back in the woods. I fol- 
lowed Lute closely, and found him care- 
fully examining some tracks at the foot 
of a large spruce. 

“It’s a eat, Doc, an’ a buster! 
get “im.” 

“Get him? Of course we will,” I re- 
plied. “How shall we do it?” 

“We'll have to foller the dog, I s’pose, 
and it'll be a hard run. No tellin’ how 
far the eritter’ll go.” 

“Let him go.” I agreed; “Il stay 
if I can—if I can’t, vou get the hide.” 

Lute needed no further urging, but at 
once lit out over that trail at a gait 


Let’s 
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I’ve tackled before. I groaned inwardly ; 
but the temptation was too strong to re- 
sist, and we raced on. What a run that 
was !—over stumps and logs, through 
swails and slashings, covered with just 
about enough snow to hide the stumps, 
but not enough to protect our shins as 
we clambered over, under and through 
them. Several times I wanted to stop 
and argue, but Lute, I suppose, never 
thought of it. His hunting blood was 
up and he tore along through that laby- 
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rinth at breakneck speed. It was now 
no longer a matter of choice with me— 
I had to stick; so I gritted my teeth and, 
with a magnificent burst of speed, ranged 
up close behind Lute. My reward was 
the discovery that he was breathing hard, 
too. 

As for me, I was only gasping, and the 
perspiration dripped down my face. As 
1 plunged along, I kept thinking of an 
incident which took place years ago, 
when I was learning “the manlv art” 
under the instruction of a now famous 
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“referee.” I had very cleverly feinted 
with the left, following with a right- 
hand smash for the heart, which just 
nicely brought me in range for a good, 
stiff upper-cut. It landed right on the 
point of the jaw and jolted me up so 
badly that I can only remember won- 
dering where all that confounded buzz- 
ing came from. At length I heard a 
faint voice, saving, “Be game, man, be 


game!” So, with every stride I kept 
saying to myself, “Be game, man, be 
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THE FOX CAME INTO VIEW” 


game!” And just as I had reached a 
point when, to my notion, “gameness” 
had ceased to be a virtue, I ran pell-mell 
into Lute, who had suddenly stopped and 
stood listening. 

“He’s got ’im treed, sure as you’re a 
foot high!” he exclaimed. “Let’s hurry, 
*fore he lights out again.” 

Hurry! The very word sounded hate- 
ful to me; but TI had to, in order to 
keep up. 

“Easy, now, Doc; there he is.” 

Sure enough, only a short distance 
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ahead we could hear a duet of snarls 
and growls, with sharp, spiteful spitting 
from the cat. We worked carefully up 
to within a couple of rods and stood 
watching her as she glared down at the 
dog, too much interested in his move- 
ments to notice our approach. He would 
bellow up at her and walk slowly around 
the tree, while she would spit and snarl, 
watching him closely with flashing, yel- 
low eyes. Occasionally he would place 
his forepaws on the side of the tree 
and try to reach her; at which she would 
“hunch up” her back and spit. 

Just then a brush crackled beneath 
my foot, and turning, she caught sight of 
us. Evidently dreading the dog less 
than she did us, she sprang into the 
air, and at that instant Lute’s rifle 
cracked. She leaped clear over the dog, 
but, before she could recover, Leo closed 
with her, and the next few minutes were 
chock full of interest for man and beast. 
Over and over they rolled, growling and 
snarling like mad. We could hear her 
claws rip down the dog’s sides—only 
seeming to make him fight harder than 
ever. Lute and I tried to put in a shot 
that would end matters, but ‘they were 
whirling too fast for us. Presently. 
however, Leo got his hold and the fight 
was over. He had won the fight, but 


was a badly scored dog, covered with 
blood and with long welts down his sides 
where the brute’s claws had “dug.” 
Lute at once stripped off the cat’s hide, 
and we started back over that lonesome 
It was long and tiresome, was 


trail. 
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that trip back to the lake; and dark, too, 
long before we reached it. When we 
reached the spot where we had left the 
foxes, Lute gave me the rifles and pelt 
to carry while he shouldered our first 
prizes; and so we trudged along, saying 
little and prettv tired now that it was all 
over. My first real relief was when I 
passed through the bars into Garrity’s 
barnyard. 

Stowing everything safely in the 
sleigh, we went in and had a rousing 
good noggin of hot Scotch whiskey and 
a smoke, while “Kitty” got supper. And 
after it all we felt like new again. The 
drive home through the glistening moon- 
light was one long to be remembered. 
Over hill and down dale we went, past 


- glaring white fields with tall, bare spars 


gleaming spectral and cold, in the half- 
light; through snow-hung arches of 
gloomy hemlock, and out again into the 
moonlight. Far ahead, looking like a 
star, would gleam a white light; a flash. 
and it was behind us, only the barking of 
a dog to tell us of a farmhouse passed. 
The gay laughter and shouts of a sleigh- 
load of young people challenged us to a 
race, and we were off faster than before 
—a merry race we led them, too, until 
my corner was reached. and. with the 
team steaming and panting, we drew up 
at the door. Leo crept out of the robes, 
and stretched himself; I managed to 
straighten out sufficiently to do likewise, 
and the day was done. 

The Madam says I was late, but the 
silver-gray makes a handsome rug. 
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Biack Sea Drum Bottom water 
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and sinker 
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night 
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and day | 
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HE publishers of FirtLp AND 
STrEAM have requested the writer 
to furnish their readers with au- 

thentic, informing and compact angling 
data, to give the craft a monthly record 
of all fish that are caught in fresh and 
salt water on the rod and tine. Here- 
tofore magazines have devoted little or 
no attention to the more popular branch 
of sea fishing, which is practiced in some 
place or other throughout the year, in 
both Atlantic and Pacific waters. Game 
fishing in the ocean on fairly light tackle 
is of a comparatively recent date, but 
is now widely practiced. In the vicinity 
of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
over eighteen thousand sea anglers wend 
their way to nearby resorts at all sea- 
sons of the past year. On the Pacific 
coast, from Avlon Bay to San Fran- 
cisco, sea and vay fishing is even more 


popular, and I am creditably informed 
an army of over twenty-five thousand 
men and women dip their lines in pleas- 
ant places teeming with game fish, some 
of which are of giant proportions, un- 
known to the angiing fraternity till with- 
in the last few years. Many of my 
readers, I doubt not, have delightful 
memories of the splendid sport in Flori- 
da waters, right down the peninsula 
from Jacksonville to Miami, and up 
the gulf of Mexico to Mustang Island, 
Tex. As the season advances I shall give 
the fish and their mode of capture, not 
only on our own coast, but also in Cali- 
fornia and Florida seas, going up and 
on to the frozen Arctic Circle and also to 
most of our inland lakes and rivers. 
Anglers, perhaps, are not aware that 
many fish migrate from the cold north- 
ern waters of the ocean down to the 
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south in warmer temperature, or that 
they go back into greater depths in the 
winter, living in a semi-state of coma or 
hibernation. Others, sometimes termed 
cold-water fishes, stay in the same lo- 
calities all the year round, actively 
searching for food in winter as well as 
in summer. The striped bass, according 
to Dr. Bean, is a permanent resident in 
the vicinity of New York, and is at 
times caught through the ice in the Hud- 
son during the winter months. In sum- 
mer the codfish wanders to the far north 
to Behring’s Sea, then in winter jour- 
neys south, scattering in vast numbers 
from the lower Arctie Circle down to 
Cape Hatteras, being caught in water 
varying from forty to two hundred 
fathoms deep. The small flat-fish is a 
permanent resident in temperate regions, 
but undergoes a partial hibernation in 
the mud during the coldest part of the 
winter, waking up very early in spring, 
and is the first fish to greet the eager 
angler. Very different is the plaice or 
fluke, its larger cousin, which leaves the 
vicinity of New York when cold weather 
begins and goes south as far as the Gulf 
of Mexico, returning in May or June. The 
black sea drum, while common on the 
Jersey coast in early spring and sum- 
mer, is much more plentiful down the 


coast southward, especially along the 
Florida peninsula. The hake and the 
tomeod are both winter fish, like the 


cod and haddock. All are abundant on 
the northern shore, the most southern 
point of capture being on the Virginia 
coast. Thev dislike warm water and bite 
best at night time in the surf at high 
tide. The tautog, or blackfish, is another 
fish that enters into a state of semi- 
hibernation for a short time in winter, 
going down into deep water among the 
rocks after the last of December, where 
it stavs till the middle of February. The 
tautog is a vigorous biter. both early in 
spring and very late in the fall. 
Flyfishing for shad is not practiced 
so much as it should be. In March and 
April they come in shore from the sea 
to aseend the large rivers to spawn, and 
during this time they are supposed to 
take no fish food. but will take small 
flies. 


They travel long distances up the 
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rivers, and, after spawning, return to the 
sea about the end of May. The white 
perch is a lover of brackish water and is 
often found in company with the striped 
bass, though the latter fish is rarely seen 
in water of so high a temperature as the 
perch. The common eel inhabits both 
salt and fresh water, and may be caught 
in both throughout the year, though the 
spring finds them more voracious than 
usual, if that be possible. Their fecun- 
dity is remarkable, and they are to be 
found thriving in water of any tempera- 
ture. A similar fish, commonly called 
the conger, confines its habitat to salt 
water and is caught at varying depths 
during the early spring and summer. 
During this period of March and April 
many of the fresh water game fish are 
abroad, awakening from the winter’s tor- 
por when the ice is about to move; the 
exact time somewhat varies, but is al- 
ways within two or three weeks, early 
or late, according to the warmth of the 
season. 

On Long Island streams the trout sea- 
son is from April 1, because the water 
temperature is at least three weeks in 
advance of higher altitude. The black 
bass will later on prepare their nests in 
which to lay eggs from May to June. 
Pike and pickerel have spawned some 
time in February or March, and are 
ravenously feeding to be fat and strong. 
ready for the open season in late May 
or early June. 

In surf fishing for striped bass it is 
necessary to do long casting. This can 
only be learned by practice, but the best 
easter naturally gets more fish. Ex- 
perts easily cast one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet. After baiting the 
hook, the angler makes a powerful over- 
head cast, out and bevond the break- 
ers. Pressing the finger against the 
sinker to the rod, it is then suddenlv let 
go, and whirling out to sea, the sinker 
at once bedding itself in the sand. The 
tackle consists of a heavy casting rod, 
with big drum-shaped guides that allow 
the line greater freedom, and a metal 
reel to hold a thousand feet of line that 
is tested up to twentv pounds. Attached 
to the line by a triangular box swivel 
should be a snell not more than a foot 
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long with a heavy four-inch hook, widely 
curved and with a strong barb, made to 
hold fast a whole skimmer clam for bait 
The sinker is pyramidal in shape, and 
should be tied two feet from the swivel. 
When the bass strikes, it immediately 
darts for deep water, but soon returns. 
Let the fish have all the line it wants, 
and make no attempt to reel in till it is 
somewhat spent. This fish has so many 
clever devices to get away that only by 
experience will the angler learn how to 
act. For large fish over twenty pounds 
it is wise to have an assistant to use the 
gaff, which should be done by a cool 
hand, and only when the fish is perfectly 
still; then gaff it as near the middle of 
the back as possible, and with the same 
metion drag it up the sand. The best 
place for striped bass is along the Jersey 
shore in the vicinity of Interlaken and 
Avon. 

For cod fishing strength is the only 
requisite. The tackle necessary is a stout 
casting rod, eight hundred feet of strong 
linen line and a heavy sinker, with the 
regulation cod hooks—the size to be ac- 
cording to the weight of fish being taken. 
Use plenty of bait to cover the entire 
hook, and after the fish takes it, wait a 
short time; then strike powerfully and 
reel in. For flounders the best places are 
inland bays where the tide flows in and 
out half wav between the channel and 
edges or banks. It is best to use a short, 
light rod, a reel and a fine line of linen, 
snelled with small but strong 
Two or three hooks may be used, but al! 
should be on the bottom, as near the 
sinker as possible. For that reason a 
small wire spreader can be attached by 
swivels, so that the hooks will all be even 
length from the wire. 

The black sea drum is a bottom feeder, 
but comes to the surf at high tide to feed 
on smaller fish near the shore. The 
same bait and tackle are used as for 
striped bass, but the drum makes much 
less play, vet fights with considerable 
strength. The black drum is taken all 
along the Jersey shore in the surf, but 
it is much more abundant in southern 
waters and the Gulf of Mexico, where 
it is caught on the bottom with clam and 
crab bait? The hake is a deep bottom 


hooks. 


fish, taking the same bait and tackle as 
the codfish, but it goes to the surf at 
night during high tide. It is a winter 
fish. ‘The tomeod is a very popular little 
fish, caught along the piers of the North 
and East River, and in channels and 
bays at half-ebb and half-flood tides. It 
is a gamy little fish, and though small 
in size, is an excellent panfish. The 
tackle and bait are those used for the 
flounder. The well-known white shad is 
mostly seined, but it will take small- 
sized flies on tackle used for brook trout 
The best time is at evening, fishing near 
the mouths of rivers and up as far as the 
tide flows. Fish of fairly good size make 
excellent play, affording good sport. The 
white perch is caught in the same way 
as the shad, on flies, but will also take 
worms and minnows. Perch are found 
in more shallow water with muddy or 
weedy bottoms. 

The bottom feeder and 
needs strong tackle and large sinkers, 
with hooks that have a long shank. 
Worms are the best bait, but they will 
take anything, more especially at night 
time. They are found in deep as well as 
shallow water on both muddy and weedy 
bottoms, and in salt as well as fresh 
water. The tautog or blackfish may be 
caught in the deep sea near rocks and 
sunken piles and wrecks, where shells 
and crabs abound. They are strong and 
powerful fighters, if over ten pounds in 
They take in the early spring 
crabs are best later in 
the same tackle as for 


sea eel Is a 


weight. 
soft clams, but 
the season. Use 
striped bass. 

In next month’s calendar there will be 
described the proper methods of worm- 
ing for trout. some Florida fishing, and 
the coming in from the ocean of big game 
fish at Avalon Bay, Cal. 

Subscribers to this magazine are in- 
vited to propound for solution the ang- 
ling problems that present themselves 
now and then. Do not construe this as 
signifying that the writer claims to be an 
infallible authority in all matters per- 
taining to fishing. It is simply an offer 
of all available information upon the 
point or points in question, much of 
which would necessarily be gleaned from 
the books of other writers. 
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AND AN UNWILLING DRIVER, 


THERE MAY BE SMALL ROOM FOR CHOICE 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


PART 


MONG my trophies, that pair of 
A sharp-tailed grouse mounted as 
live birds—the female with head 
down as though feeding and the male 
with head raised on the alert—ranks 
with the best. They are young birds, to 
be sure, but well mounted and look thor- 
oughly “game” from the slightly raised 
crown feathers to the tips of the pointed 
tails. And who will deny that the sharp- 
tail is the prince of prairie game birds? 
Not one who has spent as many pleasant 
days with them as I have. Let me see, 
what is the record of that particular 
trip? 

“October 1, eighteen sharptails; even- 
ing shoot on ridges. October 2, eleven 
sharptails; morning shoot in stubble and 
on ridges. Two guns.” 

I had not had a good day with the 
sharptails for some time, and when my 
friend Roy invited me to join him in a 
day over his young dog, I accepted with 
little hesitation. The plan was to travel 
by train to a small town in northern 
Minnesota and from there drive about 
fourteen miles to the sand-ridge country. 
We were told that it was too late, the 
birds having all been shot out during 
September; but there is more satisfac- 
tion in bagging one October grouse, well 
grown and hard-flving, than in killing 
half a dozen of the vounger and tamer 
birds on the opening day. 

We were both in fine shape—or rather 
all three of us were, for the dog should 
be included—when, after securing the 
services of a driver and team, we left 
the little town behind us. The first part 
of the drive was through well-cultivated 
fields, and we were tempted to spend a 
little time hunting over the country, 
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which looked promising for chicken; but 
any hours so spent left.so many less to 
devote to the ridges which were our goal. 
Putting temptation behind us, we drove 
on, until we crossed the grade of a new 
railroad where, after ignoring a narrow 
creek with steep banks until a pile-driver 
should make a good foundation, it 
pushed on over the fields. My companion 
was telling me about having shot grouse 
from the same roadbed early in the sea- 
son, when we discovered a young grouse 
dusting itself right in the road before 
the team. We instantly jumped out and 
thrust shells in our guns. As we did so 
three birds flushed: one making away 
low, so that the team saved its tender 
hide; another going straight out over a 
piece of stubble, while the third dashed 
into the brush which bordered the creek 
and reached nearly to the road. Rov 
downed the bird which went over the 
field at long range, and just as the third 
bird topped a small tree I brought it 
to earth. Had it been its own cousin, 
the ruffed grouse, it would doubtless have 
lined up behind that tree where I could 
not have reached it; but the sharptail 
has not acquired this knack of self-pres- 
ervation which the ruffed grouse pos- 
sesses to such a marked degree. 

“A pretty good starter.” remarked 
Roy, as he threw his bird into the wagon. 
“Shall we follow along this brush for a 
ways ?” 

We did so, but nothing more came of 
it, and accordingly we climbed into the 
rig again. Arriving at the farm-house, 


which was our destination, we found the 
farmer whe was to drive us to the shoot- 
ing grounds had gone to town; but we 
persuaded our own driver to stay with 
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us for the remainder of the afternoon. 

After fording the little creek Roy pro- 
posed we should let the team drive slow- 
ly along the road while we beat up the 
thickets. We had just passed through a 
little clearing and were coming into some 
scattered buck-brush when the dog, which 
happened to be working toward my side 
at the time, acted as though he had found 
game, and after a little skirmishing came 
to a half point. “Ground scent,” | 
thought as | came up behind him. Roy 
had his eye on a thicket and was making 
for it with his usual speed, so that he 
did not notice us, and I was afraid to 
call out to him. The dog stood until I 
was close behind him—so close that my 
knee touched his hip. “Find them, 
Con!” I said in a low voice, but still he 
stood. I gave him a slight 
push with my knee, which 
had no effect; then I pat- 
ted him on the shoulder 
and encouraged him in a 
low voice. His tail wagged 
and, lowering his head, he 
began to trail. Of all the 
work a dog can do in the 
field, I best love to observe 
it trail a sharp-tailed or 
ruffed grouse. The work 
was new to this youngster, 
but he took to it as a duck 
would take to a pond, and 
had soon completed an ir- 
regular half-circle, coming 
to a dead point about forty 
feet before me. Having 
been so successful in start- 
ing him on his trailing 
career, I was tempted to 
try him farther, and, 
though he was nearly fac- 
ing me and had _ never 
been worked except from 
behind, gave him the word 
to go in. For a moment 
he hesitated, then took a 
crouching step, and a pair 
of birds flushed before 
him, one dashing straight 
through the brush, the 
other taking the more 
open rozte. It was his 
last flight. As I pocketed 
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the birds Roy came up and together we 
worked the thicket, but got no more birds. 
A little farther on a small covey 
flushed wild at the edge of a little pas- 
ture lot, and a minute later two loafers 
got up. We both fired at the last pair 
and fancied one fell as they went around 
a bunch of brush, but could not locate it 
and were forced to conclude we had been 
mistaken. The birds had flown quite a 
distance across the pasture to one of the 
ridges, but we followed and the dog 
soon located them. Roy was behind him 
and got one bird as they flushed wild, but 
I was not within range. I marked one 
as it turned about the edge of a little 
thicket, and, being confident it had light- 
ed on the other side, started for it. The 
brush was thick and I knew to attempt 
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to go through it would result in a flush 
where [| could not get action, and so | 
started around the thicket, prepared for 
a shot at any moment. | was half way 
around when, with a whir, the bird 
jumped at about thirty-five yards. 1 did 
not give it any time, but shot as soon 
as I could, and it went down dead in a 
little cloud of brown and white feathers. 
“It certainly found the pattern of that 
load,” I thought as I slipped in another 
shell and started to retrieve it. As I 
stepped out of the brush Roy, also re- 
loading, stepped from the other 
“T got him all right.” he remarked. 1 
was puzzled for a moment, but he was 
reloading and very evidently had shot, 
and it dawned upon me that one of those 
double hits which occasionally occur in 
grouse shooting had been made and we 
had both scored on the same bird, which 
explained the clean kill at rather long 
range. When we retrieved the bird, its 
shattered condition further testified to 
its having been a target for two. 

For some time we tramped the ridge 
and finally located three of the birds, and 
each downed one at long range; but we 
were unable to locate the balance of the 
covey and returned to the road, where 
we found the driver waiting for us. Pil- 
ing in, we drove along the road while 
the dog worked the edge of the brush, and 
after covering about a mile, another 
covey was located. Apparently this 
covey had not been shot at, as there were 
eight birds and thev laid well until we 
were within range. Two flushed at about 
twenty vards, taking my direction; and 
as I fired, dropping the leading bird, the 
balance of the covey rose and Roy stop- 
ped one, while I made good on the sec- 
ond of the first pair. The birds scat- 
tered—two dashing through a_ thicket 
straight ahead, but flying low, and two 
more turning sharp to the left and flying 
high over the brush. while the balance 
toward a little meadow on the 
Roy. with the dog, followed the 
went after the two 
low-flying ones, the rig following me 
along the edge of the brush. In the very 
worst place it could have happened— 
brush was so thick I could 
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could not see over it—I jumped the pair 
and snapped at them at short range, 
missing one clean, but bringing the other 
down with a broken wing. 1 had quite 
a chase after it, as it ran and dodgeil 
through the thickest brush. I had just 
retrieved, when the dog, and then Roy, 
joined me, the latter stating the four 
birds had flown from the meadow to the 
next ridge. We got in the wagon and 
drove straight to the point he indicated, 
where we alighted and worked into the 
brush on foot about forty yards apart, 
the dog going with Roy. IL was crossing 
a narrow, clear spot, which at one time 
had probably been a road, when I heard 
Roy shoot both barrels, and a few min- 
utes later two birds dashed through the 
tops of short trees, flying back 
toward the meadow. I repeated my half- 
and-half feat, missing with one barrel 
and scoring with the other, and had just 
found my bird when Roy came threshing 
through the brush, puffing and out of 
wind, but full of pride over a double he 
had made. 

The sun was getting low, and after a 
consultation with the driver, who was 
anxious to get back to town, we turned 
toward the farm. <A field lying over ane 
of the ridges looked so promising that 
we got out to work it on foot, Roy tak- 
ing the edge of the stubble while I took 
to the tall brush. About half wav down 
the field Roy flushed three birds, bag- 
ging one, while one of the remaining 
flew directly over me and was 
downed. The driver assured us the other 
bird flew out of sight and that there were 
very few chances of striking more so 
near the creek. Roy winked at me, and 
we again took to the rig and relieved the 
driver’s mind by telling him he could 
drive straight for the ford. However, 
just as we were jogging peacefully along 
beside quite an extensive stubble, the dog 
turned his attention to the edge of the 
field, acting as though he meant business, 
and Roy, much to our driver’s dissatis- 
faction. insisted upon investigating. We 
had alighted with that end in view, and 
Roy was about half way across the field, 
when a farmer, who was repairing some 
implement near his house on the other 
the field, called to me and I 
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waited for him to come up. Of course 
Roy did not hear him and kept on toward 
the dog. The farmer informed me that 
he objected to shooting on his place, and 
of course I assured him I should re- 
ligiously respect his wishes—at the same 
time offering him a cigar. All this, of 
course, although the farmer did not 
speak in a particularly low or gentle 
tone, was unheard and unnoticed by Roy, 
whose long legs were making tracks 
toward the dog which had petrified at 
the edge of the field. By the time the 
agriculturist and I had reached a dis- 
cussion as to the prospects for a rise in 
the wheat market, the birds had flushed 
wild, and Roy, now safely off the for- 
bidden field, was following their line of 
flight back toward the ridge. While I 
talked with the farmer, I observed out 
of the corner of my eve that two birds 
swung and made for a piece of hay-land, 
and after we had parted on the best of 
terms I lost no time in getting to that 
meadow, the thoroughly disgruntled 
driver following me along the road. The 
birds again flushed wild, but by the 
merest scratch I dropped one at long 
range, and we drove on slowly, waiting 
for Roy to overtake us. As we ap- 
proached the ford I observed a grouse 
perched on the top of a birch tree on 
the bank of the creek. I called the driv- 
er’s attention to the bird and was about 
to alight in hopes of getting a shot as it 
left its perch, when it flew and proved to 
be a ruffed grouse, on which the law was 
still a closed door. 

After we had waited at the ford for 
about ten minutes, the driver told me 
there was a foot-bridge a short distance 
below, and that he was satisfied Roy had 
taken it as a short cut. More to be rid 
of further complaints than because such 
an explanation satisfied me, after call- 
ing and receiving no response, I told 
him to drive on. I had been at the 
farm house for half an hour, and dusk 
was falling, before my companion 
showed up; but just as I was beginning 
to worry a little over his non-appear- 
ance, he turned into the vard with one 
more grouse, tired, but happy, and ready 
for the substantial supper awaiting us. 

Next morning the farmer’s son had a 
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team in readiness and promised to show 
us more than one covey. Of we 
were perfectly willing to be shown. It 
seemed quite chilly when we stepped out 
of the warm house into the crisp, early 
morning, and we were glad to get into 
heavy coats and gloves before mounting 
the wagon. There was frost on the 
ground and in the air, but the very fresh- 
ness and crispness of the air was enjoy- 
able. 

After fording the stream we turned 
into the stubble fields instead of follow- 
ing the ridges, and the very first field 
furnished what we desired. “There they 
are,” exclaimed the driver, pointing with 
his whip to what at that distance might 
have passed for a flock of turkeys, so 
large they appeared in the center of 
that bare stubble. The birds had doubt- 
seen us before we had discovered 
them, and rose quite out of range, flying 
straight for a ridge a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“Shouldn’t we follow them?” I asked, 
as the horses were turned back toward 
the road. 

“Oh, no,” replied the driver with an 
air of conviction. “We'll find some 
tamer ones in the next field.” 

In the next field the same perform- 
ance was repeated. A covey got up from 
the stubble even before we discovered 
them, the majority of the birds turning 
toward the ridge while three flew straight 
across the field. Roy was instantly out 
and plowed across the field with the dog 
at his heels. His usual gait is some- 
thing like that of a moose; not grace- 
ful but effective: so he was soon lost to 
sight in a fringe of brush bordering the 
farther side of the field, while we leis- 
urely drove along the edge looking for 
more birds. We had passed down the 
side of the field, across the end and up 
the opposite side to a point just beyond 
where Roy had gone into the brush, 
when the driver drew in the team and 
gave me a nudge. “There they are,” he 
said, with a chuckle; “see °em?” I looked 
in the direction he was pointing, ani 
there, sure enough, were the three grouse, 
looking as large as life and twice as 
stiff, standing in some grass not forty 
yards from the rig. 
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“Take ’em where they are,” whis- 
pered the driver. “You can get two 
with the first barrel, and the other when 
it gets up.” 

“Not on the ground,” I protested. 

“Yes, goon. Give it to em!” 

But that would certainly have been 
murder in the first degree. DPreferring 
to be convicted of the crime in a lesser 
degree, I slowly crawled out of the rig. 
The birds stood staring at me as | 
alighted and advanced. It seemed dif- 
ficult to account for their tameness, as 
they had certainly been wild enough on 
the first flush; but 1 suppose they had 
been shot at before and expected to be 
shot at when flushed from the stubble, 
and not hearing any discharge or com- 
motion, but seeing us drive leisurely 
around the field, had doubtless decided 
we were harmless farmers from whom 
they had nothing to fear. The driver’s 
advice to pot them had made me am- 
bitious to bag all three, and I began to 
think there might be a possibility of 
doing so by getting two of them in line 
with one barrel when they flushed; but 
when they did get up—before I had 
taken many steps—they each took a 
different direction. With the right bar- 
rel I dropped the dead-away bird with- 
out difficulty and drew on the right- 
quarterer. How I managed to miss that 
easy shot will remain one of the mys- 
teries, but miss it I did and felt very 
foolish. Roy, from somewhere in the 
brush, had seen me dismount, and came 
tearing over, more mooselike than ever. 
He had reached the clear ground as 1 
fired, and took a long shot at the bird I 
missed, but it was out of his range and 
sailed away uninjured. But he followed 
up the remaining bird and soon brought 
it in. 

To make the next field we had to skirt 
one of the ridges. I was in favor of 
working through it, but the driver was 
certain we should have better success by 
sticking to the stubble, and I gave in 
to his judgment. Our objective point 
was where two small stubble fields lay 
between the ridges with a border of 
long grass separating them. We covered 


the first field without making game and 
lost sight of the dog in the grass beyond, 
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but, as we passed over the grass, dis- 
covered him on a point at the edge of 
the second field, and were almost upon 
him before we were aware of it. As Roy 
jumped from the rig, whirr-whirr-whirr : 
went the covey, turning sharp to the left 
and making for some high brush. Roy 
immediately sprinted after them and | 
was preparing to dismount and follow, 
when I noticed the dog was again point- 
ing. 

“Ground scent they have left, I sup- 
pose,” | remarked. 

“Yes,” observed the driver. “Now, if 
he was an old dog instead of a pup, Id 
say there was another grouse there; but 
these pups point a ground scent as 
though it was a bird. Why I had a dog 
once xg 

Whirr! The proverbial loafer jumped 
right in front of the dog. I called to 
Roy to mark but he was already deep in 
the brush. 

“By jinks, I didn’t suppose there were 
any more!” exclaimed the driver, cluck- 
ing to his team. “Now look at that fool 
dog. He’s pointing at them tracks just 
as if the covey was still there. Go along, 
you! This dog I was going to tell you 
about——-” 

Whirr! I nearly fell out of the rig as 
a bird jumped right at the wheel. Felt 
cheap? Rather. As though I had been 
heavily discounted at my own bargain- 
counter. 

“There has been enough of this fool- 
ishness,” I remarked quietly. “That dog 
may be a pup, but he has more sense 
than three fool humans I can name.” 

“Ain’t going to get out, are you?” pro- 
tested the driver. “I think if we just 
drive es 

“Say,” I interrupted. “You may drive 
to hades if you wish, but I came here 
to shoot.” With that I tramped off into 
the brush, the dog having bounded off 
after Roy. 

I had marked down the last bird in the 
very thickest of the cover, and made 
straight for the spot. Before reaching 
it I heard Roy shoot, and glancing in 
his direction, saw him stoop and peer 
under the brush. I had nearly reached 
the spot I had marked when I saw one 
of the birds leave a small tree, and caught 
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just a fleeting glimpse of it as it went 
through the branches, but not enough to 
offer a shot. The next instant a second 
bird flushed almost under foot and fell, 
shattered, before it had time to disap- 
pear in the brush. “That accounts for 
the two loafers,” I thought. “Now for 
the covey.” I turned toward the left 
and headed in the direction Roy and 
the dog had taken. Before I had gone 
far I heard Roy shoot twice and call, 
“Mark!” Shortly after, a grouse dashed 
over the brush, crossing twenty-five yards 
before me, and fell to my second barrel. 

I soon came upon Roy, who had two 
birds. He said he had marked the bal- 
ance of the covey down near a knoll a 
short distance beyond the ridge. We 
tramped to it—the team following us— 
and the dog pointed just before reaching 
the top of the knoll. Five birds got up 
wild from the grass, and each of us got 
one bird with two barrels. The remain- 
ing birds flew out of sight over the ridge. 
Then we had another “drive,” taking in 
three fields without finding birds, and 
I finally became disgustéd. “This has 
got to stop,” I remonstrated. “It’s get- 
ting warm, the birds are through feed- 


ing and have doubtless taken to cover. 
Even when we find them in the stubble, 
they get up out of range. Let’s try that 
meadow and the brush beyond.” The 
driver demurred, but Roy was with me 
and we alighted—Roy following the edge 
of the brush, while I took to the tall 
grass. I had nearly reached the end of 
the meadow when a bird flushed at long 
range and fell back dead nearly to the 
spot it had jumped from. Passing the 
meadow, we followed the ridge to where 
it narrowed and finally ended at a field, 
Roy taking the left and I the right side. 
I had just reached the end of the brush 
when Roy, a little behind me, shot and 
cried “Mark!” A moment later.I stopped 
the bird just as it burst from the brush 
for a flight across the field. 

It was time we started back in order 
to make our train, and we*reluctantly 
climbed into the wagon. Even after we 
had started, a particularly attractive 
piece of brush tempted us to try for one 
more shot, and we took opposite sides of 
the road, gradually working farther apart 
while the rig drove between us. The dog 
came to a point in front of Roy but in 
such a position that Roy did not see him, 
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and as he plunged through the brush a 
single bird flushed and flew straight 
away, but on the opposite side of the rig, 
so that I dared not risk shooting until 
it was fully sixty yards distant. Then I 
led it as I would have led a passing 
duck, and it pitched into a clump of 
brush. I fancied it was hit and lost no 
time in following it. When I was within 
fifteen yards of where it went down, it 
fluttered above the brush and pitched 
again. A game of tag ensued in which I 
was “it,” and probably should have lost 
had not the grouse attempted another 
rise, which for a moment brought it 
above the brush and sealed its fate. 
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“Time’s up,” called the driver, and we 
started home in earnest. ““Well,” the 
boy observed as we jogged along, 
“said I’d show you birds, and I’ve done 
i.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Roy, rather dryly. 
“You have shown them to us, and have 
most of them left to show to the next 
fellow.” 

That boy was a born guide. However, 
when we counted the bag and found 
eighteen plump grouse for the morning’s 
shoot, we were well satisfied with the 
result of our outing and prepared to sur- 
prise those who had told us the grouse 
were all shot out. 


(To be continued.) 
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FAVORING BOUNTY LAWS 


Some five years ago I was impressed with 
the fact that the loss due to forest fires in 
Pennsylvania was equal to that from fire in 
the great cities of the commonwealth; and in 
studying the subject closer, I was somewhat 
chagrined to find out that a large percentage 
of our forest fires originated through the care- 
lessness, not of sportsmen, but of ‘‘sports, ’ 
foreigners and unthinking boys. In casting 
about for a remedy for this evil, and after con- 
sulting with many of the leading sportsmen of 
this section, it was believed that the proper 
way to meet and control this evil was by raising 
money from those who enjoy the sport ot 
hunting, and with that object in view a resi- 
dent hunter’s license bill was framed, and 
would have passed the state legislature in 1905, 
had not the governor notified those in sym- 
pathy with it, that he would veto any bill that 
carried a fine and imprisonment. When this 
was made known to those pushing the measure, 
the bill was allowed to die in committee as 
no one cared to have any bill passed that did 
not have at least a threat of imprisonment 
with it. In 1906 the same bill was rewritten 
and introduced, with the former gun license 
of one dollar reduced to seventy-five cents. 
This bill met with much oppusition from 
market hunters and others, and I regret to say 
lacked the proper support from the office of 
the state game commission, so that it failed 
to " 

My object in bringing out a resident hunter’s 
license bill was, first, to police and protect our 
forests; second, to offer a bounty on all ani- 
mals and birds that destroy our song and game 
birds, and third, to intelligently propagate 
where possible all game birds and animals, In 
both bills I have been argued out of the second 
feature, namely, the question of bounties, al- 
though I have not been convinced in the least 
that my views were wrong. Those who have 
spent much time in the forest, lived in the 
country, and given the subject careful thought 
ond study, realize that the enemies of our 
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game rarely, if ever, starve, and that they are 
hunting all the time, both by day and night, 
especially during their breeding season, which 
is also the time when our game birds and ani- 
mals are breeding and when they need the 
most protection. There have been spasmodic 
attempts to control this evil by the use of 
poison, but I question if there is much or any 
good to be derived in this way, and certainly 
do not believe it is the intelligent way of meet- 
ing the subject, when practically the same 
expenditure would protect the game, preserve 
the fur of its enemies, and pay the farmer’s boy 
a bounty for doing the work—all without one 
dollar extra to the state. The argument against 
a bounty law is, that we would be paying 
bounties on fur-bearing animals from the 
adjoining counties of other states; but I claim 
that if we are successful in this commonwealth, 
other states will follow our example—just as 
there is a desire to pattern after the brilliant suc- 
cess of the hunter’s license law of Illinois. 
For many years I have shot only pheasants 
(ruffed grouse), which for the past five years 
have been gradually losing ground and be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer, until this year they 
are threatened with extermination, and it is 
my belief that it will be many years before they 
will again be as plentiful as they were even in 
the fall of 1906. Many reasons have been given 
during the past few months for the scarcity of 
pheasants all over the state; the principal one 
being that the young died during the breeding 
season, and that the old birds died from fleas, 
ticks and such like causes. So far as I have 
been able to discover during my hunting 
seasons of over forty years, young pheasants, 
turkeys and quail are very tender when hatched, . 
and cold, rainy weather will play havoc with 
them. I believe that is what killed our 
young pheasants this year. The old pheas- 
ant is too resourceful a bird to be systematically 
killed or thinned out through fleas, ticks or 
other such insects, I believe that the present 
scarcity is explained by the fact that the young 
birds were lost, and that the natural enemies 
have taken their toll on the old birds, and all 
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but exterminated them. Whereas, if we paid 
a bounty on the animals and birds that feed 
upon our pheasants, this toll would be less. 

I was especially impressed with this fact by an 
experience that I had at Spruce Creek Rod 
and Gun Club this year. Not feeling well last 
March, I took my setter dog and kodak with 
me and spent a week at the club house near 
Tyrone, Pa., ranging the mountains and 
barrens thereabouts. I did not find as many 
pheasants as I expected in the foothills of the 
Tussey Mountains along Spruce Creek, but in 
the barrens I came across more than I had ever 
seen before in my life. On March 14, after 
which date there was no snow, I got up sixteen 
pheasants in a half-mile tramp, and less than 
one mile from the club house. This fall I went 
back with two other hunters—both of them 
splendid shots—and two dogs that are trained 
to hunt nothing but pheasants, and in four 
days’ hunting we got up only seven pheasants 
in the barrens and only four where I had left 
sixteen in March. Prior to the fourteenth of 
March there was considerable snow on the 
ground and on the tenth of that month about 
six inches fell. On March 11, 12, 13 and 141 
spent nearly all my time tramping through the 
barrens, going miles in all directions and find- 
ing everywhere an abundance of pheasants; 
but I was especially struck with the multitude 
of tracks of weasels, minks, polecats and 
foxes. It seemed as if these animals from the 
whole country had concentrated here where 
the pheasants and rabbits were so plentiful, 
and I believe this to be the explanation of 
why so few of the old birds have lived through. 
This is the first time in my life that I have 
known the young birds to have universally died, 
and have been able to measure with any degree 
of accuracy the terrible inroads the natural 
enemies make on the old birds. Just think 
of this awful extermination going on without 
the slightest check for another winter! Using 
Illinois as a basis of calculation, and assum- 
ing our proportion of sportsmen to the popu- 
lation is the same, the revenue to be derived 
from a resident hunter’s license at seventy-five 
cents each would not be less than two hundred 
thousand dollars. With the intelligent, uni- 
form yearly expenditure of this sum a liberal 
bounty can be paid and our forests protected 
to ‘the extent that the forests in Europe are, 
while the enemies of our game and song birds 
can be controlled in number. Such a tax 
would be considered a hardship by the “‘sport”’ 
and his kin, but would be hailed with delight 
by every sportsman. 

E. K. Morse. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nore the compilation of hunter’s license 
laws elsewhere in this issue. 
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MORE ABOUT DEER HOUNDING 


Arr™r reading my protest against hounding 
of deer in the Adirondacks, and the editorial 
comment thereon in the December Freip 
AND Stream, I was sorely tempted to send in 
another spasm of protest, but decided to wait 
for the January issue to see if the matter would 
attract the attention of other sportsmen. I 
am surprised on opening my January number 
to see that very little apparent interest is taken 
in the matter. It may be that the majority 
of sportsmen look upon the question as one 
finally decided long ago, or consider that the 
movement toward permitting hounding is a 
small one and one not likely to lead to legis- 
lation. However, I believe there is a growing 
sentiment among a certain class of guides and 
sportsmen whose ambition is meat only, 
which, coupled with indifference on the part 
of the great majority of hunters, may result 
in serious menace to the deer hunting of the 
Adirondacks. Sportsmen reading this must 
bear in mind that I am speaking only of the 
Adirondacks and Adirondack conditions. How 
beneficial the hounding of deer may be in other 
sections of the United States I am not in- 
formed, 

The editor says that ‘‘a good stand on a well- 
defined runway does not always spell ‘meat 
in the pot.’”’ That is painfully true, as I 
have discovered to my sorrow when par- 
ticipating in drives operated by human hounds, 
and if the hunters would be content to shoot 
deer only when fleeing from the hounds along 
runways, I would be the last one to protest. 
He further says that ‘“‘the legislature that 
granted a short hounding season could as 
easily prohibit killing deer in the water’’— 
sarcastically adding, ‘‘ with clubs or otherwise. ’’ 
Here is the weak part of a hounding law, and 
I am glad to see a more conservative view 
taken editorially in the January issue, and the 
statement that hounding is undesirable in coun- 
try ‘‘abounding with lakes and ponds.” Itis a 
well-known fact that the Adirondack region 
is a vast network of lakes and ponds. Wallace 
informs us that there are in the Adirondacks 
something over 1,200 lakes and ponds of suf- 
ficient size to warrant a name. A complete 
list would go several hundred over that num- 
ber. The statistics of the state fish and game 
commission show that in the Adirondack 
Park, so called, which does not include the en- 
tire forest, there are 125,044 acres of water. 
A large per cent. of this is lakes, as there are 
no very large streams. 

In view of the above facts, how would 
the state go to work to enforce a law that per- 
mitted hounding, but forbade killing deer in 
the water? One game protector might pos- 
sibly cover two lakes. Something like six 

















POACHERS ON LONG ISLAND 


hundred protectors would be necessary. It 
would be required, in order to insure convic- 
tion, that the protector be actually present at 
every killing, for after a deer killed in the 
water has been removed from the scene of its 
untimely end, no amount of expert examina- 
tion would disclose the place of its demise— 
unless some ardent sportsman had succeeded 
in drowning it. I fail to see how an act could 
be passed which would prevent deer from being 
shot in the water. I once remarked to an 
Adirondack guide that I considered it un- 
sportsmanlike to shoot deer in the water. 
His reply was, “Then you could wait until they 
come out of the water; but would find them 
all-fired hard to hit.’? This would be legal 
under the suggested law, permitting hound- 
ing, but forbidding shooting while in the 
water. Who could tell, unless an eye witness, 
whether a deer was shot just before or just 
after leaving the water? 

It seems to me that, whatever the conditions 
_may be elsewhere, hounding in the Adiron- 

dacks would be a calamity. Further than 
that, in case hounding was permitted, the 
still-hunter would stand no chance 
at all, and a large per cent. of 
our hunters would have no other 
method of hunting, for it is not 
given to us all to own deer hounds 
or to be able to hire guides that 
own them. The fact that a man 
may love hounds, or bird dogs, or 
any other kind of dog, is no 
argument in favor of deer hound- 
ing. There will be dogs long 
after the last deer makes his last 
leap. Under present laws every 
hunter has an equal chance whether 
or not he is rich enough to own a 
dog or hire a guide. 

To Mr. A. D. Temple I can only 
say that the Adirondacks of the 
’70’s do not exist to-day. I-have 
listened to many a tale, spun by 
old-time guides, of mighty killings 
in the days of hounding, and I am 
certain no number of dogs could 
now produce such an amount of meat, even 
allowing a large discount from the tales as 
told. 

4. D. Gibts. 

Norwich, N. Y. 


POACHERS ON LONG ISLAND 


Reports of many game law violations come 
from Long Island. Gunners state that the 
illegal practice of shooting from motor boats 
and other craft had rendered the waterfowl 
so wild in and around Great South Bay that the 
number possible to kill by legitimate methods 
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was less than half as great as in other seasons. 
In the interior of the island many deer were 
killed before the open season of four days, and 
since its close certain poachers have com- 
menced setting wire snares for deer—a practice 
before unheard of in that section. 





SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


Brroxt, Miss., is peculiarly situated so as 
to afford the best of fishing and hunting. To 
the south we have the Gulf of Mexico, from 
which a great many tarpon, Spanish mackerel, 
sea bass and other salt-water fish are taken. 
To the north lies the back bay, into which 
empties the Big Biloxi, Little Biloxi and 
Tchoutacabouffa Rivers, with their abundance 
of black bass, pike, striped bass and other game 
fish. Between these rivers and the creeks that 
empty into them lie vast stretches of pine lands, 
much of the timber still uncut, which affords 
the hunter delightful sport in its proper season. 
Quail shooting opens November 1, and the 
covers are literally alive with these best of all 
game birds. A great many wild turkeys have 
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been seen in this vicinity. Within thirty miles 
of here lie the Pascagoula River and Red and 
Black Creeks, their swamps harboring big game 
such as bear, deer and catamount. 

The accompanying photograph will give 
you an idea of the sort of quail ground we shoot 
over here, and also of the quality of field dogs 
owned by our sportsmen. 

Biloxi, Miss. V. J. A. Tucei 


ANOTHER TARPON CLUB 


A NEw tarpoon club was organized at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., recently, and it is worthy of 
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mention that the organization of a club for 
angling or aquatic sports means more in those 
southern resort towns than perhaps anywhere 
else in the Union, for the reason that there are 
always prominent men backing them with un- 
limited capital and influence. The president of 
the club is Judge G. E. Downey, Aurora, Ind.; 
vice-president, W. H. English; secretary and 
treasurer, W. L. Straub; directors: R. D. 
Jackson, E. T, Lewis, R. 8. Hanna, W. L. 
Straub and G. Boyer. George Lizotte, pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Bon Homme, Pass-a- 
Grille, has presented the club with the use of 
his entire hotel of twenty rooms as a club 
house, free of charge, from April 15 to October 
1 of each year, which favor will greatly facili- 
tate arrangements for the first summer’s 
sport. Anglers from all parts of the country 
are invited to join this organization, the only 
requirement being that they must first have 
captured a tarpon with the regulation tackle. 





HOW TO CATCH: CARP 


I am pleased to answer your Schenectady 
angler’s query regarding the carp. I have 
caught carp in their native land (Germany) and 
also in this country, and shall treat upon 
this fish later on my monthly anglers’ cal-—- 
endar. 

Carp are not gamy; the pleasure in angling 
for them lies in their extreme shyness and the 
difficulty in getting them on, as they have a 
small, suckerlike mouth—spoons, frogs and 
other ordinary baits being out of the question. 
They are easiest caught on warm summer 
evenings. The tackle should be a light but 
stiff ten-foot rod—steel is highly suitable— 
with the line tied to the top, using no reel. The 
line should be entirely of clouded, round, fine 
gut, of the best quality, twelve feet _long. 
The best bait is the marsh worm, small, lively, 
and pink in color; or dough made of flour-and 
water, with a little cheese and cotton wool, 
all mixed well together—the wool makes the 
paste stick together, like hair in lime. Some- 
times soaked barley is used, and salmon or 
trout roe is good. Attached to the line is a 
small No. 4 porcupine-quill float. 

Twenty-four hours before fishing, the angler 
should measure the water with a line and sinker, 
to determine the exact depth to attach the 
float. A single split shot is placed on the 
line six inches above the hook. Bait the 
spot where you intend to fish with a plentiful 
supply of chopped worms. The following 


evening, about an hour before sunset, in the 
most careful manner possible, place the baited 
hook exactly where the worms were thrown the 
night before. Rest the rod in a crotch, and 
then move back entirely out of sight and wait 
till the float goes under and away. Be in no 
hurry, but let the fish gorge the bait thoroughly; 
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then take the rod up quietly and strike sharp— 
don’t tug—and lead the fish gently to the net. 
Small carp are not shy, but those of over eight 
pounds will visit and wait around the bait for 
some time. It is absolutely necessary to bait 
the place well, have special tackle, and keep out 
of sight. Carp over ten pounds should be 
netted or gaffed. I have caught them up to 
twenty-two pounds weight. In my “Bait 
Angling” carp fishing is treated at length 
Louis Rhead. 
Flatbush, L. I., N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES 


Everypopy with much experience upon the 
prairies knows that a dog will point land terra- 
pins very often, and occasionally even a snake. 
Last spring the writer was hunting quail in 
northern Mississippi with Lady’s Count’s Peg, 
whose picture recently appeared in the Freip 
AND StreAM. Count pointed right in the edge 
of one of the little wooded ponds, so common 
in that section, where the water was but a few 
inches deep. It was deep enough to wet my 
feet, however, and after canvassing the situa- 
tion, I decided that just this once I would send 
the old fellow in and allow him to do his own 
flushing. He went in to order very gingerly, 
thrust his nose down into the grass, and then 
sprang back violently with a five-foot cotton- 
mouth moccasin clinging to his nose and swing- 
ing clear of the grass in a half circle. Free of 
the snake, the blood was observed to be flowing 
from two deep incisions in the dog’s nose. 
An hour and a half later he was in a comatose 
condition, though whether it was altogether 
from the effect of the snake bite, or partly 
caused by the whiskey, the writer is not willing 
to vouch. Anyway, Count had a narrow squeak 
of it apparently, though eventually he fully 
recovered. 

a A 

Beaver are getting scarce all over America 
now, and in fact they have not been very 
plentiful these last seventy-five years. How- 
ever, twelve of them were caught last year in 
the Rose Bud country on White River, one 
hundred miles northwest of Valentine. It 
seems that it is against the law to trap beaver 
in South Dakota, and the Indians have received 
special orders to arrest any white man caught 
trapping in the red man’s land. This trapper 
had discovered signs of the beaver while on a 
cattle round-up in the spring, and made up his 
mind to slip in and take chances with the 
Indian police. He got in, caught the number 
of beaver mentioned—by no means all that 
there were there—and got out again; but he 
was in one continual blue funk all the time, 
and every speck in the distance looked to him 
like an Indian policeman. The same trapper 
tells of the gray wolves in the Bad Lands. 




















They were searching for stray cattle when they 
found a steer that had been penned in one of 
the deep canyons and pulled down. There 
was but one outlet from this place, and the 
cowboys had the wolves shut in. The steer 
was surrounded and literally covered with 
wolves of the great gray variety. Two of the 
boys dismounted and went in with their six- 
shooters, while the remainder of the crew 
hemmed in the mouth of the canyon. When 
the melee had ended there were thirteen dead 
wolves and three more had been roped as they 
tried to escape. Several others got away. 
* * * 


Another snake story: I was out shooting over 
a well-known pointer in a grouse country. He 
stood and I walked in front of him, expecting 
of course, to make a double, as all of us do. 
I circled about a couple of times and nothing 
materialized. The dog drew in a short dis- 
tance and again stood staunchly. He seemed 
to have the birds very close to him, and I 
walked back, concluding it was a single lying 
very close. As I kicked about in the grass I 
heard a cricket buzzing in an intermittent way, 
but who would pay attention to a cricket when 
he has an audience back of him ready to 
applaud if he misses and groan if he kills. 
Suddenly, though, the cricket waved the grass 
about a foot or two from my forward leg, then 
glided away a couple of feet and ran into a 
coil with a big, broad head raised about a foot 
high. It was a rattler, and he looked as big 
as a fence-rail, right then. -You can anticipate 
what happened to that snake, though he had 
spared me—as I might have spared him, 
except for what might have happened to the 
dog. 

Charles Askins 
Valentine, Neb. 


BAITED SPINNERS FOR BASS 


Last year, while fishing a favorite bass 
stream near Columbus, Ohio, I learned a new 
method of fishing for bass. ‘‘Pardner” and I 
had caught the first car out to the stream 
and fished four hours, and never did a fish 
notice our bait. We had also used a spinner 
and tried a good number of flies, but had al- 
most given up hope of getting any fish that day, 
although conditions of water and weather 
were good. I had put on a fine large craw- 
fish when Pardner called to me, and I saw he 
was having the fight of his life with a bass. 
Before I got to him he had this fish in his creel 
and was playing another I asked him what 
he had caught them on and he said, ‘‘This is 
a new combination I have been thinking of 
using for a long time.’”’ It was a ‘‘Size A”’ 
Hildebrandt tandem spinner, with a ringed 
hook, which he had baited with a small craw- 
fish. While I was changing my tackle he got 
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a third bass, not as large as the first two, but 
of fair size. In this pool I had previously used 
three kinds of bait, besides various bass 
flies. That day, when the sun went down, 
we had a fine basket of fish, and though I did 
not even up scores with Pardner, I had found 
a new bait, and also my appetite, lost a few 
days before. Since then I have used the 
spinners with crickets and grasshoppers, in- 
stead of crawfish, and they were almost 
as good killers. Perhaps the telling of this ex- 
perience will help some reader to get a few 
fish that he might otherwise miss. 
M. P. Keefe. 
Milo, Ohio 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


Many of our readers can doubtless recall 
visiting the first sportsmen’s show held in New 
York City, in 1895, and that they were de- 
lighted with the manner in which the idea of 
an exposition solely for hunters and anglers 
had been carried out. For the time being the 
broad roof of Madison Square Garden covered 
pretty nearly all the things that sportsmen 
like to see and hear about—the green of the 
woods and the glitter of quiet waters, live 
and mounted specimens of our game and fish, 
guns, rods, reels, canoes and paddles, snow- 
shoes, creels, pack-bags, and the thousand-and- 
one little indispensables for hunters, fishers and 
campers. In‘ the shows of later yesrs the 
trade feature became more and more prom- 
inent, and with it came the introduction of 
entertainments aien to the orginal idea and, 
in the estimation of many, altogether un- 
necessary, such as ball games and athletic 
and water contests. Unquestionably such 
things drew a larger attendance, and unques- 
tionably, too, it was not wholly from the 
sportsmen’s fraternity—the people who love 
outdoor life for itself and not because it has be- 
come a popular fad. These same objectors 
held that to dub an exhibit of motor boats 
and marine engines a sportsmen’s show was 
misleading and unwarranted; they clamored 
for the real thing, and in all probability they 
are now satisfied, since the show that recently 
closed at the Grand Central Palace, in this 
city, was planned and conducted along the 
original lines.’ In fact, if criticism is due, it 
is because there were not more trade exhibits 
where the visitor might inspect new and im- 
proved paraphernalia for the man—or woman 
—who hunts, angles, cruises or camps. But be 
this as it may, there was a good attendance 
during the two weeks of the show, and many 
of the visitors returned the second and third 
time. 

It was generally conceded that the division 
of the Grand Central Palace into separate 
rooms was 4 distinct advantage. There was 
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A CORNER IN THE ART EXHIBIT 


less of the feeling of?seeing it all at once; 
less of the annoyance from the rush of crowds 
to a temporary center of interest. The 
moving pictures thrown on a large screen in 
the main hall were the better enjoyed for this 
reason, since they did not detract interest 
from the exhibits elsewhere and in conse- 
quence there was never an uncomfortable 
jam in their vicinity. In the tank there was 
a remarkably fine showing of wildfowl— 
swans, geese, brants and the many varieties 
of ducks best known to gunners in all por- 
tions of the country—and the inclosing fence 
was continually lined with a circle of en- 





Photo by Lasarnick 
ONE OF THE ELE, 


thusiastic observers The exhibit of deer 
and other game animals was quite satisfactory, 
and that of pheasants, grouse and quail, 
loaned by the New York Zoological Society 
and individuals, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. In the fish exhibit the game fish 
groups in large tanks, from the Federal Fish- 
eries Bureau, was especially interesting, in- 
cluding very large brook trout, large and 
small-mouth black bass, striped bass, muskel- 
lunge, pickerel, yellow perch and other species. 
The Paradise Brook Trout Company also had 
a notable exhibit of trout, and was prepared to 
teach the inquiring visitor a great deal con- 
cerning the operation of hatcheries. 

A good selection of paintings were hung in 
the art sections, comprising many canvases 
by the two Bracketts, father and son. who 
have made a life study of American game 
fishes, Driscole, Brewer, Rungius and others. 
The large transparencies loaned by the United 
States Forestry Service, showing our different 
forest trees, majestic and imposing in their 
natural surroundings, attracted universal at- 
tention and was much commented upon. 
The transparencies of deer and other game 
animals in the Underwood Company’s ex- 
hibit was deserving of especial mention. 
Mounted trophies were everywhere. The New 
York Zoological Society had loaned a portion 
of the famous Reed collection of heads and 
horns; there were mounted musk-ox, moose, 
caribou and elk; and in the exhibit of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway there was a col- 
lection of heads, horns, robes and peltry that 
would have warmed the heart of a Hudson 
Bay Company’s factor even in the days when 
that greatest of all fur-gathering concerns 
practically controlled half of the North Ameri- 
can continent. In this exhibit, occupying the 
north”end o:'the hall, everything was tinged 
and enlivened with the lure of the far north- 
land, from the Indian tepees to the biograph’s 
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pictures of salmon and bass fishing in Canadian 
waters. 

The log cabin of the Camp Fire Club, with 
its old-fashioned fireplace, and interesting 
pictures and curios, quite naturally attracted 
those of the visitors whose fancy inclined to 
woods life, but it was a revelation to see the 
crowds that lingered around the exhibits of the 
Explorers’ Club, relating principally to Arctic 
expeditions. The stories written by polar 
explorers commonly leave the reader wonder- 
ing what is the charm that would tempt a sen- 
sible man to endure such hardships as even 
the luckiest of them must brave, but here the 
potent witchery of the frozen wastes of sea 
and shore was most strikingly exemplified. 

As previously noted, the trade exhibits were 
few, even if the booths of the different sports- 
men’s publications and of the publishers of 
sportsmen’s books may be classed as such. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales made a fine dis- 
play of arms, tackle and sportsmen’s furnish- 
ings, as did also Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
and Barends, Henbach & Boyd. The Pennsyl- 
vania Tanning Co. showed its line of chamois 
skin clothing for sportsmen and ordinary wear, 
and E. B. Meyrowitz had a large display of cam- 
eras and photographic goods. It was re- 
gretted by many that none of the canoe man- 
ufacturers were represented by exhibits, 
and concerns in other lines of manufacture 
might have displayed their wares at the 
Grand Central Palace with profit to them- 
selves. However, everything considered, the 
show was a most pleasing one to the sports 
men who visited it, and judged from the stand- 
point of attendance was a success. 





WILD PIGEONS THREE YEARS AGO 


In the last number of Fretp anp STREAM Mr. 
Heddon seems to cast doubts upon the authen- 
ticity of reported cases of wild pigeons having 
been seen within the past few years. For his 
information allow me to say that, three years 
ago, in August, I saw five genuine wild pigeons 
fly past me one morning as I was walking along 
a country road half a mile from this village. 
They crossed in front of me at a distance of 
perhaps forty yards, flying slowly for pigeons, 
and were not much higher than the roof of a 
large barn near by. I had a fair view of them. 
Eight years ago I had two views of a flock 
of about twenty-five at perhaps sixty yards. 
One afternoon, just before sunset, they passed 
near my house, going north, towards a small 
lake four miles away, where a friend of mine 
chanced to see them as they alighted in an 
oak tree in the edge of the woods. He re- 
ported the fact to me the same evening, and 
before I had mentioned seeing them The next 
day I saw what was probably the-same flock 
going south 
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Now I know pigeons from turtle doves, as I 
have hunted them when they were here by 
hundreds of thousands, forty-five years ago. I 
have handled scores of them when a boy, and 
have seen the ground a blue, rolling mass of 
birds, as they fed upon the beech nuts that 
were everywhere im the woods in those days. 
This section of Northern Ohio was one of the 
great feeding and roosting places for the birds, 
and they would cover the sky at times so as to 
obscure the sunlight. There is no “if” about 
it—the birds I saw in the last decade were 
wild pigeons; but I have seen none for three 
years. S. Egbert. 

Seville, Ohio. 





WINNING THE SECOND PRIZE 


Competitors in our first Prize Subscription 
Contest, which was recently concluded, will 
doubtless be interested to hear from F. W. 
Tennant, Glendive, Mont., concerning how he 
succeeded in winning the second prize, an 
Ithaca hammerless gun, $35.00 grade. Workers 
in the second contest, which provides for a 
valuable fourth prize in addition’ fo the three 
previously offered, will also find profit in read- 
ing what Mr. Tennant has to say: 

‘I was led to enter the competition through 
the accidental finding of a copy of Frs~p anpD 
SrreEAM containing the contest announcement, 
and primarily was working for the liberal cash 
commission. With the money so earned I 
have purchased a new take-down .303 Savage 
rifle, and to-day have received the Ithaca 
hammerless shotgun awarded as second prize, 
with which I am very much pleased. While 
I was hustling subscriptions not a day nor 
an hour was lost from my regular occupation. 
The canvassing was done in leisure moments.” 





‘*PgEaKAMOOSE LopGE”’ is the name chosen 
by a sportsmen’s club. organized and incor- 
porated under the New York laws, in May of the 
past year. The purpose of the organization is 
to ‘‘promote the sports of hunting and fishing 
and engage in outdoor recreation, and generally 
to aid and encourage the enforcement of the 
fish and game laws of this state.”” The lodge 
has purchased a thirty-acre tract’ in the 
Catskill region adjoining the state forest pre- 
serve, and a club-house, built entirely of logs, 
is now in course of construction for the use of 
its members. The lodge is really the merging 
into one incorporated body of several local 
camps for mutual pleasure and the acquisition 
of territory. The incorporators are: Chas. H 
Hart (president) and W. H. Tonk, of New 
York City; W. N. Anderson (secretary and 
treasurer), C. A. Cole, F. H. Seacord and H G. 
McWilliam, of New Rochelle; J. 8. Cobb, T. 
P. Anderson and P. Schmuck, of Mt. Vernon, 
and W. M. Gilbert, of Yonkers. 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


PoprLer Biurrs, JENNUWERRY 7. 
Dere Fexipe & StreMe: 

I wood give foar (4) dolers to bee a young 
man wunst moar, but my yooth has floan & 
left me a mear reck of 
boans & rumatiz that 
no dokter can heel. 
Yisterdy I was in mi 
gloary, for I never see 
soe menny_ grene- 
hedded dux or had 
soe mutch fun killing 
them, & today I am 
in bed & it aint funny. 
Sar An sais it was 
the jugg we took with 
us in the waggon, but 
: / the dokter is moar 
bi aeiears + ameenabul 'to reeson. 

He;sais noe man uv 
mi aige shood waid swarnps to his waste 
for haff a day, likker or no likker. Sar 
An has groan suspishus uv me & with 
no cawse. To bee shure I aloud mi self 
to git with a festtul throng on Krissmus 
Eave nite & may have taken a drink too 
mutch, but I knu what I was dooing when I 
went to the hoetel & shell alwais remember 
Sar An’s Cawstik Remarx Sum uv these 
dais when I am no moar she will be full uv 
greef at the memury uv how she abewzed wun 
(1) hoo shood have been the appul of her eye 
& the pride up her luvving hart. 

If I live & mi limms resoom their normal 
stait I shell kill moar dux with the saim gun & 
the saim jugg—whitch is mity smawl for 
too (2) men & a Irish setter. To the best of 
mi nolledge I never had mi boans hurt soe 
sense the time I road a bull caff throo San 
Marcos on a bet with the Baptiss preecher. 
He was bigg & full uv jinjer & not broak to 
enny gate but a ruff trot. There was mutch 
talk becos he bet with me, but reely it was mi 
fawlt & a putt up job. He had hit mi bottul 
pooty hard & I wanted to plai even, & soe I 
bet on a dedd shure thing, hoaping to see him 
ride the caff hisself, but it was me. We maid 
it awl rite till the caff run over a baybie wag- 
gon & the woman sais ‘‘Sic him, Tige,’’ to her 
Bull dog, & then Tige sicked him & soe did 
uthers. In a minnit we was eared & throwed, 
& reppytubble by standers toald me they 
coodent say whitch blatted & cussed the 
lowdest, me or the caff. Whitch broak me 
of maiking fool bets with a preecher. 

I don’t see mutch chance for buisness down 
hear. The crops was sorry & munny is 
skurse & when the peepul are not out after 
gaim & catfish they talk pollitix & cuss the 
repperhensabul methuds of Noo York bankers. 
I can’t git subskripshuns with the Jannuwerry 
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number, for the wimmin say the fare critter on 
the cover wares her dresses too short & shows 
bad taist in her red jakkit & cap. When you 
use mi pikshur I want a hi hat putt on it & 
a dimund in ‘mi shirt buzzum, for as a matter 
of pollysy I have toald these peepul that me 
& Sar An have mutch welth at home & are 
mearly in the South for rest & rekkerashun. 

Poppler Bluffs is in Missurie & is noated for 
its produckshun of whisky barls & hot chikkin 
sand witches for hungry raleroad passinjers. 
The first is maid of selekted white oak & the 
last of enny thing that may be bot at a low 
figger. A singgul Poppler Bluff sand witch 
will last enny passinjer to the end of his 
jurnie whuther it is Noo York or Noo Awleens, 
& awl this may be had for ten (10) cents. 
The chikkens now used is moastly dux, but 
ate (8) munths in the year they are squirl & 
rabbit & coon. I heer there is mooneshine 
likker maid back in the hills by a perfeck 
gentleman hoo is alsoe a jim dandie fidler. 
Sum of these dais I am going to make him a 
soshul call & sampul saim. I feal it mi dooty 
to doo soe, for enny thing that will redoose 
the vizzibul supply of likker in this town wood 
be bennyfishul to a friend of mine hoo is 
drinking too mutch, After mi vissit to this 
mooneshine artist I fele he will have mity 
littul for sail until sum more is maid. 

Yores trulie, 
‘ Unxet Davin. 

N. B. This is the next day & yore unkel 
is setting Upp and taiking nurrishmint tho 
still full of panes & akes. A deppytashun of 
the prinsipul sittizens waited on me last nite 
& brung sum consolashun in a bottul & was 
pleesed to subskribe to the grait relijus maga- 
zeen. I explaned to them that most of mi 
welth was hung up in stox & bonds whitch 
I did not wish to sakrafise dooring the finanshul 
deepreshun & that I was ankshus to git owt 
of town. They took sevvun fifty ($7.50) 
wuth of subskripshuns & then we had a littul 
poaker gaim & I broak ateteen (18) dolers 
ahead. Soe I will not be cumpelled to leeve 
here soe soon after awl. 

N. B. Sar An has apollygized for her 
mistaik I wrote abowt & awl is wunst moar 
pewr happyness. I alsoe bot her a noo shirt 
waste this foarnoon. 

N. B. Doo you think I cood mannipoolate a 
tiperiter? Mi hand is soe nervuss I can hardly 
hoald a pen. Is it old aige? Dredful thot! 

N. B.—I am thinking seerusly of perram 
bulating down to San Marcos (whitch is in 
Texas) for a soshul vissit to sum of mi old 
friends hoo genrully have full smoak houses 
& dittoe uther things. Having won transper- 
tashun on a frate train from a ralerode man 
hoo vlais poker, it will be a chepe trip. 

Yores trulie, 
Unxet Davp. 
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NATURAL HUNTERS 


In a personal letter, James T. Baskin, Lown- 
desville, 8. C., has the following to say in praise 
of a class of setters they have down there, and 
which, he claims, are born trained: 

‘*We have a line of white and lemon-colored 
setters that have been in this community for 
twenty-five years, that are whelped trained. 
It’s just as natural for them to point and re- 
trieve quail as it is for them to eat. They are 
wind-splitters and often point single birds with 
a dead one in their mouth while retrieving. 
They have more native intelligence and bird 
sense than any registered pedigreed dog that 
money can buy. I am proud to say that I have 
one of these same setters, and he is just a little 
the best of them all.” 

It is a matter of pleasure to me to know 
that dogmen stand up for their particular fancy 
as to breed and strain and individual dogs. As 
a matter of fact, too, it may be stated that there 
is a wide difference as to natural inclinations, 
bird sense, ambition, endurance, speed, and 
general utility of bird dogs; but long years of 
experience in handling and field training this 
class of dogs, has conclusively proven to me 
that no dog is born trained, and that all such 
accomplishments as may be desired must be 
inculcated in some manner to each and every 
individual dog. 

The dog is quick to perceive and imitate by 
observation. Allowing youngsters to accom- 
pany older dogs in the field while at work on 
game, has the effect of arousing instinctive 
proclivity, hence they take hold themselves in a 
business-like manner, which leads to the con- 
clusion that the particular puppy was born 
trained. To a degree that sort of introduction 
is very good, but so soon as the desirable in- 
clinations have been aroused, the youngster 
should be put through the course of yard 
training in systematic manner and made sub- 
missive to the will of the hunter. If allowed to 
continue in the go-as-you-please manner, very 
undesirable habits will soon be acquired which 
require much time and patience to overcome—- 
such as chasing, flushing, and breaking shot; 
casting too much out from the hunter and always 
in a direction to suit their own inclination; 
rushing to a fallen bird and mouthing it in a 
manner that might be called ‘‘retrieving,” 
bringing a bird part or all the way to handler 
and then dropping it to resume the hunt, 
etc., etc. 

The sportsman goes afield with dog and gun 
in quest of game for the purpose of enjoyment 
and recuperation of health and vigor; if the 
work of his dog is such as to anger him con- 
stantly while out because of insubordination, 
he soon tires of it and gets disgusted with the 
whole proceedings, and, henceforth, shifts 
pleasure-seeking inclinations in other direc- 
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tions. Be not deceived, Mr. Amateur, buy 
no dog or puppy purported to be of a breed 
or strain that is born trained; but make the 
beginning along approved lines in systematic 
manner, and train that pup yourself, to your 
entire satisfaction. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


M. A. G., Cottonwood Falls, Kans.—I have 
broken, after a fashion, six pointers, out of 
which I never had a gunshy dog, and got the 
foolish idea that no dog was naturally gunshy. 
Having lost two young dogs the past summer, 
I was East this fall and brought a puppy back 
with me. He was three months old, and I thought 
old enough.to hunt with. It was just in the 
chicken season and I took him out hunting. 
The first bird happened to be a single and I 
killed it. I took the pup up close to where 
the bird fell and he at once found it. I pulled 
off the head and gave it to him to eat. The 
next rise was a bunch, and two of us with 
pump-guns fired several shots each. When 
I looked for my pup, he was gone, but I soon 
found him a short ways off, hiding in some 
brush. From this on I carried him in my arms 
till something was found to shoot at; then 
put him down and fired. Each time he ran 
off; so we quit and went home. I never took 
him out again till the quail season opened, 
but there was no change—he invariably went 
off. Now, do you suppose he will be all right 
by next season? Or should I go ahead and 
hunt him now, alone, or with my old dog? 
The old dog is very headstrong and I have to 
speak very loud and cross to him to make 
him mind, and this scares the pup. 

Answer:—It was a mistake to take that pup 
afield and expect it to hunt and stand gun- 
fire like a dog used to it, before having had the 
preliminary initiation on game, and then, 
after enthusiasm had been aroused, put through 
the course of yard training as per The Amateur 
Trainer, and later introduced to game in a 
practical manner. The beginning made with 
this pup had a detrimental effect, which will 
require time and patience to overcome. Dis- 
continue taking it out with an old dog that must 
be scolded much and loudly. Take the puppy 
out often, alone, to where game birds may be 
found, and allow him to romp and get active; 
then begin yard training. Follow instructions 
contained in the book for ultimate satisfactory 
results—next season. 





A. C. W., Escanaba, Mich.—I have recently 
bought a dog,-two years old, cross-bred fox- 
hound and beagle. He had always been 
hunted with other dogs, and was recommended 
to me as a good rabbit dog. I have had him out 
a number of times alone, and results have been 
very unsatisfactory, because it seems he can- 
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not keep a trail. He overruns, refinds, fol- 
lows and again loses; so that I have not as 
yet got sight of a rabbit he had trailed. How 
can I break him of the fault? , 

Answer:—A dog that has been hunted in a 
pack, or even with one running mate, gets 
into the habit of following the lead of the other 
dog, and seldom amounts to anything when 
put down by himself. He has been merely 
following and never became self-reliant; hence 
will usually prove a failure in the manner stated 
when expected to work by himself. There is 
no special remedy—nothing but experience 
and time can bring it about. 





N. J. L., Alpena, Mich.—I have had many 
arguments with different dog owners in re- 
gard to young dogs (before they have had a 
chance to work on partridge) standing on 
sparrows, robins, pigeons, etc. Some claim it 
spoils a dog if you let him do it; others, that 
it is just what a bird dog should do. Your 
opinion will be appreciated. 

Answer:—It is the natural thing for a bird 
dog to do, but should be discouraged, mildly, 
to prevent the pup getting into the habit of 
pointing by sight. This habit, once established, 
is hard to overcome, and such a dog will prove 
disappointing, because when expected to find 
and point by scent, he is always ‘‘looking’”’ 
for the birds. 


D. M. W., Cleveland, O.—I got a coon dog 
from the South last fall, and shortly afterwards 
he began scratching continually and losing 
hair. He has also lost flesh and has little life. 
What is the trouble? 

Answer:—Change of climate may have 
affected the dog, but probably it is mange that 
causes the scratching and loss of hair and 
flesh. 





A. M., Columbus, O.—My foxhound is ailing 
and I can not determine the trouble. For 
some weeks he has been holding his head to one 
side, shaking it or sliding it along the ground. 
When out he gets hurt so often that he quits 
and lies down. Can you explain the strange 
condition, and give a remedy? 

Answer:—A plain case of canker of the ear. 
Apply Canker Cure and in course of a week 
all will be well. 





P. C. O., Pawtucket, R. I—My English 
setter is badly gunshy. He is about three 
years old, hunts well, finds plenty of birds and 
is steady until shot over once. When endeav- 
oring to get him out again, he crouches near 
me and trembles, and it is impossible to make 
him hunt. Is it at all worth while endeavor- 
ing to correct this fault? He has always been 
this way. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
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Answer:—A bad case, augmented by long 
continuance. It can be overcome by pro- 
ceeding in the proper manner, which cannot 
be given explicitly here. Procure a copy of 
The Amateur Trainer (FizELD AND STREAM can 
supply it) and proceed according to directions, 
step by step, till the dog works to your entire 
satisfaction. A week or two will cure the 
fault. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 





SOME NEW BOOKS 


(The books noticed in this department will be supplied 
by Frzup AND STREAM upon receipt of publisher's ad- 
vertised price.) 


‘‘Anizona Nicuts.” By Stewart Edward 
White. The McClure Company, New York. 
A republication of short sketches that have 
appeared in magazines, but well deserving 
collection within a single cover for the general 
reading public. The pictures of cowboy life 
are accurately drawn, and in that forceful style 
that is familiar to all readers of Mr. White’s 
earlier works. In books dealing with the 
Southwestern cattle country we have come 
to expect the stereotyped characters—fun- 
loving ‘‘punchers,” ‘‘bad men,’’ who shoot 
without provocation and make free of their 
neighbors’. belongings, and nervy sheriffs who 
permit no risks to turn them from their duty— 
but there are not more than three writers of 
to-day qualified to write of these types enter- 
tainingly and from the standpoint of intimate 
acquaintance, and of these three the present 
author is one. ‘Arizona Nights” will please 
all lovers of a strenuous life. Price, $1.50. 

‘‘Ourpoors.’”’ By Ernest McGaffey. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. As announced 
in its sub-title, this is ‘‘A Book of the Woods, 
Fields and Marshlands,”’ and, as might be ex- 
pected from an acquaintance with its author’s 
previous works, a most valuable addition to 
the literature of Nature study. Mr. McGaffey 
is a close and intelligent observer and possesses 
the knack of writing most entertainingly of the 
things he sees. The reader will be impressed 
with the exactness of his descriptions, as well 
as the absence of unwarranted theorizing and 
insufficiently founded deductions. Price, $1.25, 

‘‘SUNSHINE AND SPORT IN FLORIDA AND THE 
West Inpres.” By F. G. Afialo. Published 
by G. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. The 
average reader of this book will doubtless 
take it for granted that Mr. Aflalo is quite 
as good an angler as he is a writer, which is 
equivalent to granting him unsurpassed skill 
in the first-meutioned craft. He says in his 
index, ‘‘One aim of this book is to set before 
the English angler, with some details not pre- 
viously published, the practical and descriptive 
aspects of the increasingly popular holiday 
among the leaping tarpon of the Florida 
passes.” This he has accomplished, and 
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much more, for he tells of his experiences while 
crossing the Atlantic. of his stay in New York 
—where he saw much that escapes the eyes of 
ordinary visitors—and of his leisurely journey- 
ing southward. And after some ninety pages 
of such tarpon fishing lore as may be vainly 
sought for elsewhere, he continues his trip to 
Cuba, Jamaica and Panama, never at a loss for a 
subject to treat upon, whether it be the beauty 
of some West Indian city or landscape, or the 
history and romance of the Spanish Main. 
The price of the book is $4.00, but as a beauti- 
fully illustrated work of general information 
it is well worth it. 


“Tue MAN-EATERS OF TsAvo.”’ By Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S. O. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Though it may be said of 
Africa that its glory as a land of big and 
dangerous game has in a measure departed, the 
work that Cummings, Du Chaillu and their 
contemporaries inaugurated is still far re- 
mote from completion, and the hunter who has 
a fancy to risk his life in quest of adventure 
may even at this late day discover the op- 
portunity in the interior of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Col. Patterson was stationed at Tsavo 
in charge of construction work on the Uganda 
railway, and the role of lion hunter was forced 
upon him when the camp was _beleagured 
by man-eaters. Attacks by lions were al- 
most of daily occurrence and many of the 
laborers were killed before success attended 
the one-man campaign against the destroyers. 
Accounts of hippo and rhino hunts are given, 
but ridding the country of the lion peril was the 
writer’s chief task, and the greater part of 
the book is devoted to telling how this work 
was accomplished. Liberally illustrated from 
photographs. Price, $2.50. 


“‘Tur Congo anv Coasts or Arrica.”” By 
Richard Harding Davis. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Just now the fact of greatest 
interest about the Congo is that it is owned, 
and the twenty millions of people who inhabit 
it are owned by one man—King Leopold of 
Belgium. How the property came into his 
possession, its present value, and the atrocities 
that have been committed in the attempt 
to harvest a still greater income from its 
natural resources—all these are subjects upon 
which Mr. Davis is qualified to write under- 
standingly, because of the fact that his visit 
to Africa was solely with the view of securing 
such information. Price, $1.50 


‘““Uncava Bos.” By Dillon Wallace. 
Fleming H. Revell Co, New York. The 
author’s name is sufficient guarantee that, in 
this, his first novel, he describes life as he 
has seen it in the far Frozen North. It is the 


story of a boy trapper who hoped to ac- 
complish much on his first winter’s trip to the 
wilderness, but whose brightest dreams of 
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success fell far short of the reality—as did 
also his darkest forebodings of hardship and 
peril. A good book forlive boys with red blood 
in their véins. Price, $1.50. 





ABOUT HUNTING LICENSES 


AccoMPANYING the thirteenth annual report 
of the New York state forest, fish and game 
commission, comes the following information in 
reference to hunting license laws: 

“At the present time every state in the 
Union, with the exception of Georgia, Okla- 
homa and Nevada, requires non-residents to 
obtain hunting licenses. New Mexico is the 
only territory not requiring such a license. The 
local governments of nine-tenths of the area 
of the United States require non-resident 
hunting licenses. Across the border, every 
province in Canada requires such licenses. 
In New York, a non-resident license has been 
in force since 1902. It is recognized as an 
eminently just proposition that sportsmen 
from other states coming into the Adirondacks, 
or the bird covers of our state, should pay 
something for the privilege of shooting game 
that has been propagated and protected at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this state. In its 
practical application, however, the law has not 
worked altogether satisfactorily for the reason 
that, as things are at present, it is next to im- 
possible to apprehend non-residents evading 
the law, as experience has shown that non- 
residents coming in the state by the way of 
Buffalo register as from Buffalo, and non- 
residents coming in by way of New York City 
as from New York. In other states the same 
condition exists, and this has resulted in the 
passage of resident license laws as a corollary 
and necessary adjunct to the non-resident law. 
Already twenty-one states, comprising two- 
thirds of the area of the Union, as well as most 
of the Canadian provinces, have passed such 
a law, and in its actual working the resident 
license law is found to be not only practical 
and satisfactory, but also a very important 
source of revenue to the state. The sports- 
men’s clubs of New York and the better class 
of sportsmen are almost a unit in favor of a 
resident license law. It is realized that it is 
no more than fair that the class which benefits 
from sport in the field should pay the ex- 
pense incurred in protecting the game. It is 
also realized that, with a law requiring a small 
fee from everyone who shoots, regulations can 
be enacted which will prevent the sportsman 
from another state evading the higher charge 
exacted from him in this state, and that 
the sometimes dangerous and generally ir- 
repressible foreigner can be controlled in his 
predatory attack on the song birds of the state. 
Details of the charges made by the various 
states and provinces for hunting licenses are as 
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follows, including kind of license, fee, and by 


whom 
Alabama: 


Arizona: 


Arkansas: 


California: 


Colorado: 


Connecticut: 


Delaware: 
Florida: 
Georgia: 
Idaho: 


Illinois: 


Indiana: 


Iowa: 


Kansas: 


Kentucky: 


Louisiana: 


Maine: 


Non-resident, $1500; Pro- 
bate Judge of County. 

Alien, $15.00; same. 
Resident (state license), $3.00; 
same. 

Resident (county 
$1.00; same. 
Non-resident, $10.00; Fish 
and Game Commissioner and 
County Recorder. 
Non-residents not permitted 
to hunt. 

Non-resident, $10.00; Board 
of Fish Commissioners, Coun- 
ty Clerks. 

Alien, $25.00; same. 
Resident, $1.00; same. 
Non-resident, $25.00; Game 
Commissioner. 

Resident, $1.00; Game Com- 
missioner or County Clerk. 
Guide, $5.00; Game Commis- 
sioner. 

Non-resident, $10 25; Town, 
City or Borough Clerk. 

Alien, $15.25; same. 
Resident, $1.10; same. 
Non-resident, $5.00; Del. 
Game Protective Association. 
Non-citizen, $10.00; Clerk 
Circuit Court. 

Market Hunting, $25.00; Or- 
dinary of County. 
Non-resident, $25.00; State 
Warden, Deputy, Probate 
Judge, or Justice of the Peace. 
Non-resident (birds onlv), 
$5.00; same, 

Resident, $1.00; same. 
Non-resident, $15.50; City, 
Village or County Clerk. 
Resident, $1.00; same. 
Non-resident, $15.50; 
Circuit Court. 
Resident, $1.00; Commission- 
er Fisheries and Game; Clerk 
of Circuit Court. 
Non-resident, $10.50; County 
Auditor. 

Non-resident, $15.00; Secre- 
tary of State. 

Resident, $1.00; County 
Clerk. 

Non-resident (same as New 
York); County Clerk. 
Non-resident, $10.00; Sheriff. 
Market hunting, $25.00; Sher- 


license), 


Clerk 


iff . 

Non-resident, $15.00; Com- 
missioners Inland Fisheries 
and Game. 


Maryland: 


Massachusetts: 


Michigan: 


Minnesota: 


Mississippi: 


Missouri: 


Montana: 


Nebraska: 


New Hampshire: 


New Jersey: 


New York: 
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Non-resident (game that may 
be shot before Oct. 1), $5.00; 
Commissioners Inland Fish- 
eries and Game. 

Alien, $15.00; same. 

Game Keeper, $5.00; same. 
Guide (non-resident), $20.00; 
same. 

Guide (resident), $1.00; same. 
Shipment license; same. 
Non-resident (according to 
county), $5.00-$25.00; Clerk 
Circuit Court. 

Alien, $15.00; City and Town 
Clerk. 

Non-resident, $10.00; Com- 
missioner Fisheries and Game. 
Non-resident (large game), 
$25.00; County Clerk. 
Non-resident (small game) 
$10.00; same. 

Resident, $1.50; same. 
Export, $10.00; State Game 
and Fish Warden. 
Non-resident (large game), 
$25.00; Board Game and Fish 
Commissioners. 
Non-resident, (birds only), 
$10.00; same. 

Resident $1.00; County 
Auditor. 

Non - resident, $20.00; the 
Sheriff. 

Non-resident, $15.00; Clerk 
Circuit Court or License Col- 
lector. 

Resident (neighboring coun- 
ty), $1.00; same. 

Resident (county not adjoin- 
ing), $2.50; same. 
Non-resident (large game), 
$25.00; State Game and Fish 
Warden or Deputy. 
Non-resident (birds 
$10.00; same. 
Resident, $1.00; same. 
Guide, $10.00; State Game 
and Fish Warden. 

Shipping, 50 cents; same. 
Non-resident, $10.00; Game 
and Fish Commissioner or 
County Clerk. 

Resident, $1.00; same. 
Non-resident, $10.00; Fish 
and Game Commissioners. 
Alien, $10.00; same. 
Non-resident, $10.50; County 
Clerk. 

Non-resident (same fee as resi- 
dent of New York is subject 
to in state of non-resident); 
Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 


only), 
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North Carolina: 
North Dakota: 


Ohio: 


Oregon: 


Pennsylvania: 
Rhode Island: 
South Carolina: 


South Dakota: 


“tennessee! 


Texas: 


Utah: 


Vermont: 


Virginia: 
Washington: 


West Virginia: 


Wisconsin: 
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Non-resident, $10.25; Clerk 
Superior Court. 

Non-resident, $25.00; County 
Auditor. 

Resident, 75 cents; same. 
Non-resident, $15.25; County 
Clerk. 

Non-resident, $10.00; same. 
Market Hunting, $10.00; 
Game and Forestry Warden. 
Resident, $1.00; County 
Clerk. 

Non-resident, $10.00; County 
Treasurer. 

Non-resident, $10.00; Secre- 
tary State. 

Non-resident, $10.25; County 
Clerk. 

Market hunting, $50.00; Coun- 
ty Treasurer. 

Non-resident (big game), 
$25.00; same. 

Resident, $2.50; same. 
Non-resident (birds only), 
$10.00; same 

Non-resident, $10.25; State 
Game Warden. 

Resident, $3.00; same. 
Market hunting, $25.00; same. 
Non-citizen, $15.00; Game 
Fish and Oyster Comm’r. 
Non-resident, $10.00; State 
Fish and Game Commissioners 
or Deputy. 

Resident, $1.00; State Fish 
and Game Commissioners or 
Deputy or Justice. 
Non-resident (deer only), 
$15.00; State Fish and Game 
Commissioner. 

Non-resident (birds only), 
$5.00; Town Clerk. 


Non-resident, $10.00; County 


Clerk. 

Non-resident (state license), 
$10.00; State Auditor. 
Non-resident (county license), 
$5.00; State or County 
Auditor. 

Alien, $50.00; same. 
Resident (state license), $5.00; 
State Auditor. 

Resident (county license), 
$1.00; State or County Aud- 
itor. 

Non-resident, $16.00; State 
Game Warden. 

Non-resident (deer), $25.00; 
Secretary State. 
Non-resident (small game), 
$10.00; same. 

Resident, $1.00 (large and 
small game); Co. Clerk. 


Wyomingt 


Alberta: 


Brit. Columbia: 


Manitoba: 


New Brunswick: 


New Foundland: 


Nova Scotia: 


Ontario 





Non-resident (big game), 
$50.00; Justice of Peace. | 
Non-resident (birds only), 
$5.00; same. 

Resident (big game), $2.00; 


same. 
Resident (birds only), $1.00; 
same. 

Guide, $10.00; same. 
Non-resident (big game), 
$25.00; Game Guardian. 
Non-resident (birds only), 
$15.00; same. 

Guest (5 days), $2.00; same. 
Guide, camp help $5.00; 
same. 

Resident, $2.50; same. 
Non-resident (big game), 
$50.00; Game Warden or any 
Gov’t Agent. 

Non-resident (birds only), 
$5.00; same. 

Alien, $100.00; Minister of 
Agriculture and Immigration. 
Non-resident, $25.00; same. 
Resident, $2.00; same. 
Non-resident (moose, caribou 
and deer), $50.00; Surveyor 
General, Chief Game Com- 
missioner or any Game War- 
den. 

Non-resident (deer only), 
$10.00; Surveyor General. 
Non-resident (Westmoreland 
Co.), $50.00; Surveyor Gen- 
eral, Chief Game Commission- 
er or any Game Warden. 
Resident, $2.00; same. 
Resident (Westmoreland Co.), 
25 cents; same. 

Guide, $2.00; same. 

Camp help (resident), $1.00; 
same. 

Camp help 
$50.00; same. 
Non-resident, $51.00; Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, Justice 
Peace, Minister of Marine. 
Guide (non-resident), $50.00; 
same. 

Non-resident, $30.00; Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Clerk Muni- 
cipality or Agent Game So- 
ciety. 

Guide, $2.00; Provincial Sec- 
retary or Agent Game So- 
ciety. 

Non-resident, $25.00; Supt. 
Game and Fisheries. 
Resident (for moose and cari- 
bou), $5.00; same. 
Resident (deer), $2.00; same. 


(non-resident), 




















“SAY 8S’POSE WE GO HOME” 


Prince Ed. Isl’d: Non-resident, $15.00; Game 
Inspector. 

Quebec: Non-resident, $25.00; Minis- 
ter of Colonization, Mines and 
Fisheries. 
Resident, $5.00; same. 

Saskatchewan: Non-resident (big game), 


$100.00; Game Warden. 
Non-resident (birds only), 
$50.00; same. 

Guest, $1.00; same. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that 
the charge made for the resident license, or 
gun tax, varies from seventy-five cents in 
North Dakota to five dollars for a state license 
in Washington. The dollar license proposed 
for New York is a fair average oi the amounts 
charged ‘in otber states. 





OKLAHOMA’s new game law prohibits the 
sale or barter of game or of insectiverous 
birds under penalty of fine ranging from fifty 
to two hundred dollars; forbids the killing of 
game on public roads or highways without 
first obtaining the consent of adjoining prop- 
erty owners; prohibits public carriers from 
transporting game of any description, and 
authorizes game wardens and other officials 
to enter the premises of transportation com- 
panies and open boxes and packages believed 
to contain game. 


THE EVIL OF SUMMER SHOOTING 


WueEn I call to mind how plentiful woodcock 
were in Mercer Cdunty, New Jersey, in years 
gone by, and especially on certain grounds in 
Hamilton township, and compare that abund- 
ance with the present scarcity of that king of 
game birds here and elsewhere, I am compelled 
to think and write of Philohela minor as doomed 
to extinction. Of the eight or nine hundred 
acres of hillside and meadow lying between 
Trenton and Bordentown, in the Delaware 
valley, there are not more than thirty acres 
that are not still as good feeding ground for 
woodcock as at any time in the last hundred 
years. Why are the birds not here? 

I am not and have never been a believer in 
summer shooting, and have done very little 
of it. I believe it is to such practices that we 
owe the scarcity of our best game birds, not in 
New Jersey alone, but throughout the United 
States. No longer ago than in the early ’70s, 
I could go on these meadows early in July, and 
my setters would point in an hour from a dozen 
to thirty different woodcock—providing that no 
one had gone over the ground ahead of me to 
disturb the birds. Now, with the grounds in 
practically the same condition, the best brace 
of dogs ever trained might hunt from morning 
till night and not find a half-dozen birds. And 
the*same rule applies to other grounds where 
woodcock formerly abounded and would yet 
be found in. fair numbers, were it not for this 
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summer slaughter. I will give a few facts in 
proof of this statement: 

Before the breaking out of the Civil War 
there were some half-dozen young loafers 
living in the outskirts of Trenton, who made a 
business of shooting game for the market, no 
matter what the time of the year. They knew 
every square yard of the grounds I have men- 
tioned, and were almost constantly working 
them over, in season and out, and wiping out 
the birds, young or old. Yet with all of this 
slaughter going on, when July came, woodcock 
would be fairly plentiful there, but most of 
them were birds which had bred in the swamps 
and thickets of the uplands. During the Civil 
war large bounties were paid those who enlisted 
in the army, and among those who volunteered 
were these market shooters, only one or two of 
whom survived their three years’ term of service. 
The result was that no shooting was done on 
these grounds for three successive summers. 
Lots of young birds were hatched, grew big 
and strong, and stayed there until moulting 
time. When October came, they and others 
with -them, came back to their birthplace and 
the adjacent hillsides, and were found by 
myself and a few friends in numbers unknown 
to us before at that time of the year. Every 
season it was the same throughout those three 
years, and this proved to me in the most de- 
cided manner that if they were left undisturbed 
during the nesting and breeding seasons they 
would be plenty in autumn. But at the end 
of the war market shooting was resumed, with 
the inevitable result that no more woodcock 
were found there in the fall; and as the years 
passed on, the birds virtually abandoned those 
once favored grounds as a nesting and breeding 
place. 

Is seems hard to believe, yet it is none the 
less a fact, that the game laws of New Jersey 
are a farce. A law making it legal to shoot 
any kind of game during the spring and summer 
seasons, is as bad as no law at all. As pro- 
tection to the woodcock, it is a myth, a hum- 
bug. Unless given better protection, wood- 
cock, quail, Wilson’s snipe, and most of our 
wild ducks will go the way of the bison and the 
wild pigeon. All that saved the heath hen of 
Martha’s Vineyard was a universal public 
opinion in favor of their absolute protection 
at all seasons. I can well remember when 
this last named game bird was reasonably 
abundant in our New Jersey pines. A law was 
passed allowing it to be shot during some of 
the summer months, and to-day the heath hen 
in New Jersey is a thing of the past. If the 


laws are allowed to stand as they do now, 
New Jersey will need no game laws twenty-five 
years hence, for there will be no game to pro- 
tect. It is a quarter of a century since I killed 
a woodcock in this state, and two years more 
since I last shot a quail. 


Not because I have 
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lacked ability or opportunity, for such is far 
from the fact. Lands on which no other one 
would be allowed to shoot are open to me, 
though I have no ownership in them. I believe 
that the birds still remaining should have ab- 
solute protection for at least the next ten years; 
and what I believe in I practice, and others can 
practice the same self-restraint if they so 
will it. 

Some blame the breech-loader for our 
scarcity of game, arguing that hundreds of 
men who now shoot would give it up if they 
had to go back to the muzzle-loader. I believe 
that this would be true in many instances; 
but why the ownership of a breech-loader 
should make a game hog of a man is one of 
those modern problems I have never been 
able to solve. Finally, I am convinced that 
no state game laws will ever save our game. 
Federal game law might do it. State laws are 
too easily tampered with by the legislatures 
while a law enacted by the federal government 
would not be so liable to this objection. 

Thos. C. Abbott (‘‘ Recapper’’) 

Yardville, N. J. 


A PRIZE FOR OUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


In last month’s issue it was announced that 
Frietp AND STREAM desired to purchase photo- 
graphs suitable for use as illustrations, and 
would pay fifty cents and one dollar each 
for them, in accordance with their value. 
It has since been decided to go still farther 
and offer a prize for the best photograph 
sent us prior to July 1, this prize to be a choice 
of three cameras manufactured by the Roches- 
ter Optical Co., as follows: 

Film Premo No. 1, equipped with a fine 
rapid rectilinear lens and single valve auto- 
matic shutter. Size, 3} x 44; weight, 18 
ounces. Loads with film pack, and to take 
@ picture it is only 
necessary to drop 
the bed, pull out 
the bellows and 
press the bulb. 
Handsomely finish- 
ed, new Premo 
reversible finder, 
tripod sockets; all 
metal parts highly 
nickelplated. 

The Premograph—the only instrument of 
the reflecting type ever offered at a popular 
price. Compact and as easy to carry as any 
ordinary 34x 4} box camera, but is fitted 
with a reflecting mirror on which the lens 
throws an image of the object to be photo- 
graphed, which is, in turn, reflected on a 
ground glass fitted in the top of the box. 
This glass is the exact size of the 3} x 44 
picture for which the camera is intended, and 
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is inclosed by a frame to which is attached the 
protecting hood. In making an instantaneous 
or snap shot expos- 
ure, only three 
motions are neces- 
sary. One has but 
to touch a_ small 
lever, which auto- 
matically throws up 
the hood; set the 
mirror by turning 
the key in the side 
of the box, when 
the image may be 
viewed on the 
ground glass through 
this hood, right side up, just as it will appear in 
the picture; and make the exposure at the proper 
moment by reversing the key, which releases 
the mirror and at the same time operates the 
shutter. 

The small metal Pocket Premo C, a genuine 
pocket camera, so small that it may readily be 
carried in an ordi 
nary coat pocket, 
while for so diminu- 
tive an instrument 
its equipment is 
remarkably com- 
plete. Dimensions 
2x 4x 5}. The 
efficiency of this 
model has been 
greatly improved by 
the addition of a fine single valve automatic 
shutter and improved metal standard with 
automatic clamp. 

Photographs sent should be marked on the 
back with name and address of sender, and 
addressed to ‘‘Photograph Department, Fretp 
AND Stream, 35 West 21st Street, New York 
City.” 
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Have you ever watched an old robin ‘‘ beach- 
comb” your lawn after a rain and cram his 
beak with worms so plentifully, that you might 
imagine he were a Lazzaroni eating spaghetti? 
Well, when you see an industrious robin so 
engaged the chances are that in his wake a 
sparrow can be seen. The sparrow is a dis- 
criminating, selective little robber, for he does 
not attack the food supply until he has ample 
to choose from. So when the robin’s bill 
is fairly festooned with fat, wriggling worms, 
the sparrow, selecting just the worm he wants, 
advances, and coolly plucking it from the robin’s 
store, flies away to enjoy his sweet morsel, 
doubly so, because stolen. The robin shows 
his wisdom by bearing his ills instead of drop- 
ping all his prey and flying to seek revenge 
upon the thieving bird. A cry of distress, a 


horde of brown air free-booters, a good drubbing 
and the loss of all his worms would result. So 
without even a cluck of disapproval the robin 
flies away and unloads down the throats of 
the horde of little ones who, if not a horde in 
numbers are in appetite. 

Who ever eats like a young robin and who 
ever has such a contempt for all the rules 
laid down by Fletcher? A young robin eats 
worms as does a Neapolitan street vender 
macaroni, as he dips his fingers into the stringy 
mass, and holding them aloft, as would a sword 
swallower, lets them worm down his throat 
into the very stomach itself. Did the robin 
learn from the Lazzaroni or did they learn 
from the robin? 

And so it is with the canvas-back duck. 
Is he not the slave and unpaid purveyor of 
wild celery to the Friday of a red-head, for that 
week-a-day named man never waited on 
Robinson Crusoe as assiduously as the red-head 
waits on a canvas-back at dinner time! Sancho 
Panza’s doctor waved his wand and said, ‘‘Take 
it away,” and Sancho saw his garlicky-savored 
dishes vanish into the kitchen as if they had 
wings or were going back to be ‘‘done some 
more.” But the red-head, when the canvas- 
back emerges from a long dive and a successful 
acquisition of a bit of celery from the muddy 
lake bottom, just simply takes it and eats it 
before the eyes of the despoiled one. And, as 
if feeding a hungry offspring, down again dips 
the patient, hard-working canvas-back and 
finds more, only to again be robbed as he reaches 
the surface. 

It makes you think of the working man’s 
wife, who gets his breakfast as 6 a.m. and then 
the school children’s at 7 a.m., then the smaller 
ones at 8, as they turn out, and then later looks 
after the baby, and when the mother eats no one 
knows. So when the canvas-backs eat must 
be a time when the red-heads are not with them, 
or perhaps after the red-heads have been filled 


up. 
They say the most flagrante delicto sight is 
to see a big bull moose with muzzle, neck and 
bell dripping and up to his knees or belly in 
the pond, munching a nice, plump lily-pad 
root that he has torn from its murky bed! No 
picture of enjoyment was ever better shown in 
animal life. And were some other big, hulking, 
lazy bull moose to come along and try the red- 
head or sparrow act with that lily root munch- 
ing moose, there would be something started 
for certain and for sure and no mistake. 
Charles Cristadoro 





WHO WILL ANSWER? 


M. F, SHerman, Norwich, Conn., would 
like to have some reader of Fie~p AND STREAM 
tell him where a good enamel for a steel fish- 
ing rod may be obtained. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE EARTH 


‘WuHENCE the poison of the cobra? Whence 


the sap that nourishes the white pine tree, that 
makes its tough and shaggy bark and makes 
annual rings in the tree’s trunk and creates 
such nice, soft, cork-like wood that has been 
the joy of the cabinet-maker for years and 
years? 

Whence the sap that makes the lady of the 


IN THE SILENT PLACES 


woods with her fluffy white and russet dress 
and her hard, close-grained wood exactly the 
opposite of the pine for hardness and finish? 

Whence the sap that makes the maple firm 
and scariet-leaved when the Indian summer 
days are on us? The maple that in turn gives 
out a sap that when boiled affords us such 
gastronomic pleasures when combined with 
freshly buttered hot cakes on a 40°-below-zero 
morning up in a lumber camp in the Maine 
woods? 

Whence the sap of the mantling elm that 
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sends its limbs far aloft and gives such grateful 
shade? Whose inner bark affords such pleasure 
to the boy and girl and gives medicine, one 
more remedy to rely upon? 

How and why and whence? All these trees, 
perhaps, springing from the same acre of 
ground, why the characteristic differences in 
each one? Why should the earth furnish sap 
that made one wood as soft as cork and white 
as snow, the other as hard as iron and brown 
as a berry, and with a sap so sweet 
that sugar can result from it? 
They all started from a seedling, 
but whilst it does account for it in 
nature’s way, yet we don’t see just 
how. 

The grain of wheat that, when 
put into the warm, moist earth, 
rain sprinkled and sun coddled, 
begins to soften, and then a little 
shoot of green springs forth like 
verdant needle point. The germ 
is awakening. It grows and creeps 
upward to the light and sun and 
air. For days it slowly grows upon 
itself, lives, as does the infant trap- 
door spider, upon its very mother. 
The sprout absorbs the contents 
of the grain and, through a wonder- 
ful act of solubility, nature so ar- 
ranges that the contents of the 
grain can be absorbed and go into 
the life of the wheat stem. But this 
lasts for only a limited time—until 
the grain berry is eaten up, used 
up, and then no parent being at 
hand to furnish more, it forages 
for itself and the wheat stem throws 
out roots and draws from the earth 
its sap, its life—and it matures, 
bears a hundred-fold, and we are 
thus supplied with the staff of life, 
the bread we three times a day eat 
and are, or at least should be, thank- 
ful for. 

Whence and how? And but a short 
distance away the same earth sup 
plies sap that gives us oats, from 
the same soil. 

I wonder, when I read Coatoma’s 
question as to ‘‘Whence the Poison 
of the Cobra,” just what he was springing on 
us! Who will arise and explain? 

Charles Cristadoro 

Pt. Loma, Cal. 


PLEASED WITH THE SERIES 


As regards my opinion of ‘“‘ The History of 
American Arms and Ammunition.” To me it 
is the most interesting and instructive I have 
ever read in any magazine. How refreshing it 
is to be able to look back on such men whose 
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love of county, honor and the reliability of 
their productions were their first and lasting 
traits. Admitting that the articles are gold- 
leaf advertising—how could ‘they be anything 
else? What better reading could be given us? 
Who would refuse honor to the descendants 
of such patriots to whose ingenuity we owe so 
much of our pleasures of today? More in- 
fluence to the journal than can place such 
reading matter before the public! I am im- 
patiently waiting for more such history. 
Wm. Smith 
Winnipeg, Can. 


A NOTABLE TOURNAMENT 


A PROMINENT feature of the motor boat 
and sportsmen’s show, to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, this city, February 20 to 
March 7, inclusive, will be the National Indoor 
Fly and Bait Casting Tournament, for which 
twenty-nine events are scheduled, as follows: 

Event No. 1, single-handed fly casting for 
distance; No. 2, single-handed bait casting 
for distance; No. 3, single-handed fly casting 
for distance; No. 4, single-handed dry-fly cast- 
ing for accuracy; No. 5, two-handed fly 
casting for distance, with grilse rod; No. 6, 
single-handed fly casting for accuracy; No. 7, 
single-handed switch fly casting for distance; 
No. 8, single-handed bait casting for distance; 
No. 9, single-handed fly casting for distance, 
under forward obstacle; No. 10, single-handed 
bait casting for distance, under forward 
obstacle; No. 11, single-handed fly casting 
for distance; No. 12, single-handed fly cast- 
ing for accuracy; No. 13, single-handed 
switch fly casting for distance; No. 14, 
single-handed bait casting for accuracy; 
No. 15, single-handed bait casting for dis- 
tance, with fly rod and _ one-half-ounce 
weight; No. 16, single-handed bait casting for 
long distance accuracy; No. 17, single-handed 
fly casting for distance; No. 18, right and 
left-hand bait casting for accuracy; No. 
19, single-handed fly casting for distance; No. 
20, right and left-hand bait casting for distance; 
No. 21, single-handed fly casting for distance; 
No. 22, single-handed bait casting for ac- 
curacy; No. 23, single-handed switch casting 
for distance; No. 24, single-handed bait 
casting for distance; No. 25, right and left 
hand fly casting for distance; No. 26, single- 
handed bait casting for distance; No. 27, 
single-handed fly casitng for distance; No. 
28, ‘‘miss and out” bait casting contest; 
No. 29, single-handed fly casting for distance, 
championship class. 

The competition will be held under the rules 
which usually govern. For the information of 
such of our readers as may not be acquainted 
with them, they are here given: All com- 


petitors shall pay an entrance fee of $1.0° 
for each and every event. All contests wil! 
be governed by two judges and a referee. 
In case of a disagreement between judges, the 
referee shall decide and his decision shall be 
final. The referee shall determine the order 
in which contestants shall cast by lot and 
shall time all contests. The referee shall 
notify each contestant of the order of cast- 
ing, and contestants shall be ready to cast when 
called upon. Should a contestant not appear 
promptly when called upon, he shall be dis- 
qualified from the event and his entrance fee 
forfeited. The referee shall not take the time 
in any event until the contestant has taken 
his place upon the stand and given the word 
“‘ready.’? The casting time for all fly events, 
except when otherwise specified, will be ten 
minutes for each contestant. No allowance 
will be made for any accident which is the fault 
of the contestant. In events where rods are 
limited by weight an allowance of three-fourths 
of an ounce shall be made for rods with solid 
metal reel seats (except aluminum). An allow- 
ance of three-fourths of an ounce will also be 
made for an independent handle, providing 
the handle and butt joint of rod are each made 
with the regular ferrule, and the rod, ex- 
clusive of the handle, is of the usual three- 
piece model. Except when otherwise speci- 
fied, rods shall not exceed eleven and one-half 
feet in length, and must be held with one 
hand. Lines must not be weighted. Leaders, 
unless otherwise specified, must be of single gut 
and must not be weighted. Hooksshall not be 
used smaller in size than No. 12 Standard 
Sproat, and the point and barb must be re- 
moved. When the style or method of casting 
is specified in any event, no other will be per- 
mitted. Any disagreement or dispute, not 
covered by the general rules or the specific 
rules for any event, shall be referred to the 
judges and referee, whose decision shall be 
final. 

It seems probable that this contest will be 
the most important of the kind ever held in 
America, since it is attracting widespread at- 
tention and expert fly and bait casters from 
all sections of the country are announcing their 
intention to attend. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded as prizes in all events. 
In addition, as a special prize, and for the 
purpose of promoting a greater interest in 
casting as an art worthy of general attention, 
a magnificent solid-silver cup has been do- 
nated by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fie.p 
AND StTrREAM, which will be given for the 
best all-around performance. This cup is be- 
ing made to special design by The Meriden 
Company, will stand from twelve to fifteen 
inches high, and will show, in addition to a 
suitable inscription, a beautifully etched 
figure of a fly-caster in action 








Mucs valuable data is compiled in the 
thirteenth annual report of the New York 
Forest. Fish and Game 


A MOST Commission, but the most 
SATISFACTORY suggestive showing of all is 
REPORT that the amount of fines 


and penalties collected 
during the year just ended fell far short of the 
sums so collected in the two previous years 
The exact figures are: 1905, $58,548.08; 1906, 
$61,255.03; 1907, $52,264.77 We have here 
an apparent shortage in receipts aggregating 
nearly nine thousand dollars, indicating either 
that there were fewer violations of the law, or 
that a larger percentage of culprits were so 
fortunate as to escape arrest and conviction. 
Unquestionably the first explanation is the 
correct one, since the consistent enforcement 
of any law will unquestionably discourage 
its infraction. In the language of the report: 
‘*An ideal condition would be one under which 
we would have no fines and penalties to collect; 
that would be a condition under which there 
would be no offenses committed.’? In the 
previous years mentioned the total amounts 
collected included large sums for trespasses 
on state lands, while in 1907 there were but 
three trespass cases covering greater offenses 
than the taking of a few trees for firewood. 
Of 1,289 cases of all kinds, only 413 remain 
undisposed of; there were thirty-seven acquit- 
tals, one disagreement, and fourteen cases 
discontinued for want of evidence. It is 
pointed out by the commission that many 
technical breaches of the game and fish law 
may be due to a failure to understand its 
provisions. To quote again: “It is very 
difficult, even for a lawyer, to determine what 
the law is on account of the uncertainty, be- 
cause of the inaccurate statement of the law 
and its conflicting provisions. Many excep- 
tions to the general law have crept in through 
the efforts of persons in very many different 
localities in the state to have the open season 
for grouse, woodcock, quail, squirrels or rab- 
bits to suit their own convenience or ideas— 


all of which have been changed or rearranged at 


different times. The law in relation 
to fishing is mixed and complicated, and has 
as many variations and exceptions as there 
are lakes, ponds and streams in the state. 
. . . There are localities where, under the 
law, small-mouth black bass may be caught 
prior to spawning and on the spawning beds, 
while in other places the open season com- 
mences at a later date. ; In many of 
the sections the wording of the law practically 
prevents successful enforcement.’’ 
* * * 
The report suggests that a needed revision 
of the laws should be undertaken by the com- 
mission with a view to 
CHANGES THAT eliminating complica 
ARE ADVISABLE tions, making it as gen 
eral as conditions will 
permit, and at the same time easily under- 
standable to the people. A hunting license 
law is recommended, for reasons which will 
be found in the Sportsman’s World of the 
present issue. The provision prohibiting the 
sale of trout, now in force in several counties, 
should be made to apply to the state at large. 
It has been found that the best way to pro- 
tect game or fish is to prohibit marketing at 
all seasons. Game fish should never be taken 
before they have spawned. The beginning of 
open seasons should be the same in all parts 
of the state, especially in sections where the con- 
ditions are alike. The reforestization of state 
lands is urged, and also the importance of 
interesting individuals in the same work 
by supplying them with young trees at cost— 
estimated at $2.50 per thousand. It is 
pointed out that, while hardwood forests 
will reproduce themselves by sprouts arising 
from the stumps, pines and other conifers 
must come from the seed, and are generally 
succeeded by hardwood growths. Without 
forests the game birds and animals would be 
left homeless; floods would follow heavy 


rainfalls, leaving the river and creek beds 
substantially dry, and there would be in 
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sufficient water to sustain fish life. It is 
therefore important that sections denuded 
of their original woods should be reforested. 
Unquestionably this subject should be given 
more attention by the general public, not only 
in the older states, but also in those where 
only efficient protective measures are neces- 
sary. It is easier to preserve our forests 
than to renew them. 
* * * 
THERE is hardly a state in the Union that 
can show a game law free from contradictory 
: provisions, and which 
POINTS TO can not easily be con- 
BE CONSIDERED sstrued to give immunity 
to its violators. Special 
legislation for the benefit of individuals or 
sections invariably breeds trouble in the end, 
since all men are blessed with neighbors 
and all sections have their boundaries that are 
easily crossed. It is difficult to enforce a law 
that is not general in its application. To per- 


_ mit the sale of fish or game in one county 


and prohibit it in others, virtually establishes 
markets for the lawbreaking gunners and 
fishers all over the state. As regards the pro- 
posed resident hunters’ license, other states 
have it and sooner or later New York will follow 
suit. New York’s present non-resident li- 
cense law will likely be replaced by another 
that may not justly be pointed to as a bit of 
freak legislation, but it has served a good end 
in forcibly calling attention to the widely 
varying fees demanded of visiting sportsmen 
by other states—ranging from five dollars in 
Delaware to fifty dollars in Wyoming. It 
should be possible for all states to adopt uni- 
form laws regulating the licensing of non- 
residents, making, of course, the necessary 
distinction between those who desire to kill 
big game and their less ambitious brethren 
who are content with wingshooting. To pro- 
vide uniform dates for the open seasons would 
naturally be more difficult, because here local 
conditions must necessarily govern, but there 
seems no reason why the season on migratory 
game should not open on the same day in all 
states lying along the same parallel of latitude. 
* * * 
Now that the new year is well commenced, 
let us formulate plans for the coming season. 
With three or four weeks 
WHAT ARE already separating us from 
YOUR PLANS? the holiday festivities, it is 
a bit difficult to think of 
spring otherwise than as in the near future. 
The February storms must be braved, and 
March will bring its usual offering of blustery, 
bitter days; but we are pleased to think of 
April as quite within greeting distance, for all 
that. And when the springing grass again 
uplifts tiny fingers to the sun’s warm smiles, 


a whole lot of us will be ready to go fishing— 
providing we know of waters worth visiting 
with rod and reel. Streamis and lakes which 
once furnished satisfying sport have not 
yielded so liberally of late years; or perhaps 
it is only the very humanlike love of change 
that prompts turning in some other direction. 
No man has knowledge of perfect and per- 
manent contentment. Perchance there are 
streams of clearer depths than those we have 
known, and with greener banks o’ershadowed 
by loftier forests. Certainly there are pools 
and shallows and deep currents in whose 
hidden secrets we still have no part, sub- 
merged rocks and tree-trunks past which 
our trolls have never coasted, and broad lily- 
beds never explored by our deftly cast lures. 
Nowadays distance does not deter the angler 
who hears of fishing grounds better than those 
he has known—providing always that the in- 
formation ‘‘comes straight”’ and is positively 
reliable and up-to-date. And here comes in 
the difficulty, for when a fisherman talks to 
fishermen, or when he writes for the enter-_ 
tainment of his fellow craftsmen, it is com- 
monly of his best days and biggest catches, 
and in nine cases out of ten his story dates 
back to years more or less remote. He deals in 
reminiscences, when in reality plana and sug- 
gestions for future angling trips would receive 
a heartier welcome. Expressed in the fewest 
possible words, anglers care less for the fish 
already taken than for the big ones still 
waiting to be hooked; and though ever ready 
to read fish stories or listen to them, they are 
excusable in the belief that breath and printers’ 
ink might be more profitably expended. To 
show that Freip anp Srream is at least par- 
tially in accord with this way of thinking, we 
refer to our “Calendar of Fish and Fishing’ 
(page 855 cf the present issu), which will be 
continued from month to month, treating of 
each species of game fish in its respective 
season, and telling where, how, and with what 
tackle and bait or lure it may be taken. The 
information comprised will be complete in 
every detail, and can be accepted as accurate 
and reliable. But the direct good derivable 
from such a department, however ably con- 
ducted, can not compare with the benefits 
that would follow, and be shared by all anglers 
alike, if the individual reader would consent 
to tell his own plans for future excursions, 
why he has chosen certain waters in preference 
to others, and how he proposes maiking the best 
of his opportunity when at last his camp-fire 
is lighted on the shore of that particular 
lake or stream. Such information would be 
invaluable, not only to the angler of limited 
experience, but also to the veteran of the rod 
and reel whose experiences of late have been 
something less than encouraging. 
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HOUSE BOATS AND HOUSE BOATING 
By Raymonp T. Stan 


Waen. from a distance, one sees the wharveS 
lined with curious men and women gazing in- 
tently at a strange-looking craft anchored 
some seventy-five or one hundred feet from 
the dock, the first thought that comes to mind 
1s that this boat must surely be a freak, other- 
wise no such attention would be paid to it. 
But upon drawing nearer and mingling with 
the onlookers he sees that the boat is nothing 
more than an American house boat. 

Of late, house boats have attracted especial 
attention on account of their inrovation in 
the power line—the gasoline motor—which 
removes many of the disadvantages from house 
boating and combines the pleasures of yachting 
with the conveniences of the summer home. 
Previous to the development of the gasoline 
motor, house boats were propelled by steam, 
when they were powered at all, and the occu- 


pants were crowded into small quarters, while 
the engine room occupied the greater portion 
of the boat. The gasoline engine requires but 
little space and is not accompanied by excessive 
heat and offensive odors. 

The house boat is by no means a product of 
the twentieth century. Its origin dates back 
to the good old days of heavy rainstorms, 
when Noah and his troupe went a-sailing in 
search of Ararat’s peak. This is the first 
real house boat of note mentioned in the 
annals of the ancients. The Ark was made 
to live in and the fact that the Noah family 
with their baggage and menagerie survived a 
genuine cloud-burst for forty days and forty 
nights is ample proof that the house boat 
even in its primitive stage was comfortable. 

For centuries thereafter house boats were 
modeled after the Ark, but upon more elab- 
orate lines. History records the fact that the 
emperors of Rome lavished fortunes in the 
construction of house boats for their own per- 
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A TYPICAL MODERN MOTOR HOUSE BOAT—THE “WHITE SOx” 
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sonal use. These craft were floating palaces, 
and in many cases contained as many con- 
veniences as the imperial palace itself. Man 
in his most primitive stages of development has 
taken to the water for rest and recreation, and 
only as civilization advances are his methods 
of enjoying himself thereon changed. The 
beautiful craft of the Romans was but an ad- 
vanced stage in the evolution of the house boat 
which found its beginning in the Biblical Ark. 

House boating, in its modern sense, is an 
American acquisition from England. For 
scores of years the house boat has played an im- 
portant part among the recreations of the 
English. The Thames has become one of the 
most famous house boating grounds in the 
world. When the season is at its height both 
sides of the river are lined with craft of every 
imaginable type and size. Their gaily decked 
hulls and cabins vie with the polished brass 
fittings in splendor and clustered together they 
resemble an aquatic village resplendent with 
color. The greater majority of English house 
boats were originally without power in the shape 
of an engine, and had to be towed up stream. 
This inconvenience has been overcome of late 
by the installation of gasoline motors. 

Ten years ago house boating was almost un- 
known in the United States. Americans con- 
sidered it to be a pastime for lazy men only— 
in fact, a typical British recreation. As the 
ways of spending one’s vacation became 
more varied and diversified the demand for the 
house boat simultaneously increased. After 
a hard season of strenuous business life, the 
men of America began to realize that a place 
for recuperation was necessary and that the 
water offered the best advantages. Hence, the 
present popularity of the house boat in America. 


The ‘‘Roxana,’’ the steel house boat owned 
oy John W. Gates, is an excetlent example of 
this type of boat, propelied by steam; while 
the ‘‘White Sox,’’ owned by Charles Comiskey, 
is a typical gasoline-powered house boat of 
the tunnel stern type. Both of these craft 
are excellent sea boats—the former has with- 
stood some of the heaviest seas of the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf, while the latter is famed 
for its extended ocean trips. 

House boat interiors are as varied as the 
kinds of craft. Some have staterooms, kitchen, 
dining hall, lounging rooms, library, etc., 
while others are limited to bunk accommo- 
dations and an extra room for cooking and 
eating. In passing, one fact should be given 
special prominence: windows must always be 
plentiful. Proper ventilation is necessary to 
insure comfort and pleasure. Cool evening 
breezes, properly regulated, playing throughout 
the boat are far more beneficial to a worn- 
out individual than all the stimulants that the 
family physician can infuse into the system. 

The decks of the craft should be built for the 
sole purpose of lounging. A profusion of 
porch pillows should litter them, turning the 
decks into a reclining place as comfortable as 
an upholstered divan. Flower boxes border- 
ing the decks lend beauty and attractiveness to 
the house boat. Standards can be provided 
from which lanterns, especially Japanese, with 
their soft-hued tints of rose and pale-green, 
can be swung in the evening making the 
craft look like a vessel from Fairyland. These 
standards'can also be used to support mosquito 
netting, protecting the lounging decks by 
night. This netting should be so fitted that 
it can be easily removed during the day, when 
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the bothersome insects are not in evidence. 

Fishing and bathing can be indulged in 
whenever one wishes such a recreation, while 
rowing or canoeing facilities are provided by 
the dingey or canoe, which is always a val- 
uable auxiliary. For clubs and associations 
this type of craft is a boat that cannot be sur- 
passed, and the fishing clubs having house 
boats adapted to summer outings are num- 
berless. In fact, the house boat is the most 
cosmopolitan water craft built, being adapted 
to any and every kind of waterway, and very 
few are the lakes that possess no house boats. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


advocated, because the waterways upon which 
the boats were used were, in many cases, 
very shallow. The “stern paddle wheels” 
answer some purposes, but the results ob- 
tained from this type of craft are far from 
perfect being impaired by the great weight 
of the propelling machinery, which cannot 
be avoided when slow-speed engines are 
employed. 

In gasoline house boats the stern lines and 
propeller must be adapted to the conditions 
invoived, taking the form of stern best suited 
to’favor the" efficient’ action” of the screw’ pro- 
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““ROXANA,” OWNED BY JOHN W. GATES 


House boats are in evidence everywhere. In 
truth, if we take the optimistic viewpoint of 
John Kendrick Bangs many of us can expect 
to see house boats even after we have passed 
into the: Great Beyond. 

For the man of a roving nature, whose 
one dislike to a summer home is that he is 
in one spot the whole season, the house boat 
is especially appealing. With a craft of this 
type he can roam where he will by merely 
lifting his anchor and giving the engine a 
crank. A house boat, today, can be a fusion 
of the pleasure yacht and the summer home, 
its elegance depending only upon the purse of 
the owner; or it can be a mere shanty, floated 
upon a scow. Anything that will float and at 
the same time accommodate men can be called 
a house boat. In the writer’s home town 
the fellows belonging to one of the fishing 
clubs purchased an old trolley car minus the 
trucks, from the local traction company, and 
by floating it on a scow and re-arranging it 
some, made a very satisfactory craft 

Powered house boats were, originally, fitted 
with ‘‘stern paddle wheels,” and at that 
time this means of propulsion was strongly 


peller when immersior is limited, it being a 
well-known fact that air must be prevented 
from finding its way into the region of low 
pressure forward of the wheel. This is ac- 
complished by shaping the stern of the vessel 
so that the water surface in the vicinity 
of the propeller and in front of it is effectively 
covered by the surface of the hull. When the 
boat is not under way, the propeller, of course, 
is partly out of the water and can be reached 
at will. The working of the wheel expels all 
air from the tunnel, forcing the water to the 
top and completely covering the screw, form- 
ing a solid body of water in which the screw 
can accomplish its work. 


BUFFALO’S SHOW 


Burrao is to have a big Power Boat and 
Sportsmen’s Show at Convention Hall on 
February 3 to. 8, under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Launch Club. Outdoor sports will 
be featured at the exhibition, as exhibits will 
include the display of all appliances for pur- 
suing the healthy sports of hunting and fishing, 
baseball,’, football, motor-cycling, bicycling, 
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polo, lacrosse, tennis, basketball, and other 
pastimes. A complete display of firearms will 
be among the features for the huntsmen, and 
fishing appurtenances will delight those in- 
clined toward fishing. Taxidermy will be an 
interesting and educational exhibition. Mounted 
animals, indigenous to many localities, will be 
arranged in forest scenes, and in this branch 
the railroads will be among the principal ex- 
hibitors. The fruits of hunting trips will be 
exhibited, including many handsome specimens 
of big game. Another big branch will be the 
power boat display. Motor boating has grown 
rapidly in the vicinity of Buffalo, and sum- 
mer days see the Niagara River dotted with 
the speedy craft. It will be a handsome show, 
and one which will compare favorably with 
the New York and Chicago exhibitions. 





THE 1908 VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


Amone all the automobile events, endur- 
ance runs, sealed bonnet contests, hill climbs, 
road races, and all the other doings that keep 
the automobile world busy, there is nothing 
that appeals to the popular mind so much as 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race. On the occasion of 
these great contests hundreds of thousands of 
people, rich and poor, automobile owners and 
those who couldn’t tell a spark-plug from a car- 
buretor, all become speed mad; and all within 
a radius of miles around, whose vocations can 
be made to permit, hie themselves to the erst- 
while quiet countryside of Long Island, there 
to line the sides of the oiled turnpikes and 
madly cheer the mummy-like drivers as they 
crouch behind the wheels of their distance-anni- 
hilating machines. It is therefore a matter of 
no small interest to the public at large to learn 
that, at a recent meeting of the A. A. A. Racing 
Board, it was finally decided that the fall of 
1908 would see another great contest. The 
race scheduled for 1907 was not held, owing to 
the lack of some proper place where the people 
would be reasonably safe from their own fool- 
hardiness in rushing out on the roads to better 
view the speeding cars. The exact date and 
location of the race have not yet been decided, 
and will depend largely upon circumstances; 
but there will be a race held some time next 
October, and the Racing Board hopes to be 
able to make definite announcements about 
July ist. 





WHEN a radiator starts leaking, the best 
thing to do is, obviously, to find the leak and 
solder it up; but when on a long trip or far 
away from repair shops, such an operation is 
often impossible. At such times as these a 
handful of bran will reduce the leak to such pro- 
portions that the car may be run without dan- 
ger, or where very small, will stop it altogether. 
This, of course, is but a temporary muke- 





shift, and the radiator should be repaired as 
soon as possible to prevent further damage. 
4 
Tue motorist whose manufacturer does. not 
provide him with a chart should arrange to get 
a plan and elevation diagram, or even photo, 
of the chassis of his car, and mark on it in 
colored ink or otherwise the parts to be lubri- 
cated, indicating the lubricant required, and 
the frequency of its application. Such a chart, 
if carefully followed, would insure much longer 
life, greater efficiency, and absence of those 
little troubles and inconveniences which arise 
through faulty or neglected lubrication. 








THE POWELI. MARINE ENGINE 


Everyspopy who has had troubles with 
his boat motor will welcome the radical 
improvements in two-cycle motors, contained 
in the Powell Marine Motor, which improve- 
ments overcome practically all of these troubles. 

All the working parts of the Powell motor, 
except piston, are on the outside—and therefore 
very get-at-able. 

The open-base construction does away with 
the weak primary compression, common to all 
inclosed-base engines, on account of leakage in 
base. The open-base does awav with the con- 
densation that occurs in the inclosed-base 
engines—which condensation must be worked 
out through{the exhaust by tedious “‘crank- 
ing.”? The pollution of the mixtures (which 
occurs in the in- 
closed-base en- 
gines, and which 
results io coating 
cylinder walls 
and fouling spark 
plug) is entirely 
done away with 
in this engine, be- 
cause the primary 
compression _,is 
obtained under 
a hollow piston 
in the _ piston 
chamber. This means a pure gas mixture en- 
tering the combustion chamber, and because of 
the extraordinary pressure under which it en- 
ters said chamber it also means a perfect 
scavenging of burnt gases. It means, further, 
that the clear mixture is quick-firing, and the 
compression being stronger than in ordinary 
two-cycle engines, a stronger impulse is ob- 
tained. The cylinders are independent of 
each other so that if, for instance, the spark 
plug in one should fail to work, the other 
cylinders wil! bring you home. 

The Powell Engine Corporation, 49 Warren 
street, New York city, makes this engine and 
will be glad to go into further details upon 
request. 
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Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or, improved “tools of the craft” are constantly being 
Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 
reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 

Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 














REMOVING “SWING-OUT” CYLINDERS 


For the benefit of those owning Colt re- 
volvers of the ‘‘swing-out’’ cylinder type, such 
as the New Service, New Army, Police-Positive, 
etc., I would thank you very much to publish 
the following information. Some time ago, 
I noticed in one of the sportsmen’s magazines, 
an inquiry from a man asking how to remove 
the cylinder from one of the afore-mentioned 
arms. He stated that no one whom he had 
asked, knew how it could be done. The proc- 
ess is as follows: On the right side of the re- 
volver on the lower bridge, below the cylinder, 
will be found a screw with a pin close alongside. 
Upon turning the screw to the left, both screw 
and pin will be withdrawn, as they are fitted 
together. It is not necessary to remove them 
altogether. About half a dozen turns will be 
sufficient to release the crane (so-called), and 
upon swinging out the cylinder and pushing 
forward on same, it may be entirely removed 
from the frame. To remove the cylinder from 
the crane, push in the ejector rod, as if throwing 
out empty shells, grasp the ejector (which is 
like a six-pointed star) with the right hand and 
turn to the left, unscrewing it entirely from 
the rod, holding cylinder firmly with the left 
hand in the meantime. The cylinder may then 
be withdrawn from the crane. This will be 
found convenient in case it is necessary to soak 
the cylinder in kerosene to remove rust, though 


in my opinion, with proper care, there is no 
excuse for rust forming on any firearm. 

I have owned a great many arms of all kinds, 
and have always made it a point to know how 
to dismount them. In the case of any gun you 
may own, study carefully the instructions of 
the manufacturers as to how it should be taken 
apart, and some day the knowledge may be 
of benefit and profit to you. 

A. V. Luebbers 
New York City 


One of the latest trolling baits offered 
anglers is the Rochester spoon bait, here il- 
lustrated. The manner of using this device 
is as follows: Remove the twin hooks from 
the loop, insert the wire through the mouth 








of the minnow. and force it through the body 
and out through the rear of the ventral fin. 
The hooks are then attached and disposed as 
shown in the cut, bearing in mind that they 
must always point up. In baiting with a frog, 
proceed in the same manner, fastening the 
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single hook in the jaw and the others in the 
legs. This bait is suitable for trolling and 
casting Made by the Rochester Bait Mfg. 
Co., 187 University Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
WHEN a big fish is hooked, either from the 
shore or from a boat, or when wading, the 
trouble is not always over even when all the 
“‘fight”’ has been taken out of him by dint of 
careful playing. The crucial moment comes 
when he has been led within reach and lies 
momentarily quiet and apparently at your 
mercy. The touch of a landing net will some- 
times arouse him into frantic 
and successful efforts to escape 
and the stroke ofa gaff, if not 












accurately aimed, will 
often do the same. The 
thing is easier if you 
have an assistant,, but if 
tims the value of a Lockhart 
gaff demonstrates itself in such 
anemergency. As the cuts plainly 
show, this gaff is manipulated wholly with 
one hand leaving the other free to man- 
age the rod; moreover, it is practically im- 
possible to miss with it. The jaws close 
with the hand, and under powerful lever- 
age, and from their grip no fish can escape. 
The writer has been privileged to examine one 
of these gaffs, and has found it correct in prin- 
ciple, made of good material, and calculated to 
do its work with a practical precision that will 
eave nothing to chance. Made by the In- 
ventors Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NeaRLy all descriptions of fresh-water game 
fish will snap eagerly at live frogs. and various 
ways have been adopted for attaching frogs 
to the hook so that they will invariably swim 
right side up in a life-like way even when dead. 





A new departure along this line is the weedless 
frog hook, manufactured by W. J Jamison, 
1388 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill , the maker 
of the famous ‘‘Coaxer”’ baits As shown by 
the cut it is a weighted hook, provided with a 


* currence. 
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spring catch near the ring, which snaps in the 
frog’s nose, a small rubber band or a string 
is then passed around the frog’s body and 
held securely by the crease in the leaden 
ballast, the point of the hook being thus 
always upward. Ordinarily it is unnecessary 
to bury the point in the frog, but in very 
heavy weeds it may be advisable to intro- 
duce it under the skin. 





For nearly a quarter of a century the “‘ King- 
fisher” brand of braided silk lines has held a 
warm corner in the hearts of fishermen, for 
they have been found uniform in strength and 
finish and perfectly reliable, and the manu- 
facturers have consistently followed the policy 
of making special lines for the various kinds of 
fish and fishing. Turn to our advertising pages 
and find the advertisement of E. J. Martin’s 
Sons, Rockville, Conn. 





RIFLEMEN who hunt small game and do short- 
range target shooting will be gratified to learn 
that the Stevens repeating gallery rifle, No. 
80, is now made to take the famous .25 Stav2a3s 
rim-fire cart- 
ridge. Itis the 
only .25 rim-fire 
repeating rifle 
made, though for many years there has 
been a demand for a repeater using this 
popular cartridge, with which very good 
scores have been made up to five hundred 
yards. A postal card request to the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., will 
bring a catalogue and descriptive matter. 








MINOR injuries sometimes fall to the share 
of sportsmen when in the field or on lake and 
stream, and the experienced hunter or angler 
will usually make provision against their oc- 
A good many of them nowadays 
carry in the warbag a bottle of Dioxogen. 
which is nothing but pure oxygen and water— 
as harmless as melted snow, but as powerful 
in its antiseptic qualities as carbolic acid or 
‘‘sublimate.’’ It can be taken internally or 
applied outwardly, and is one of the best things 
made for keeping the skin in perfect condition 
after shaving. Many cases may be cited in 
which Dioxogen was the right thing at the 
right time and place. A bather who stepped 
on a rusty nail soaked the wound thoroughly 
with Dioxogen and thus prevented inflamma- 
tion and possible blood poisoning. Another 
sportsman, after enduring the torture of tooth- 
ache for hours, held Dioxogen in his mouth 
for five or ten minutes, which stopped the 
toothache and allayed the inflammation and 
swelling. Dioxogen will cure burns of any 
sort, and can not be surpassed for healing 
cuts and bruises. 
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WueEn the Coller rubber grip was first put 
on the market, a few months since, the bait- 
casting fraternity was not slow to discover 
that here was a thing long needed. It en- 


tirely does away with the foretime certainty 
of getting blisters and cramped hands from 
gripping the rod in long-continued casting, 
and why something of the sort was not in- 
vented before is one of the problems past 
finding out. What the Coller grip is, and how 


it is applied, to casting rods of every descrip- 
tion, may be gathered from the illustrations. 
It weighs less than a_half-ounce, does not 
appreciably alter the balance of the rod, and is 


practically everlasting Made by the Coller 
Rubber Grip Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


SomrHow a sportsman can get more warmth 
and comfort out of fur garments, robes or rugs 
if the raw material is of their own providing, 
but the difficulty has been to find where hides 
and peltry secured on their hunting trips 
could be properly tanned and made up. The 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., 317 Mill Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., claims to be the largest 
custom fur tanners of large wild or domestic 
animal skins in the world. The company also 


employs taxidermist’s skill of the best quality, © 


and is equipped to fill any commissions in that 
line. In addition its catalogue, which may be 
had upon application, lists everything in fur 
goods, and at prices that will command at- 
tention. 


AFTER some eighteen months of prepara- 
tory work, including the making of a complete 
new set of tools, the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, 
N. Y., is now ready to supply the trade a 
20-gauge L. C. Smith gun, made in the No. 
Q and better grades. It is not an adaptation 
of a 20-gauge barrel to a 16-gauge stock, but 
the gun is built along correct lines from the 
foundation—stock, lock and barrels. Hence 
the lines are right, the balance superb, and the 
gun a beauty in every respect. The arm com- 
plete weighs from five and one-fourth to six 
pounds; plain steel barrels, any length from 
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twenty-four to thirty-two inches; any stand- 
ard length*and drop of stock; full-choke, 
modified or cylinder bored; with or without 
automatic ejectors, and fitted with the Hunter 
one-trigger if desired. It is a gun that should 
meet with a prompt and heavy demand. 


THE mention of the Du Pont 1908 calendar 
in the January issue was unfortunately so 
worded that, by a casual reading, it might be 
inferred that the four reproductions of Osthaus’ 
noted dog portraits were obtainable at the 
cost of ten cents. It seems improbable that 
an intelligent reader would imagine possible 
profit, even as an advertisement, in furnishing 
four reproductions of famous paintings, and of 
a size suitable for framing, for such a trivial 
sum; but nevertheless there were a number 

of requests entailing upon the com- 
pany unnecessary correspondence, and 
this present notice is intended partly 
to head off further mistakes of the 
same kind, and partly that we may call 
attention for the second time to this un- 
paralleled opportunity of getting superb 
copies of the Osthaus pictures. They may 
be had for 75c. each, or the set for $2.50. 
Address the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.. or any of its local 
branches enumerated in our last issue. 


Our description of the Jarvis wading coat 
was published last summer after the trouting 
season was practically over; hence we again 
call the attention of anglers who like to fish 
a stream from its middle. It will be noted 
that the coat is short, as it should be for wading, 
and has pockets for everything needed on the 
stream—even to a knapsack pocket on the back 
for carrying lunch or extra shoes. It is just a 


little bit the handiest garment a fisherman 
ever wore, is made of good material, and costs 
so little that the price is not an object. Write 
the W. B. Jarvis Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Treman. Kine & Company, Ithaca, N. Y , 
makers of the White Hat baits and flies, an- 
nounce that they have purchased the patents 
and rights of the Clinton reel, for many years 
a favorite with fly fishermen. The White 
Hat Clinton reel is an improved model, using 
aluminum for a line holder, which not only 
adds to the appearance of the reel, but makes 

it lighter. It is 
“built like a 
watch” in every 
detail and weighs 
but two ounces 
complete. The 
hollow _ self-oiling 
bearing makes a 
drop of oil suffice 
for many months. 
The click is of 
tool steel entirely 
enclosed and im- 
possible to shift, 
so that in stripping 
line for a cast it 
cannot over-run or 
back-lash. For a strictly fine expert fly 
caster’s reel, it has no superior on the 
market to-day. The fisherman who puts 
one of these beautiful, light reels on his 
favorite rod and feels the balance that it gives, 
will appreciate the difference between what 
‘‘will do’”’ and what ‘‘is best,’’ not a windlass to 
‘“‘hoss them in with,’’ but a simple, delicate 
and carefully constructed combination of 
German silver and aluminum, a fit companion 
of the most delicate and carefully constructed 
fly rod. 
Fly fishermen will also be interested in the 


line of White Hat flies which were put on the 
market by Treman, King & Company last 
season and gained considerable popularity on 
account of the quality of workmanship, ex- 
tremely careful selection of materials and per- 
fect patterns. Owing to the care with which 
they are tied, it is claimed they will outlast 
two or three ordinary flies and are therefore 
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much cheaper and more satisfactory. A 
finely illustrated catalogue describing the full 
line of White Hat specialties will be mailed 
free on application to Treman, King & Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Users of ‘“‘saddle guns”’ will be interested 
in the new bead sight for Winchester Model 
1894 carbine and the Marlin model 1893 
of the — = of arm. It is newly brought 
out 


Starble ‘Matoty 
Axe Co., Glad- 
stone, ‘Mich., 

inter changes 


with the regu- 

lar sight, and is furnished with ivory or gold 
bead as desired. The gold bead is especially 
recommended for work in the early dawn of 
growing dusk, as it reflects the faintest ray 
of light and is easily discernible at such times. 


FIsHERMEN who made trial of the Freeport 
hook last season will see that it is included 
among their equipment for that which will 
soon open. That’s conceded. As for those 
who have yet to learn its advantages, the 
sooner they get in line to acquire information, 
the sooner they will know as much as their 








brethren There are several strong talking 
points about the Freeport hook. First comes 
the easy-running spoon; second, the perfect- 
working, snag-proof weedless hook; third— 
and give this special attention—the treble 
hook trailing behind at the end of its chain, 
which spells trouble with a big T for the fish 
that strike short It is something radically 
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new and ‘‘different,’’ and will do the work 
expected of it. Get a descriptive catalogue 
from Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 


SoMETHING unique in its way is the Kent 
Champion Floater, manufactured by Samuel 
Friend, Kent, Ohio, and designed to supply 
the demand for a floating bait of small size 





that would not twist a line or tangle its three 
treble hooks in casting. The material is red 
cedar, length 2} inches, width 1} inches, 
weight three-fourth ounce. For certain de- 
scriptions of game it is most admirable. 

» 
‘- SHootinG in a public park in San Antonio, 
before scores of witnesses, Adolph Topperwein 
achieved the phenomenal record of 20,000 
shots with but 10 misses, shooting first at 
flying wooden targets 2} inches in diameter. 
His longest run without a miss was 8,840, and 
there was another of 4,499. After 7,000 shots 
the supply of wooden targets gave out and 
fragments of the broken ones were used for 
2,000 shots; then clay discs were substituted 
for 10,000 shots, after which it was again 
necessary to go back to the fragments of wooden 
targets once more. Topperwein has long been 
renowned for his skill with the rifle at flying 
targets, but this latest performance throws 
all his former records in the shade. The 
shooting, which commenced Tuesday morning 
and continued until Friday afternoon, was done 
with two .22 caliber automatic rifles, changing 
as the heating of the barrels rendered neces- 
sary. The conditions for such a long score 
were very unfavorable, since the weather was 
unusually hot, and the marksman faced directly 
to the eastward, so that the shooting in the 
morning was against the sun. 

Such phenomenal skill with the rifle is diffi- 
cult for the ordinary marksman to understand, 
and in all probability the performance will not 
soon be duplicated. 
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NEW GUN CONSTRUCTION 


SEVERAL new guns have lately been intro- 
duced to the American sportsmen, and I have 
had the pleasure of using one particularly fine, 
not only in appearance, but in simplicity of 
construction. I refer to the A. H. Fox gun, 
and in my experience of forty odd years at 
field and bay shooting, using the 
very best of English and American 
guns, I have seen none better. 
The A. H. Fox gun uses two 
spiral springs for the hammers and 
one spiral spring for the lever 
Spiral springs do not break; they 
work smoother than flat springs, 
and the Fox gun opens very easy. 
The hammers come down with an 
easy, sharp ring that used to be 
admired in our old hammer guns. 
Of the thousand of spiral gun 
springs I have seen and used, none have 
broken. The Fox gun can be made as light 
in weight as any imported gun, and is re- 
markable as a work of art and a piece of 
American skill. 

I am, and have been for over thirty years, 
an advocate of the strength and durability of 
spiral springs in the shotgun. Over thirty years 
ago I made a trade with a gentleman from 
Paris, France, for a very fine make of a French 
gun, constructed after Anson & Deeley pat- 
tern. It had the finest engraving I ever saw 
on any gun With our American shells it 
missed fire. Being a gunsmith I made stronger 
springs, which spoiled the beautiful, easy work- 
ing. At last I put in spiral springs for locks 
and levers, and was astonished—the gun 
worked so easy. To-day it is still in use, a 
well-worn gun, yet perfect in lock and action, 
though the barrels are nearly worn out. I 
claim to be the first gunsmith to use spiral 
springs in a fine shotgun. Thousands of 
gun men have seen this gun, and many makers 
have, in late years, adopted spiral springs. 

B. R. Buffham (‘ Almo’’). 

Roswell, N. M. 





It seems hardly necessary to repeat; that the 
“Tools oi the Craft’’ department is designed 
for the sole end of keeping our readers ac- 
quainted with the new and improved articles 
of equipment for sportsmen, and that manu- 
facturers are invited to furnish descriptions 
and electrotypes of specialties deserving such 
notice. 





CAMP SUPPLIES 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should include Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and Borden’s Malted Milk, all of which contain substangjl_, 
nourishment in compact form, and supply every milk and cream requirement. 
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WARREN H. MILLER 


Readers who have imagined themselves quite familiar 
with the personal appearance of this popular writer, basing 
their belief upon his own pen portrait of himself, will doubt- 
less be disappointed upon seeing Mr, Miller’s photograph; 
therefore it is meet and proper that they should be informed 
in confidence that the original was taken years ago, prob- 
ably not before he had exhibited a predilection for camp 
life, but certainly prior to his acquiring distinction as a 
camp epicure. He is an older man to-day, and he assures 
us that years spent in devising, preparing and conscien- 
tiously testing his famous recipes have wrought their direful 
changes. Mr, Miller is by profession a civil engineer and 
turns to literary work only in his hours of leisure, but has 
achieved a well-deserved reputation as a writer. His home 
is at Livingston, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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MOVING “SWING-OUT” CYLINDERS 
For the benefit of those owning Colt  re- 
volvers of the ‘“‘swing-out”’ cylinder type, such 


as the New Service, New Army, Police-Positive, 
ete., I would thank you very much to publish 
the following information. Some time ago, 


I noticed in one of the sportsmen’s magazines, 
asking how to remove 
the afore-mentioned 
no whom he had 
The proc- 
of the 
cylinder, 


an inquiry from a man 
the cylinder from one of 
He stated that 
knew how it could 
as follows: On the 
on the lower bridge, 


arms, one 
asked, 
is 
volver 
will be found a screw with a pin close alongside. 
both screw 
fitted 


“ done, 


right side re- 


ess 


below the 


Upon turning the screw to the left, 


and pin will be withdrawn, as they are 


together It is not necessary to remove them 
altogether. About half a dozen turns will ba 


so-called), and 
the cylinder and pushing 
forward on same, it be entirely removed 
frame. To remove the cylinder from 
mish in the ejector rod, as if throwing 
which is 


sufficient to release the crane 


upon swinging out 
may 
from the 
the crane, } 


out empty shells, grasp the ejector 
like a six-pointed star) with the right hand and 
turn to the left, unscrewing it entirely from 


holding evlinder firmly with the left 
hand in the meantime. The cylinder may then 
be withdrawn from the This will be 
found convenient in case it is necessary to soak 
the eylinder in kerosene to remove rust, though 


the rod, 
me 
erane. 
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One of the latest trolling baits offered 
anglers is the Rochester spoon bait, here il- 
lustrated. The manner of using this device 
is as follows: Remove the twin hooks from 


the loop, insert the wire through the mouth 





through the body 
through of the ventral fin. 
are then attached and disposed as 
the hearing in that they 
always point up. In baiting with a frog, 
fastening the 


of the minnow and force it 
and out 


The 


shown 


the rear 
hooks 
in cut, mind 
must 
proceed in the 


sume manner, 
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single hook in the jaw and the others in the — spring catch near the ring, which snaps in the 
legs. This bait is suitable for trolling and — frog’s nose, a small rubber band or a string 
casting Made by the Rochester Bait Mig is then passed around the frog’s body and 
Co.. 187 University Place, Rochester, N. held securely by the crease in the leaden 
, ballast, the point of the hook being thus 
Wuewn a big fish hooked, either from the always upward. Ordinarily it is unnecessary 
shore or fre boat, or when wading, the to bury the point in the frog, but in very 
oly + nade *¢ tae te i, ta deh 

hed : 
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- ey ie ; IS practically in Arms & Tool ¢ Chicop Falls, Mass., will 
bole Oo tl itl t ie VS Close 1 ! 
te t : ewes Phe jit l bring a catalogue and des riptive matter 


ith the hand ina indlet power ul le ver 
ie ind from their grip no fish ean escape 


’ . » 7 ] » S we) 
The writer has been privileged to examine one M1 ‘On injuries sometimes fall to the share 


! 


of sportsmen when in the field or on lake and 
stream, and the experienced hunter or angler 
will usually make provision against their oc- 
currence A good many of them nowadays 


of these gailis and has found it correct in prin 
ciple made of good material, and calculated to 
do its work with a practical precision that will 


leave nothing to chance. Made by the In- ; > mh 
carry in the warbag a bottle of Dioxogen, 


which is nothing but pure oxygen and water— 
as harmless as melted snow, but as powerful 


ventors Manufacturing Co. Kalamazoo, Mich 


NEARLY all descriptions of fresh-water game  ‘ : 
in its antiseptie qualities as carbolic acid or 


“sublimate.’’ It can be taken internally or 
applied outwardly, and is one of the best things 
made for keeping the skin in perfect condition 
after shaving. Many cases may be cited in 
which Dioxogen was the right thing at the 
right time and place \ bather who stepped 
on a rusty nail soaked the wound thoroughly 
with Dioxogen and thus prevented inflamma- 
tion and possible blood poisoning. Another 


fish will snap eagerly at live frogs and various 
ways have been adopted for attaching lrogs 
to the hook so that they will invariably swim 
right side up in a life-like way even when dead. 








ne sportsman, after enduring the torture of tooth- 
ache for hours, held Dioxogen in his mouth 
A new departure along this line is the weedless for five or ten minutes, which stopped the 
frog hook, manufactured by W. J. Jamison, toothache and allayed the inflammation and 
1388 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill., the maker — swelling. Dioxogen will cure burns of any 
of the famous ‘“‘Coaxer’’ baits As shown by — sort, and can not be surpassed for healing 


the cut it is a weighted hook, provided with a cuts and bruises 
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WHEN the Coller rubber grip was first put 
on the market, a few months since, the bait- 


casting fraternity was not slow to discover 


that here was a thing long needed. It en- 





tirely does away with the foretime certainty 
of getting blisters and cramped hands from 
gripping the rod in long-continued casting, 
and why something of the sort was not in- 
vented before is one of the problems past 
finding out. What the Coller grip is, and how 





it is_applied{to casting rods of every descrip- 
tion, may be gathered from the illustrations. 
It weighs less than a half-ounce, does not 
appreciably alter the balance of the rod, and is 
practically everlasting Made by the Coller 
Rubber Grip Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


SoMEHOW a sportsman can get more warmth 
and comfort out of fur garments, robes or rugs 
if the raw material is of their own providing, 
but the difficulty has been to find where hides 
and peltry secured on their hunting trips 
could be properly tanned and made up. The 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., 317 Mill Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., claims to be the largest 
custom fur tanners of large wild or domestic 
animal skins in the world. The company also 
employs taxidermist’s skill of the best quality, 
and is equipped to fill any commissions in that 
line. In addition its catalogue, which may be 
kad upon application, lists everything in fur 
goods, and at prices that will command at- 
tention. 


AFTER some eighteen months of prepara- 
tory work, including the making of a complete 
new set of tools, the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, 
N. Y., is now ready to supply the trade a 
20-gauge L. C. Smith gun, made in the No. 
Q and better grades. It is not an adaptation 
of a 20-gauge barrel to a 16-gauge stock, but 
the gun is built along correct lines from the 
foundation—stock, lock and barrels. Hence 
the lines are right, the balance superb, and the 
gun a beauty in every respect. The arm com- 
plete weighs from five and one-fourth to six 
pounds; plain steel barrels, any length from 


twenty-four_to thirty-two inches; any stand- 
ard length and drop of stock;  full-choke, 
modified or cylinder bored; with or without 


automatic ejectors, and fitted with the Hunter 


one-trigger if desired. It is a gun that should 
meet with a prompt and heavy demand. 


THE mention of the Du Pont 1908 calendar 
in the January issue was unfortunately so 
worded that, by a casual reading, it might be 
inferred that the four reproductions of Osthaus’ 
noted dog portraits were obtainable at the 
cost of ten cents. It seems improbable that 
an intelligent reader would imagine possible 
profit, even as an advertisement, in furnishing 
four reproductions of famous paintings, and of 
a size suitable for framing, for such a trivial 
sum; but nevertheless there were a number 
of requests entailing upon the com- 
pany unnecessary correspondence, and 
this present notice is intended partly 
to head off further mistakes of the 
same kind, and partly that we may call 
attention for the second time to this un- 
paralleled opportunity of getting superb 
copies of the Osthaus pictures. They may 
be had for 75e. each, or the set for $2.50. 
Address the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. or any of its local 
branches enumerated in our last issue. 


Our description of the Jarvis wading coat 
was published last summer after the trouting 
season was practically over; hence we again 
call the attention of anglers who like to fish 
a stream from its middle. It will be noted 
that the coat is short, as it should be for wading, 
and has pockets for everything needed on the 
stream—even to a knapsack pocket on the back 
for carrying lunch or extra shoes. It is just a 





little bit the handiest garment a fisherman 
ever wore, is made of good material, and costs 
so little that the price is not an object. Write 
the W. B. Jarvis Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TrEMAN, Kina & Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 
makers of the White Hat and flies 
nounce that they have purchased the patents 
and rights of the Clinton reel, for many years 
a favorite with fly fishermen. The White 
Hat Clinton reel is an improved model, using 
aluminum for a line holder, which not only 
adds to the appearance of the reel, but makes 
it lighter. It is 
“built like a 
watch”? in every 
detail and weighs 
but two ounces 
complete. The 
hollow _ self-oiling 


baits an- 


bearing makes a 
drop of oil suffice 
for many months. 


The click is of 
tool steel entirely 
enclosed and im- 


shift, 
so that in stripping 
line for a cast it 
cannot over-run or 


possible to 








back-lash. For a_ strictly fine expert fly 
caster’s reel, it has no superior on the 
market to-day. The fisherman who puts 
one of these beautiful, light reels on his 


favorite rod and feels the balance that it gives, 
will appreciate the difference between what 
‘will do’”’ and what ‘‘is best,’’ not a windlass to 
‘“‘hoss them in with,’”’ but a simple, delicate 
and carefully constructed combination of 
German silver and aluminum, a fit companion 
of the most delicate and carefully constructed 
fly rod. 

Fly fishermen will also be interested in the 





line of White Hat flies which were put on the 
market by Treman, King & Company last 
season and gained considerable popularity on 
account of the quality of workmanship, ex- 
tremely careful selection of materials and per- 
fect patterns. Owing to the care with which 
they are tied, it is claimed they will outlast 
two or three ordinary flies and are therefore 
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much cheaper and satisfactory. <A 
finely illustrated catalogue describing the full 
line of White Hat specialties will be mailed 
free on application to Treman, King & Com- 


pany, Ithaca, N. Y. 


more 


saddle guns’’ will be interested 
in the new bead sight for Winchester Model 


Users of “ 


1894 carbine and the Marlin model 1893 
of the same type of arm. It is newly brought 
out by the 

Marble Safety ] 

Axe Co., Glad- - 

stone, Mich., 


interchanges 
with the regu- 
lar sight, and is furnished with ivory or gold 
bead as desired. The gold bead is especially 
recommended for work in the early dawn of 
ray 





growing dusk, as it reflects the faintest 
of light and is easily discernible at such times, 


FISHERMEN who made trial of the Freeport 
hook last will see that it is included 
among their equipment for that which will 
open. That’s conceded. As for those 
who have yet to learn its advantages, the 
sooner they get in line to acquire information, 
the sooner they will know as much as their 


season 


soon 
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strong talking 
First comes 


several 


brethren ‘There are 
points about the Freeport hook. 
the easy-running spoon; second, the perfect- 


working, snag-proof. weedless hook; third 
and give this special attention—the treble 


hook trailing behind at the end of its chain, 
which spells trouble with a big T for the fish 
that strike short It is something radically 
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new and ‘‘different,’’ and will do the work 
expected of it Get a descriptive catalogue 
from Louis Biersach, Freepor 


os , 
> SOMETHING unique in its ivois the Went 
Champion Floater, manufactured ly Samuel 
Friend, Kent, Ohio. and designed to supply 


the demand for a floating bait of small size 








that would not twist a line or tangle its thre« 


treble hooks in casting, The material is red 


cedar, length 2! inches, width I! inches, 
weight three-fourth ounce. For certain de- 


scriptions of game it is most admirable 


SHOOTING in a public park in San Antonio, 
before scores of witnesses, Adolph lopperwein 
achieved the phenomenal record of 20,000 
shots with but 10 misses, shooting first at 
flying wooden targets inches in diameter 
His longest run without a miss was 8,840, and 
there was another of 4,499, After 7.000 shots 
the supply of wooden targets gave out and 


fragments of the broken One were used for 
2 000 shots: then clay discs were sul stituted 
for 10,000 shots, after whieh it) wa uga 


necessary to go back to the fragments of wooden 
targets once more. Topperwein has long been 
renowned for his skill with the rifle at flying 
targets, but this latest performance throws 
all his former records in the shade. The 
shooting, which commenced Tuesday morning 
and continued until Friday afternoon, was done 
with two .22 caliber automatic rifles, changing 
as the heating of the barrels rendered neces- 
sary. The conditions for such a long score 
were very unfavorable, since the weather was 
unusually hot, and the marksman faced directly 
to the eastward, so that the shooting in the 
morning was against the sun. 

Such phenomenal skill with the rifle is diffi- 
cult for the ordinary marksman to understand, 
and in all prebability the performance will not 
soon be duplicated 


NEW GUN CONSTRUCTION 


SEVERAL new guns have lately been intro- 
duced to the American sportsmen, and I have 
had the pleasure of using one particularly fine, 
not only in appearance, but in simplicity of 
construction l refer to the A. H Fox gun, 
ind inon vy experience ol forty odd years at 
* field and bay shooting, using the 
very best of English and American 
guns, I have seen none better 
The A. H. Fox gun uses two 
spiral springs for the hammers and 
one spiral spring for the lever 
Spiral springs do not break; they 
work smoother than flat springs, 
and the Fox gun opens very easy 
The hammers come down with an 
easy, sharp ring that used to be 
idmired in our old hammer guns, 
Of the thousand of spiral gun 
springs I have seen and used, none have 
broken. The Fox gun ean be made as light 
in weight as any imported gun, and is re- 
markable as a work of art and a piece of 
American. skill 

I am, and have been for over thirty years 
an advocate of the strength and durability of 
spiral springs in the shotgun. Over thirty years 
ago | made a trade with a gentleman from 
Paris, France, for a very fine make of a French 
fun, constructed after Anson & Deeley pat- 


tern. It had the finest engraving I ever saw 
on any gun. With our American shells it 


missed fire. Being a gunsmith I made stronger 
springs, which spoiled the beautiful, easy work- 
ing. At last I put in spiral springs for locks 
and levers, and was astonished —the gun 
To-day it is still in use, a 





worked sO b 
well-worn gun, vet perfect in lock and action, 
though the barrels are nearly worn out. 1 
claim to be the first gunsmith to use spiral 
springs in a fine shotgun. Thousands of 
gun men have seen this gun, and many makers 
have, in late years, adopted spiral springs. 
B. R. Buffham (Almo”’ 
Roswell, N. M 


It seems hardly necessary to repeat that the 
“Tools oi the Craft’? department is designed 
for the sole end of keeping our readers ac- 
quainted with the new and improved articles 
of equipment for sportsmen, and that manu- 
fucturers are invited to furnish descriptions 
and electrotypes of specialties deserving such 
notite 


CAMP SUPPLIES 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should include Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and Borden’s Malted Milk, all of which contain substangil.. 
nourishment in compact form, and supply every milk and cream requirement. 
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WINCHESTER 

















= =LOOK FOR THE RED = 














— nes vat orr'ce 
HIS safe-guarding trade-mark now appears on every package of 








Winchester goods. It is the hall-mark of guns and ammuni- 

tion as perfect as brains and experience, coupled with a com- 

plete plant, can make them. The Red W is to guns, cart- 

ridges and shotgun shells what the word ‘“Sterling”’ is to silverware. 
For Your Protection “Look for the Red W”’ 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - : NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















































The Best Grip ona 
Reliable Revolver 


We are first in offering you this combination 
of a medium-priced revolver, with a hard rubber 
stock permitting a perfect full grip. Fits the reg- 
ular frame, and by having regular stocks (furnished 
extra) can be interchanged for pocket use. 

Our New Gnp pievents slipping and _ twist- 
ing—and insures a positively secure hold because 
it fits the hand naturally -- assuring confidence — which  sim- 
ply means a steadier aim and greater accuracy in shooting. 












** Premier ”’ 
Automatic 
Double Action, \ 


22 caliber, 7 shot, \ 
or 32 caliber, 5 shot, 
3 inch barrel, finest 
nickel finish, Target 
Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute Grip, $7.00; 4 inch 
order from us direct. Look for our name on barrel and little target barrel, as illustrated, 
trade-mark on the handle. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 50 cents extra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 4 





432 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS, 





ARMSE s 
Co. 





We , guarantee ‘the advertising on this page. 
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THE HOPKINS & ALL 


HIGHEST GRADE FIREARMS 


Hopkins & Allen firearms (shotguns, rifles and revolvers) 
tures and extremely low price. The best material, the best 
Hopkins & Allen Arm, and the price is a marvel to every 


22 Calibre Repeating Rifle $8.75 


HIS rifle--the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR 
REPEATER (22 calibre)—is one of the 
uickest shooting arfd most accurate 22 


alibre repeating rifles on the Amer- 
$ c 75 


~can market. It shoots 16-22 4 


short or 12-22 long or long 





rifle cartridges at one 


ee cee oe ee, tees charge without DESCRIPTION: This 
ong or 22 long rifle cartridge " sfle ea : » tl > fac 
without change of carrier, change of car- rifle, equipped with the fast 


—_ . working, rain and weather proof 
reer; and it shoots every 


time RIGHT WHERE 
YOU HOLD IT, 


The ejector 


Military Bolt Action, has proven tre- 
mendously popular with sportsmen in 
every part of the country; thousands of the 
rifle are sold every month. 


works BARREL is made of fine quality rifle steel, rifled 
EASY and with our patented improve increase twist, giving the 
VERY gun its remarkable accuracy at all ranges. 

FAST STOCK is Louisiana Walnut, beautifully turned and 


polished. 
ACTION: Military Bolt Pattern, is the latest and most im- 
proved used on a sporting gun to-day. 

BALANCE is very good and the accuracy of the gun is surpris- 
ing. Jt will hit right where you aim. The rifle is fast shooting, easy 
to handle and true; and no better small 
calibre repeating rifle has ever been offered 
at anything like the price. Length, 38} in., 


weight, 54 Ibs. 








Military Bolt 


$8.75 at dealers or shipped direct where pth 
no dealer is accessible. Safe delivery and ©: shows polt drawe back—position for 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


73 Chestnut Street, 





We guaranice the advertising on this page. 
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EN ARMS COMPANY 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


are noted for their fine quality, desirable up-to-date fea- 
workmanship and the greatest inventive skill mark every 
sportsman. 













22 Calibre Military Rifle 
{ ~ HOOT a Military rifle that uses the inexpensive 22 
bigpeeeeee 


Bolt Drawn Out actual military range 


the but 


Pre t button ee 

spring release the entire WO! k. . : , 00 
action—tor cleaning barrel, —s — 
etc. ar" 


With Strap — Cleaning 
Outfi 


The AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE 
(made by THE HOPKINS & ALLEN 

ARMS CO.) is designed for Military target -_ 
practice—for national guardsmen and cadets; siithery Geta. 
and for general target shooting by sportsmen. Graduated fer from 25 te 


\ 
AN 


calibre ammunition—for target practice or 














adjustable wind 


It is made as far as pattern is concerned exactly *“* 
like the Krag-Jorgensen and English Army rifles; 





but shoots inexpensive 22 calibre ammunition. HopKINs® ALLEN 


DESCRIPTION: 

BARREL: 24 ins. long is made of best quality rifle- 
steel, rifled with our patented improved extra quick twist, 
insuring supreme accuracy; STOCK is of best grade, 
English Walnut, fine natural grain, and has the English 
pistol grip, a very desirable teature for fine shooting. 
ACTION is Military Bolt pattern, side ejection, protected a 


from wind and weather and removable for cleaning bar- | @=4@jy 
rel. SIGHTS are military pattern; graduated rear sight, itis 

; 1j : e ss ae ie ¥ 2 — > ree : ti ° Tre 
adjusted for from 25 to 200 vds.and furnished with wind- HopKins ALLEN 
mK. —_—_ ) . 7 ¢ Aams Co 
gauge. STRAP is best heavy oak tanned leather and Nomwicn, Conn. 











CLEANING OUTFIT is fitted into butt. BUTT-PLATE 
brass with hinged door over pocket. LENGTH, 41 ins. 
WEIGHT, 53 lbs. A high grade, desirable, military pat- 
tern arm. Addr 





$12 at stores—or sent direct (safe delivery and satis- cen) this slip fo 
faction guaranteed) where dealer is unable to supply you, “!1.E\'S be "lusten 


Norwich, Conn.,U.S.A. 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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The Marlin 16 cauge 
repeating shotgun is an 
exact copy of the ZZzalin 
Model 19 12-gauge and 
is “ contains all the features 
which have made S4aefn shoteuns famous. 

The solid top, side ejection, automatic recoil safety 
lock and closed-in action are present in Model 16; 
each part refined a little to meet the lighter charges 
of powder used in a 16 gange shotgun. 

Grade D has fine Damascus barrel and Grade 
C Model 16 Zid shotgun barrels are made of 
‘* Special Smokeless Steel’'; all ZG barrels are 
bored to shoot both black and smokeless powders. 





This is a high grade, guaranteed repeating shotgun 
which weighs but 6! 4 pounds, and yet is as effective 
as most 12 gauge guns which weigh 7! 5 and 8 pounds 





The working parts of Model 16 repeating shotgur 
are made of the finest quality of steel drop forgings. 
cut down from solid blocks to the nicely fitting 
parts of the finished shotgun. 

With one shell in the chamber and five in the 
magazine, Model 16 shotgun can be fired six times 
in four seconds. 

For grouse, quail, woodcock, prairie chickens, 
teal, woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits and all other 
smaller game this gun is unsurpassed. The upland 
shooter will readily see the advantage of a repeat- 
ing shotgun weighing a pound to two pounds lighter 
than the average 12 gauge and yet having all the 
effectiveness of the heavier arm. 


Send three stamps for catalog which fully describes all the Tatlin guns, 


The Marlin Firearms C., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 









































Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck’”’ looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 


CATALOG 











PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 


on by hand. 


This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. 
tongue to top and waterproof. 


Is noiseless, water- 
Bellows 
Also made without sole. 


Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 


Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 


and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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You May Choose 


between this camera and two others, 
| as a prize for the best photograph sent 
| us prior to July 1. 


For photographs available as_ illus- 
trations we will pay trom fiity cents to 
one dollar each. Those not accepted will 
be returned at once with reason of refusal. 
Hunting, fishing, camping, canoeing and 
live game photographs are acceptable; 
scenery snapshots without figures are not, 
In outdoor photographs a_ noticeable 
posing of subjects is always objectionable. 
Avoid the “butcher shop” display of 
dead game or big catches of fish. Try to 
depict the common everyday scenes of 
forest, stream and camp life; make fewer 

photographs, and every one a “picture.” 


Photographs must be addressed to 


Photograph Department, 


Field and Stream, 35 W. 21st Street, 
New York City 
































THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 

31N ONE’? oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid, Write for 
generous sample—free. G.W.COLE COMPANY 


\ 162 NEW @TREET NEW YORK é 
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DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


A Perfect Powder 
for SHOTGUNS 


Mr. Chas. G. Spencer 


THE 
OFFICIAL 
**HIGH GUN” 
TRAP SHOT 
OF 1907 


using 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 
Exclusively 


out of 16,220 shots, broke 15,400 
Average 


.949 


Stability Guaranteed 


American Powder Mills 


Chicago Boston st. Louis 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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to rest iton. To hima lever seemed avery wonderful thing. Itis. Ifa hammer 

of a shot gun is to be recocked, why not use the simplest form of mechanism — the 
lever ? If a shell is to be extracted, why not seek to utilize the same lever for this 
purpose? That is the way the inventor of the Lefever shot gun went at it — free from 
all the old-time mechanisms, complicated with “‘improvements.’’ He sought simplicity. 
He made one part, one simple piece of substantial steel, serve perfectly by using the 
cocking hook of the Lefever shot gun as a shell ejector — one piece taking the place of 
eighteen to twenty-five pieces. Add the hammer and its sear, and there you have the 
whole Lefever system. Before buying make atrial test of this modern simplified action. 


Lefever Shot Guns 


Enough advantages over other high-grade guns are told of in the Lefever 
catalogue to amaze anyone not using the gun itself. How atight joint is 
insured with dovetailed fastener and self-compensating bolt ; how 
Strain is taken off the hinge joint: how faithful workmanship is 
spent on ail parts: how steel 1s used which brings honor, not 
discredit upon the names of the great European makers 
all are to be read and seen in a beautiful catalogue 
worth sending for. 


S OME Old Greek said he could pry the earth loose with a lever if he had a good place 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











THERE ARE hm (Pant. | Ea 
OTHER GOOD 4  — 


FEATURES IN@®# 

Davis Guns 

ae 
TOO 


Get our cata- 
logue and see 























ra == — 


Ben Con Made 


in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

















Three Barrel Gun Co. 


MOUNDSVILLE 
Box 1005 W. Va. 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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CATALOG 
FREE 


Learn this 
great art at 
home by 







mail 





Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no awe pet necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourself easily and quickly during your spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies. Also to tan all kinds of hides and furs and 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 
By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can deccrate your home, office or den 
with the choicest of art. Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are members of 


our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 
H H Professiona! taxidermists earn from @2,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to83,000a year and thereare not half enough 
taxidermiststo supply the demand. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. 
Many biras and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 
diploma and hundreds of letters from students, allfree. Write for these books 
today—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime, Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 73 § Omaha, Neb. 


@ We mount or sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog and magazine. 






































ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 





THIS 





Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






Men's sizes, 6to11, © $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes2to 5, © © © 32,25 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes11to1, © = 2.00 
Children’s, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. v 

We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same 
material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic, 
ensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
maginable 
: ( ae “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have no superior as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 





TENT OUR LEADER 
FOR $10.00 


This 7}x7} Wall Tent is made of special 

waterproof material, and will 
stand any storm or wind. Forms 
a perfect shelter, cosy, roomy 
and well ventilated. To intro- 
duce our high grade line of cam- 

















pers’ supplies to those intere 
ested in outdoor sports we 
will ship tent complete with 
ropes, poles and pegs for 
$10.00, 72 page catalogue on request, 







CHAS. J. GODF 
Dept. D-2, J — 
10 Warren St., New York. 













HONESTLY, HAVE YOU EVER 











HAD A REALLY GOOD KNIFE? 


A CUSTOMER FROM SANTA CRUZ, CAL., writes: 


“Your knives are the best I've ever seen, and I'm somewhat 
' This is a sample of the 


of a ‘crank’ on the knife subject.’ 


letters we receive about Teddy's 
Camp Knife. Frequently a man's 
knife is all that stands between 
him and death It ought to be 
ready and sure What man is 
there who has not heard <i our 
goods? For 30 years they have 
been making friends for us, for 
they convert a customer into a 
friend This cut shows our 3- 
MAHER & CROSH TO = blade knife, No. 58; notice the 3 
different blades The large one 





will stick a bear, or skin asheep, or cut an axe handle; the 2nd size is as thin as most razors, for keen cutting 
Price with black handle, $1, postpaid; i 
’ Sample Hollow Ground Razor and Strop to Suit, $1.33. 


hand forged over an anvil, file tested, warranted. 
our 80-page free List and ‘‘ How to Use a Razor.’ 


Blades are 
$2. Send for 


white, $1.25; pearl, $ 


MAHER @ GROSH CO., 96 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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The Highest Average 


For the Year of 1907 














a 
S 


AS 
=== 





comers 


3s Fam 








Was Made by MR, FRED GILBERT, who 
of course used 


Du Pont Smokeless 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS show fhat during 1907 
Mr. Gilbert shot at 9,195 targets and 
broke 8,817 ; 


A Grand Average of 95.89 Per Cent. 


ELEVEN of the 16 men who made AN AVERAGE 
OF 93 PER CENT. or better, used 


Du Pont Brands 


Of Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


The Highest Amateur Average 
(94.5 Per Cent.) 


Was made by an Illinois amateur, who also used 


Du Pont Smokeless 


The Longest Run of the Year 
271 Straight 
Made by J. M. HAWKINS with 


Du Pont Smokeless 


The Powder That Makes and Breaks Records 























E. |. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Wilmington, Del. 





























We guarantee ‘the advertising on this page. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC R EVOLVE ad 


In these days of stress, men do things that they 
would never do in norma! times. Guard against mar- 
auders by having a good but a safe revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON 2%... REVOLVER 


No button to press, no lever to set before you can shoot. 
The safety feature IS the mechanism itself. When you pull the 
trigger, the rest follows—swift, hard and SURE. Our FREE 
Booklet “SHOTS” tells all about it and will convince you. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 
HAMMER REVOLVER HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 | 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
rim-tire ¢ artridge, 32 or 32 or 38 center-fire car- 
38 center-fire cartridge, tridge, - - - - + = r) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, 
or sent postpaid on reevipt of price Uf dealer will not supply. 
Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. H ammer 


New York: 99 Chambers St. Hamburg, Germany Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: P. B. Rekeart Co., 717 Market St. London, Eng.: 13 Cullom St., E. C. 


Makers of iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. the H a ani m <A r 














SALMON, TROUT, BASS, TARPON AND TUNA TACKLE—Two Tarpon Specialties 


William Mills & Son’s Red Spool Bass William Mills & Son’s “‘ Captiva ” 
and Tarpon Lines — Hooks 


r WM MILLS 594 MILLS 
“Red Soh 


Bass papa 


HN Gp 
my 
Hy toms Pies 
Hj. C CCNUINE UNLESS 
ING Our SIGNATURE 
——— 





Without a peer in the world, they are extensively used in the British 
Isles, India and South Africa, and they are the best linen lines made. 
They are the strongest lines of their size inthe market. The -thread line 
is the size adopted by the Light Tackle Clubs for tarpon and una angling. 











9-Thread 21-Thread = 24-Thread = 27- Thread thread 
Goo feet, $2.40 $ $3.5 $3.75 $4 
900 feet, ans 44 5-25 The strongest, most rol able nd most popular Tarpon Hook made. 
ee They are the standard of cor rison for the hver e is tested 
to oo Ibs. strain before being sent t. Made in t , the larger for 
If you are interested in angling of any sort, whether Tarpon, the smaller for Amberjack, Bar da, et D 
|) a r . ’ r , lozen 
Salmon, Trout, Bass, Tarpon, aor Salt Water Angling, Unmounted, either size -  - — ; - & 
i , , : ! ' ~— ‘ 
i 7 7 rop us a line : +1 7 Mounte ee and Ger ilver eit € - 4: 
f you will drop 1 1 line on a post card we will put you Sal size, mounted on short length +l HED 
on our permanent mailing list, and will send new catalog, light piano wire, ith swivel 


staustgatasak?®™™™™” WM, MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York, US, A 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Bi ike a BRISTC \L”’ with you on your next 
Th you will know positively why 
“BRISTON'S ave for 20 year rs held the un- 
questioned fis h-r rod supremacy BRISTOLS” 
earned their reputation for rel liability under all 
conditions 
Where can you find an expert fisherman who does 
not know and love the “feel” of a “BRISTOL”? He 
knows that the “BRISTOL” represents not only the 
acme of skill in catching the 
wiliest nibblers, but also the 
acme of skill in landing the 
gamiest fighters. Every genu- 
ae ine has the word “BRISTOL” 
’ Stamped on the han- 
dle. Look for it. Re- 
fuse imitations. Ev- 
ery **BRISTOL”’ 
guaranteed for three 
years. 

Beautiful illustrated 
catalogue mailed 
tree. 

The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 Horton St. 
BRISTOL, CONN, 








































Tne Best Since 1867 
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Samples 


of the lines selected by ex- 
perts as exactly right for 

that kind of fishin 
Whenever you “hin fish 
lines demar d Martin's 
*“Kingtisher” and look for 
bird, or 








‘Kin fisher 











ir Br I 
: La I 
et I 
E.J.MARTIN’SSONS =f ©! 
3 Kingfisher St, =< ; 
Rockville, Conn, i 
Bait C. 
Fly Cas 











150 Pace 


CATALOGUE 


EDWARD vom HOFE S¢ 


FACTORY-SALESROOM 
94-95 FULTON, ST. 














|THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, 
no swivels Tequired ; hey 
spin so easy. Made in 7 dif 
ferent size blades, 25 styles, in 
either Buc kta , 
For casting ar 
for single, 25c; tandem, 3sc. Send for ci 
John J. Hildebrandt, Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana. 
























MARHOFF REEL CO. 


ie seh ane mich: 




















FISHING TACKLE. 


fora ANGLING 


ILLINOIS RIVER FOLDING§ 


DECOYS 


= can be placed out or picked up 
— s a a ae i 
== Theee at a Time 3; many other 


(PATENTED) advantages. Price, $4.5 a 


Reynolds’ Double DUCK CALL. [)"%'5- 


sounds at each end;twocallsin one. Price $1.00 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


J W. REYNOLDS, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan Street, Chicago. 


STOP YOUR GUSSIN’! 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. Keeps 
hooks in perfect condition. Holder with full set of hooks 
can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


is made of non-corrod- 
~  } ing metal, highly nickel- 





























= ox,| ed or oxidized. Size3x6'4 
— in. Will absolutely 

| prevent hooks from 

— penny op . — 

P | its cost in hooks the first 

= Le season. Sent prepaid on 
_—— / receipt of 50c and your 


“=| dealer’s name, Satis- 


| Se ‘ Stix, ait 2 5 faction guaranteed. 
| —— x=” ‘| Sportsman's Specialty > 
, > ___|.1377_N. Glark St., Chi 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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The**MONARCH’’ Is the Only AUTOMATIC FISH 
HOOK Manufactured » po eel 


Holds 


FS, Doering & Co. 562 Liberty Ave.,Brooklyn,N.Y, 
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as F] THE FISH HOOK THAT “MADE GOOD” 


iE ‘The FREEROIET HOUR 
"Riba oa —du ring the first season on the market—is the “FREEPORT HOOK. 





Thousands of tishermen-sportsmen f wed the Dutehmatr ought 

| nO ORT HOOKS re-oraered siid these 1.0 Sow best they 

| ever used—told their friends friends ord: re-Ordered—told their 
friends—they said the “FREEPORT HOOK’ was RIiC.It 

P| Hundreds of dealers were skeptical—inquired nt small orders—sold 
them—sent large orders—said they were the best sellers ever put in stock at 

| any price. 

We spent several thousand dollars last season, making sportsmen and 
dealers acquainted with the “FREEPORT HOOW We ure going to spend a 
greater number of thousands during 19S, to continue the “good work” of put- 
ting «a really good and actually practical HOOWW into the tackle-box of every 


fisherman-sportsman in the United States. W re GETTING BUSY—we 
want to hear from every jobber and dealer in the United States (or elsewhere) 
so that we can help the jobbers and dealers GET THEIR SHARE, 


THE ‘‘FREEPORT HOOK’’ 


is strictly hand-made throughout, from the very best materials 
procurable, and is tested to 100 pounds. It is absolutely weegtees 

can be used among lily pads, tree top snags invwhere that 
fish are. Bait is always kept right-side up ind in natural aesi- 
tion—and the HOOK is a perfect lure. The “FREEPORT HOOK” 
} embodies innumerable features of excellence not found in any 
other hook. Made in two styvles—Frog (treble hook), and min 
| now (single hook) ind three sizes: No. 1, for Bass; No, 2, for 
| Pike; No. 3, for Muskallonge and Pickerel. 


THE “‘BEST’’ WEEDLESS 











hook is the same as the large hook used on the “FREEPORT 
HOOK’’—is sold separately, and may be had in three sizes: 0-5, 
0-6, 0-7. Being used exclusively on the “FREE nog r a is 
the best recommendation we can give, and all tl is required to 


sell them 
Write us to-day for our Special Jobbers’ and Dealers’ Propo- 
sition—it will help you turn some good profits next season 


LOUIS BIERSACH 


“The Freeport Hook’’ Mf Ss FREEPORT, ILL. 

















ae ~ #*° SPORTSMEN—Ask your Dealer, or send me One Dollar for a 
‘FREEPORT HOOK''—vyour money back if it doesn’t suit. 











RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


each town to ride and exhibit sample 
oi ycle. Write for special offer 
We Ship on Approval withoutacent 
§ deposit, alow 10 DAYS FREE Bs aaa 
and prepay Sreight on every bi 
Saggy en fh Prices: n hi 
Sn n iri: d ntil yourece 
vlogs and learn our {prices an i marr 


“=EAD CYCLE CO. beet. A->21 yey it. 


Our patterns or materials cost you only half the 
price asked Oy otners 





sprung by 









weeds 





the n wba nae 





























She 
WHITE HAT CLINTON REEL h 











» * * mm <3 5 OF 
es . nae » wantten _ 4 - , We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell 
1S" the finest fly cast ing reel in the world. you FULL SIZE WORKING PATTERNS, KNOCK-DOWN FRAMES AND 
W eight but 2 OZ. ( atalog F ree. others. We S FROM BONE-DKY — cp ye half the price asked by 
" . these patterns a Stock every day in building our 
Treman, King & Company, Ithaca,N. Y., U.S.A. regular | You are not buying theories. Catalog free. 
Detroit Boat Co., No, 3 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich 





















The «Ideal’’ Minnow 








ticularly 





to tempt the finny tribe. Par 





Something entirely new 





FULL for trolling and ¢ asting. Will not turn when in the water The 
SIZE unique features of this bait ar¢ the quick hook att ichmentf ant 
the small pair of spinners, spoon shape, with bright red lining, 


representing the gill movement of a live minnow when drawn 
through the water More lifelike than any other artificial bait on 
the market. The hooks will not tangle when casting, nor will the 
iss catch on the small spinners, because of their resilient connection to the body Wooden body 
Sent postpaid for $1.00, (Pat'd Noy, 12, 1907.) Manufactured by 


gri 


mountings, fitted with extra triple hooks. 


~*~ WM. E. DAVIS, 41 BANK STREET, MORRISTOWN, N. J., U. S. A. 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. a 
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No. 602 *“*ULERY’’ Pocket Knife Tool Kit. 


Every one has use for a Knife, 
Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel or 
Screw Uriver. 
practical, yet 
contained in a ‘Leather Pocket 
Book 44x34 in., 
it in your pock 
hand for immediate use,wheth 
er Camping, Boating, Teaming 
Driving, in the Shop, Factory, 
Office, Store, Warehouse, Auto- 
mobile, on the Farm, Bicycle, 
or around the 

Any Tool firmly attached or 
detached to the Pocket Knife 





in a second. 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 


price, $2.25. 


Use it five days and if not 
satisfactory return it and 
will refund your money. 

U. J. ULERY CO., 


No. K 91-2 Warren St.. 


This outfit 


s, by carrying 
et, always at 


Home. 


small, be ing 


“The met Friend” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





A Pocket Take Down 
Landing Net. Price $1.50 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 











New York, N.Y. 


SMITH BROS., ro It tt Dorchester Ave. » BOSTON, MAS 











WiIGWARM 


PORTABLE HOUSES 


FOR CAMPS and AUTOS 


Strongest, Most Durable,Most Artistic 


Portable House made 


Send for Ilustrated Catalog, showing houses 
tual use, and see what people think of them, 


E. F. HODGSON 


P. O. Box 155, Dover, Massachusetts 
j_ See exhibit of Wigwarm Houses at Sportsman’s Show. Madison Sq. Garden, New York City, Feb. 20th to March 7th, 1908 | 































—the fastest and safest boats built. 


pleasure, 


Muttins Steet Boats Gan’t Sink 


Made of pressed steel plates, with air cham- 
bers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, lighter and more 
buoyant than wooden boats—practically indestructible—they don’t leak, crack, 
dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. The ideal boats for 
summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 

*_§ Send for catalog of Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 127Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 





























A Great Opportunity 


Art- Loving Anglers 


From tl 
H. A 


fishes. 


Delacole. the art-master of game 


The original of this painting has been 
shov Vn at various sportsmens e xhibitio ns. 
Noted fishing ai ithoritie S, art connoisseurs, 
anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a live smail-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumer~ble requests we 
have had this painting 
exact size and colors. 
impossible to tell it frora the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 


expert 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


10 with a 
xtension ¢ 


or $3 
al, ore 


Address the Art 
Department, 


Publishing Co. 


for 


* original painting in oil by Mr. 


“2produced in its 
When framed it is 


subscription, renew- 
scription, to 


Fie AND STREAM 


Field and Stream 


35 West arst Street, 
NEW YORK 
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red 
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Your fishing tackle outfit wiil not be complete until you have a 


“Coller Attachable Grip” 


Fits all steel or wood bait casting rods; is a solid comfort for the fisher- 
man; solt as a glove, still it grips like a vise. In gray rubber, 50c. In 
red rubber, 60c. Sold by all dealers in tackle, or address 


Ghe COLLER RUBBER GRIP CO., 


COLDWATER, MICH. 











au Detroit 


ers without crauasm,.; uo % S-u-4.4U tae PY. Propor 
ams, valves, springs or sprock- tionate prices Cylin 
ets. Only 3 moving parts, All 4 ders and piston: 
hearings bab- / ground. Crank 
itted. For 

‘our Row Boat, 

ail Boat, Launch. 
10,000 in use. ; ready to ship 


‘end for , e SEND FOR 
estimonials / FREE 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
134« Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich CATALOG. 














Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





If you want the latest and most depen idable produc- 
tionsin trout and bsss flies, snell hooks, rods, reels, and the 

old reliable"’ Jumi:ous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 
the test, and our facilities—lready the largest in 
America—are constantly being extended, to supply the 
demands of satisfie i anglers 

If your dealer does not handle our goods, let us know 
and we will send you some interesting information. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 








OUR HOLIDAY GIFT 





Made by Boston Art 
Stlver Piate Company 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. FOR FOUR DOLLARS 
The manufacturers’ regular price for this fish tray is six dollars. We also make a special offer of this tray as a 
premium for a club of Six New Subscribers at $1.50 each. The tray is a masterpiece. Size, 9x15 inches 


Y SILVER PLATE 





French gray, 
an bright oxtdt 





35 West 21st Street, New York City 
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BULL 


“RACINE*B OATS” 


The BEST Money Can Buy 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
. S. Government 





If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats 
Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, 
Row and Sail Boats, ete. 


. Hunting 
Combination 
Send 4c for postage. 





Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
in this old established concern 
that will guarantee 
semi-annually on any 
to invest from $100.00 up? As 
you will be 


other considerations on boats for yourself, 


percent. 

you / payable 
amount you may care 
a stockholder 
entitled to Special Prices and 


Our 
prospectus for the asking. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
BOX 23 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS, 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14. 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 ‘to 8. 
Boston, Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 
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15 and 16 foot 


OLD TOWN CANOES 


Small Profits 
Quick Sales 


TROUT FLIES 


FOR TRIAL...SEND US 
5c. For” Hegular price 24 cones Quality A Flies 
ors assorted se »le doze s 4 
30c, Por 8" evular price Gosents Quality B Flies 
606, Po Revilar price Sicents Quality C Flies 
For « ssorted do -- 
b5c. ne Re sme price 84 cents ; Bass Flies 


Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
METAL CENTER LINE 


Size No, 5, 44e¢ per yard 
Size No, 4, 54e per yard 











Put up in 20 ~ 30 - 40 - 50 - 100 yard lengths, 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


523 Broadway, New York. 


Send us your address for our Latest Catalogue. 


= a but staunch craft becomes an 











ENJOYMENT AND HEALTH 


Canoeing brings a sense of buoyancy and free- 
dom that comes from no other sport — the light 


actual part of the canoeist and 
every stroke brings health 
, # and happiness. 


Gd Tewn Cance 


This nameplateis a guar- 
antee of correctness 
of model and quality. 
















mite Our illustrated booklet on 


Show Canoes describes and pic- 
ae tures the full line of “Old 
e 1 Town Canoe models, 
= and tells how to select 

“the os anoe for the 

se. Send for it 


“OLD TOWN 
~ CANOE CO. 


201 eseste 


q an — 
MAINE 











Says a Motor 
Boat Builder: 


‘“We regard the Edison 
Primary Battery as far and 
away the best ignition sys- 
tem for the ordinary pleas- 
ure boat having single or 
double cylinder motor. It 
isjvery durable and excep- 
tionally reliable.” 





You can get an Edison 
ignition outfit in the boat you buy, if you 
so specify. Or you can replace those 
troublesome batteries you now have with 
Edison Primary Batteries at no great cost 
and avoid further trouble. 
We send our booklet “Battery Sparks’ to anyone 
who is interested in the ignition subject. 


Edison Manufacturing Co., 


37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


31 Union Sq., New York 304 Wabash ine +> Coenge 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C 





THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—tr to 4 Cylinder) 
Leadin Every Point of Excellency 





Mechanical or Jump Spark Paviomens. For DUR- 


ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
EASE with which the engine can be yin the 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD. 

Consider these important features when placing 
your order. Our engines are built for the man who 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pcices will interest you. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 


48 Fort Street B 
' DETROIT, MICH., U.&. A. 
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WHERE TO GO 
GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 


Advertisements under this classification are five 
cents a word for each insertion. Numbers and 
initials count as words. Cash must aceompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for iess than fifty centa 

Display cards, $5.00 per ineh, $2.50 one-half inch. 












































ADIRONDACK CAMP 
located at Lip Oe Falls - the Oswegatchie River, 8t. Lawrence 
Couaty, N Wonderfully picturesque a Only 
eamp im mary thousand — of virgin forest ‘or trout 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence Couaty, N. Y. 


FLORIDA 


DE SOTO HOTEL, Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexco. 
Fine climate, good shooting, good fishing. 

quiet rest. 

prietor. 





LONG ISLAND 
PORT EATON’S LODGE. Do you aved rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the [> for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). ‘We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of you! Refer by 
rmission to FigLp anp Stream. For particulars address 
E Garriteon, P P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 
MAINE 


RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake 8t. Froid, best pmating 
and fishing in Aroostook; excellent eamps. FOr bookle - 
dress McDonnell & Tweedie, Winterville, Maine 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportsmen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 











BILLY SOULES Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, erend 
seenery Address, BILLY SOULE. Haines’ Landing, Me. 

MINNESOTA aa : 
and shooti refined and home- 
AIN FRANK HATCH, South 





LAKE SYLVIA, Fishi 
like accommodations. CA 
Haven, Minn. 





Ripogenus Lake Cie 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 
Canoeing, live game photography, etc. i 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer, Grand Scenery. 


80 miles in the woods from railroad. A quick and 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe. Camps cover a 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects. A fine 
place for sportsmen and families. 

Write early for circulars and map. 

REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P., O., Maine. 








VIRGINIA 


Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting privileges, 
a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer dogs, com- 
petent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, 1 am 
offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunting lands, 


| guides and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild turkey 


A place for | 
Write for »articulars. J. M. Stockman, Pro- | 





and deer, taking charge of every arrangement from their 
stepping off the train at my place to their departure from 
same, A few well-trained quail dogs for sale. Special terms 
made for a party. pm sen reference given. Special 
attention given to the as of parties containing 
ladies. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. For further infor- 
mation address DR. H. L. ATRINS. Boydton, Va 


DUCK, TURKEY, QUAIL, RABBIT, ENGLISH SNIPE 

shasting. Lakes Marsh Hunting and Ducking Club, on 
the Rappahannock River furnishes guides, trained dogs, 
etc., to private parties now making arrangements with 
John Baxter, Sec’y, Leedstown, Va. 





COLONIAL HOME and Highly Produc ‘tive River Farm 
IN VIRGINIA not far from * Pineknot,’’ Presideat Roose- 
velt’s Summer Home, For Sale at afSacrifice. The improve- 
ments cost $48,000. Price only $25,000. 360 acres. 80 
acres rich James River bottom lands. Handsome brick 
dwelling. Modern improvements and 3 baths; furnace 
heat; beautiful location. Healthy and refined neighbor- 
hood, near railroad station and village. 
Address B, care Field and Stream. 











THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES 
MAY BE WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Game Preserve in Virginia, on Pamun- 
key River: 1,150 acres; 450 acres Duck 
and Sora Marsh; 300 acres woodland, quail 
and turkey, and 4o0o acres cleared form 
land; 12-room Colonial Virginia house, 15 
outbuildings in good shape; Southern Rail- 
road on property. Bargain, must sell. 
$12,500. hee terms. 

Three Islands in Currituck Sound near 
boundary line of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Largest island, 300 acres. In the 
heart of the ducking section of Virginia. 
Another bargain. 

We haye properties listed from all states and can 


offer you exactly what you want if you will give us 
an idea of location, price, etc. 


COUNTRY ESTATES CO., Ltd., 35W.21st St., N.Y. C. 








Newfoundland 4cey0t 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing. 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon applicatien to 


£ Ww. nN. Fae ory General Passenger Agent, 
Newfoundland Company St. John’s, New- 














IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming with the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 
bass, weakfish, sea-bass, king-fish, sheepskgad and 
other varieties. Barnegat Bay, and p articularly that 
portion of it known as Forked River, is indeed a par- 
adise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting in 
summer, and in the fall and spring the bay is literally 
covered with ducks, geese and brant. Bathing, riding 
and sailing all a make life nieod a the living. 

F 


E PARKER H 
‘ is a commodious, well-lighted pre mone ated building 
with great verandas, situated in the handiest of 


»laces, both near the train and not far from the water, 

oF is furnished daily with fresh meats, vegetables, oys- 

ters, clams, soft-shell crabs, brought directly from the 

nearby sources of supply. Address 

H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hotel for last 
14 years), Forked River, N. J. 
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LIBERTY'S RAY 





SEABOARD -8 


AIR LINE RY. 


THE SHORTEST 
LINE 


with the most 


attractive 


CITIES and 
STOPOVER 
POINTS 


en route. 


CUBA 
NASSAU 


and Winter 


Resorts 


of 





RICHMOND 


7 NORFOLK 


RALEIGH 


PINEHURST’ - s oUTHERN 
PINES 


CAMDEN 


BIRMINGHAM 


ATLANTA COLUMBIA 


xed SAVANNAH 
MONTGOMERY 


BRUNSWICK 


FERNANDINA 
JACKSONVILLE 


~ ST. AUGUSTINE 


“ORMOND 


“DAYTONA 
- TATUSVILLE 
TAMPA ORLANDO “RocKLEDGE 


ST.PETERSBURG 
BRADENTOWN 


TAL LAHASSEE 


OCALA 


SARASOTA 
PALM BEACH 


NASSAU 


KEY WEST 
HAVANA 


THE CAROLINAS and 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 


The Seaboard Florida 
Limited, all Pulfmans, 
runs daily, New York to 
St. Augustine. Two other 
daily through trains. 

Tourist tickets, with 
stop-over privileges, are 
on sale until April 30th, 
limited to May 31st, 1908, 
returning. 


For information regarding resorts, 
hotels, rates, train se: vice, etc., ad- 
dress following representatives 
W. E. Conklyn, G. FE. P. A 
118s Broadwa 
C. L. Longsdorf, N. FE. 1 
: gton St., Boston 


“New Y rk 
A.. 


J. T. West, Pass. Ag 
1433 Chestnut 
O. M. Chilton, C. P . 
Continental Trust Bldg.. Balti. 
R. H. Stansell, PA 
14211 


, Philadelphia 


a. Ave., Wash., D.C. 
F. W. Milten er, T. P 


tiver Ave., Cleveland 


L. Sevier, Ist Vice=Pres. 
Chas. B. Ryan, G. P.A. 
Portsmouth, Va. ¢ 


GEORGIA 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 

















Fleet li New Tein Screw | 
Steamers | 
cence” (New) 
4,170 tons 
“NEW AMSTERDAM" 
17,250 tons dys 
“NOORDAM ” | 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM” | 
12,500 tons . 
“POTSDAM” | 
12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM,” 
10,500 tons 








All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus 





For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





















THROUGH 
SUMMER SEAS TO 


PORTO RICO 









ISE are the winter tourists who take The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company's special three week’s cruise to and | 


Around 
Porto Rico 
upon one of their superbly appointed and modern steamers, making the grand tour of the | 


island and stopping at many interesting points. 
These trips are the perfection of tropical voyages. The ship is the traveler's hotel during the 


‘ 


entire voyage. A\ll staterooms are outside rooms and the steamers contain every modern convenience. 
Special tourist rate for this cruise, $140—which includes every expense. 
White for booklet giving complete details of the trip and attractive pictures of Porto Rico scenery. 


JHE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 12 Broadway, New York. 


Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 25 Union Square, New York. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALLWATER ROUTE 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON, S. C. 





... AND... 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatk:, De Land, 
of the Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 

| The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Charleston, S. C., 
ing the and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


sen Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


cenery. | H. H. RAYMOND, V. P. and G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, G. P. A, 
General Offices: Pier 36, N. R., New York. 
y York. 
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THE \s = cts cs bd “| ALWAYS 
BOARD _ TO ae s 4 OPEN 
WALK ri Cre, ge. 


" se febe 


Kcioha i a @ 





CHALFON T E 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
































AtlanticCity,N.J."sescreesorr 
<a Hotel 
4 “Rudolf 


SOS mtn fA LARGEST AND 
ji ef — MOST MODERN 
se HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. DIRECTLY 
Gf | ON OCEAN FRONT 
i AND BEACH PRO- 
MENADE. 


pin E OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 









New York’s Favorite Location. All-year Seaside ~ ort. Capacity 1,000. American and European Plan. Ro 
with Bath Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water. Din r Room Overlooks the Oce: ul The Finest Salt Ng ater Bathing, 
Balmy Sea Air. F ishing and Si ailing a Popular Pastime. Verandas of this H directly oardwalk, Senc 


for Booklet and Ra 
A Special Fe ature of this Hotel is the Reproduction of the Celebrated “* Harveys’ ” Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ALSO PROPRIETOR ‘‘HARVEYS’” FAMOUS RESTAURANT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





— 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND |] Club Cocktails 















S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. Are scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 

Near sot St. Subay and sad, Hlevaed and Acces BB are further improved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 

r Ideal Location, near m™ Cially to the sportsman, as they 

sce oe ia —_ : are always ready and so easily 

pscacadine served. They can be cooled 

by laying the bottle in 

New, Modern, a spring hole or exposing 

and Absolutely ’ 2 to the cold cod _— 1s 

. ; more appreciated than a 

Fireproof ; THN delicious cocktail as a 

a Se prelude to your dinner 

Strictly First Class ‘MANHATTAN! after a day’ $s fishing or 

Aon een a | Cocktails || shooting? You can have 

Carpets; all hardwood | SFM ead boictio it b buying the “Club 

floor and ¢ eiental suge sem = Cocktails.” @ Most popular 

wie aaa kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 


—e —— (gin base). For 





Send for Booklet 


sale b iy reputable dealers, 


AVO IMITATIONS 
Sole Proprietors: 


HARRY P, STIMSON Formerly with G. F,. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


F erly wi 
R. J. BINGHAM Former et Woodward HARTFORD NEW YORK ~~ LONDON 




















THE LARG EST ENGINES SIN yess WORLD 






ion CHIC AGO SAL TON Trains 
On Time Betweer. 
CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: KANSAS CITY. 


“The OnlyWav” 42 


GEO.J.CHARLTON. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. * CHICAGO Sewstses 


LOFTIS i 
ren DIG MONS creait 
A Diamond for a Valentine. February is known as “Cupid’s Month.” It is a most appropriate time to give your sweetheart a be: autitul 


Diamond Ring. “Diamonds Win Hearts,” you know, As an investment nothing is safer or surer than a 
FTIS Old Reliable, Original, Diamond Diamond for it increases in value 107 to 20% per year. oul i PRICES ARE LOW. 
and Watch Credit House 


EST, TERMS EASIEST. Select — ~ ’ mar 1906 C atalo rae article you Gostve ond 
BROS.&CO. Dept. B-100, 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





















we » willl s send it on approval. If aece ay one-tif ‘h on delivery, bs 
eight equal monthly amounts. W RITE ‘yop AY FOR OTR 1908 ©: vt "AL ‘OG. 


When in BOSTON stay at the 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
4 high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Long distance telephone in every room, Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention, 


200 reoms—200 with private baths. AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR 
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304. 








a RVO U S N & sé Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 

Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 

(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 

The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and conta’ mn only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR ver Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


led Mail. 
PE RSONAL OPINIO NS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
* person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask — to send me as much as you can by 
express prepaid for that a:nount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many 
years. lam prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. T. 
1 know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pil) for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


Send Cripsena Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg..N.Y. ?4xus*** 


securely sealed. 
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at St. Louis 
World's Falr 
y governments 0: anada and England. 





OR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Start 
without cranking; nocams or gears. 
Burns Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
All sizes in stock — 2 to 20 horse- 
power. Steel connecting rods. 
Anti-friction bearings; no vibra- 
tion. Write for free catalog. 
RunSeparators,CornShredders, 





years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, 


Catalog free. Write to-day. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 





Highest Award 


opte D 
We ‘supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 


Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others; the best ever published. 15 models to select from. 











Grist Mills, Pumps, Dynamos. Etc. 


Detroit Engine Works, 159 Bellevue Ave.,Detroit, Wich .t sP) 




















ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 P+) P~) & 


i Washingtonville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., SEW SORT Ty Vecrarde Estbitshed 1659 | Hammondaport, N. ¥. 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 























Ever thin 
forthe o 


| Baby 


Beauty made 
f:at wo than! You aah 
i pay fe or the cloth, 









DRY FEET 


Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 



















Made to Measure for 






HUNTERS, Ty Contains risa 
FISHERMEN, " Lol scription ‘ : 
PEERS Wy evan 
LUMBERMEN , EVERYTHING 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS \\ 


FOR THE BABY 


MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


—- at surprisingly low prices. We clothe the 

Makers of the Original chitd comple from birth until 12 years oie 

- x > Articles include Long and short’ Dresses 

Gokey Moccasins Coats, Hoods, Bonnets, Caps, Skirts, Drawers, 

Nothing equal to them fo Slips, Sleeping Garments, Flannel Goods, 

NOISELESS HUNTING Bibs, Sacques, Boys’ Clothing, Shoes, Mocca 

Sins, Nursery Articles, Go-Carts, Toilet Arti 

Our cles, Rubber Goods, Willowware and hun 
ORTHOPEDIC dreds of other things used in Babyland. 


pe Complete Infants’ Outfits 





is COMFORT for from 1 ‘. ialti 
2 EE om %5.00 up are our specialties: Exactly 
TENDER FEET The IXL Boot) What is needed. Everything GUARANTEED. 
Send for Catalog to Your money back if anything we sell is 
. hot satisfactory. Our prices positively the 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY lowest. Write to-day for the FREE CATA- 


LOGUE. Address 


_ 2 CENTRAL UNION MERCANTILE CO. 
Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges DEPT. Ad, 40-08 MARKET S'T., CHICAGO 
prepaid References ; Foreman Bros. Banking Co., Metropolitan 
rrust & Savings Bank 


West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 











FREE 





















































we 





















Is 
Affer Shaving 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of the 
skin diseases often con- 
tracted 











A positive relief for Chapped 
Hands, Chafing and al! afflictions 
of the skin. Removes al! odor of perspiration 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Put upin non-refill- 
able boxes— the ‘‘box that lox.’”” Sold everywhere 
or mailed for 25 cents. 

Sample jree 


Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WRG The Name is 


stamped on every : 
loop— 


h 
sans CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers - 











Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today. No 
matter where you live or what your occupation, I will 
teach youthe Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
you Special Representative of my Company in your 
town; start youin a profitable business of your own, 
ana help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. Full 
articulars free. Write today. Address 

arry W.Cross, Pres. Dept. 346. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 
Athenzum Building, Chicago, Ill. 











AN ALD 10 WEALTH 


Dr. Meyer’s 


Detachable Sack Suspensory. 
Every man should wear one. 
Perfectly comfortable, absolutely sanitary, 
easily adjusted, thoroughly efficient. It has 
no back straps to bind. It neverchafe, sweats or 
irritates. Each outfit has two detachable sacks. 
One can always be kept clean. All sizes. 
Mailed in plain box on receipt of price; 
Write for booklet. 
MEYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 10 Arcade Street, Watertown, N. Y 








PENOBSCOT CANOE ®ecner'™* 
or Power 

There's no other summer sport like canoeing, and no canoe like 

a PENORSCOT, The ~ ligitt, Guranie, Capacious, com- 

fortable, speedy, safe and od. Canvas covered, cedar 

built 1 ndians. None but carefully 

mpt delivery. Send for free 1906 catalog 





la 
of c2noes and row boats before you buy. Write for it NOV 


Carleton Canoe Co., 27 Brunswick St., Old Town, Me. 















IG Ft. Steel Launch with 
18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 2H Engine 


ate prices. All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowboat 20.00. All boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no b 

We 


ceived. We sell direct to 
vut all middlemen's profits. 
. 


n Steel Boat Co. 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Hichigan 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. Grit. mem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s _ 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Prov i sions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Angl ers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual Woodcraft Big Gz ame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Se crets of All Arts Bos ats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blind Wing and Fow! Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book con ains 544 pages, with 1,c 
only complete sportsman's library in_one volume. Price, $1.00 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year's subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,’’ $2.00 











o illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 



























To any one sending us TWQ New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Blazed Trail,”’ etc 
Eleven full-page tllustrations tn half-tone from photo — hy the Author; many descrip 
live cuts in thes text cloth, decorative ; size Sa ss-S inch 


A practical experience book by Mr. W hite, for those who love the outdoor life. He tells just what 
is necessary, and what i is eraccomary for comfort ‘and convenience in the camp and on the trail, It con- 


tains chapters on “The Wilderness Traveler,” “Common Sense in the W Sa ** “Persona al = “quip- 
ment, Ca Same Eauiomen, idee Cooking Outfit,” “*The Food to. Tak e,”” “Camp Cooke ty, “Horse 
Outfits, orse Packs, “Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,” “Canoes, etc., etc.; in fact, every 





phase of wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully covered. 
It is a book alike for the nature lover, the summer camper, and the practiced woodsman, and a book, 
also, that every one who has read Mr. White's cther works, will want. 





Pri e, prst> sid, $1.25, or witha year s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,"* $2.50. 





To any one sending us FIVE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream”™’ we will send 
ree, Postpaid, a copy « 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 


By A.G. WALLIHAN Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Vew and Cheaper Edit Size, 73-44 107 hindt cloth th ph 
and 2] Full-p age half-ton from pholographs from life 


In this edition, several new pictures have been ots to what was before the most extraor- 
dinary series ever published of our larger animals, from life and in there wild haunts. For 
twelve years, the Wallihans have been making these pictures of mountain lions, deer, elk, bear, 
antelope, wildcats, mountain sheep, coyotes, ducks, grouse, and so on. ne set is unique, and 
can never be duplicated, as Mr. Roosevelt says in his introduction. The story of how the 
authors accomplished the work is full o‘ human interest, and of instruction for photographers who 
are trying to make such pictures. To the sportsman, zoologist, and lover of animals, nothing 
could be more fascinating. It is an exceedingly handsome, large volume. 


Price, postpzi.", $5.00, cr with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream,”’ $5.50. 








To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream,” we will send Free, 
‘ostpaid, a copy of 


OUR BIG GAME 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


A book for sportsmen and nature lovers, with sixte en, illustrations from photographs of wild animals. 
If preferred, we will send ““Our Feathered Game,"’ a companion book by the same author (very 
complete and instructive). 


“Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist and also that larger class of men » with good red 
blood in their veins, who must hunt and have adventures vicariously. Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Written by one who has not only been a sporteman, but who knows how to tell his story entertain- 
ingly.""—Boston Herald. 


Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream," $3.00. 


pook Department FIELD) AND STREAM PUB. CO. “server's 
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Our Sportsmen’s 
Library 








The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s 
Books Published 


























Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Strea 


aes Witt Year’ 
List 3 one, . 





Name of Book Author iuinn tO 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made...... Silas A. Lottridge $1.75 $2.50 
Fiy Rode and Pry TOCMe. . «0.2 cssscacevcs H. P. Wells 1.75 2.75 
Camp Life in the Woods............. Chas. Dana Gibson 1.00 2.00 
Be We PENG 6eieieiddcanscceedace sion John Rowley 2.00 2.75 
PE ii 6 a iniiitcrcncadadimendeeil ishmont 3.00 >. 50 
Sportsmen's Primer................4d Vorman H. Crowell 1.25 2.25 
oS ee ee ree Ernest McGaffey 1.25 ?. 50 
Camping and Woodcraft ................. Horace Kephart 1.50 2.50 
Our Feathered Game.............. Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
The Long Labrador Trail. ..........<0«0- Dillon Wallace 1.50 2.50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes............. Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Fishes......... ¥.A. Henshall 2.00 3.15 
Big Game Fishes of the United States........ C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
Bee BPE WEEE bc nc cag coetecancke Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat, Whitney. Grinnell and Wister 2.00 15 
Is wc ccedinsewscce aca edad F¥. A. Graham 2.00 3.15 
i PEN asa 5.4. de sainid paws ne pa Roakees T. Van Dyke 1.75 3.00 
Upland Game Birds . ... «6.06665 ssees Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
The Water Fowl Family...Sanjord, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Tie FUACICR FMM. ssi dicenscisseunwwn W. C. Stewart 1.40 2.60 
Pi Se a a a rae W. FE. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
te er ae re IW. FE. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies...... W. T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
American Natural History.............. W. 7. Hornaday 3.50 1.00 
ET a ee Tne W. 7. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 
Camp Kits and Camp Life................. C. S. Hanks 1.50 2.50 
a H. C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
ao ge ea a Se T. Roosevelt. 3.00 3.75 
Hunting Trips in British N. A................0000 Selous 5.00 5.50 
eI eh eras aie ais Sng ast EA Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
The Complete Sportsman............... Howland Gasper 2.00 3.00 
A Man from Corpus Christi.............. Dr. C. A. Pierce 1.50 2.50 
Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted........1 Neltje Blanchan 2.00 2.75 
American Food and Game Fishes, 
David Starr Fordan and B.W. Everman 4.00 1.50 
American Animals. ..IVitmer Stone and Wm. Everitt Cram 3.00 }. 50 
COMIN “VE, TIC ooo oink 96h bc acca dor Hammond 1.00 2.15 
The Scientific American Boy............... 1. Russell Bond 2.00 2.75 
re William Lovell Finley 1.50 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them........ Oliver Kemp 1.50 >. 25 
Boat Sailing in Fair Weather or Foul..Capt. A. S. Kenealy 1.00 2.25 
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FOR FIELD AN2 STREAM SUBSCRIBERS 





















Something An 


New 





Ojjer 








Extraordinary 


Continuous 
Vaudeville 
at Hlome 

















ODERN HUMOR 














Sa —_—_—_< 


. A rae} 
BULL: PUN SURE ND 
EPO BOOK yary RS 
KELLY CAREY CAHIi VAUGHN 








SPICI 
AND 


PAROD! 
HARTMA! 










































gum Subscription Coupon 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 West 21st Street, New York City 








Accepting your special offer I herewith 
PROIOOG Ss o50 a5 0/8005 LOC WHICR: GONE... .:6:05.5.0 00 















a a ae ie ech ia i 
Fe Te ne eT 








Comprising 
A BUNCH OF YARNS 
A repository of original, laughable jokes and funny 
anecdotes not found elsewhere. Over 300 funny 
stories, roaring jokes and side-splittiag anecdotes, 
to which is added an elegant collection of convivial 
TOASTS for all occasions. Artistic Silk Cloth 75c 
IRISH BULLS AND PUNS 
This new and onginal collection of Irish Witticism 
is without question the funniest book ever issued, 
and contains many new and original specimens of 
droll Irish wit. 160 pages, Artistic Silk Cloth 75c. 


SPICE AND PARODY 
This volume contains the funniest Rhymes & Mo- 
nologues ever written. The side-spliiting burlesque 
Epitaphs and Paredies are excellent specimens of 
o.iginal humor. 160 pgs., Artistic Silk Cloth 75c. 


700 LIMER'CKS 
This great collection of laughable “ Limericks ” 
is conceded to be the most complete work of the 
kind ever issued—containing over 700 speci- 
mens. 160 pages, Artistic Silk Cloth 75c. 
THE NEW PUN BOOK 

Containing original laughable PUNS and Witty 
Sayings. A book entirely out of the old rut of the 
so-called “funny” publications. The “ Elite” 
book of Medern Humor. Containing over 1000 
original Puns. 160 pages, Artistic Silk Cloth 75c. 


This sequence of humor is the combined efforts o f 
talented comedians whose special vocation is to 
make people laugh. Genuine humor gives pleasure 
to all ages and all kinds of normal people. Would 
you not like to have this collection in your home 
for the entertainment of the id!e moment or the 
amusement cf friends? 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Ist Your selection of one of the above books 








and one year's subccription, new or re 
newed, $1.50. 
2nd Any two ol above books and Field and 
Stream for one year, $1.75, new or re- 
newed. 
3rd Complete set in neat box and Field 
and Stream, new or renev-4, tor one year 
for $2.50. 
4th The complete set with cabinet prepaid, 
value $5.00, for a club of 4 new subscrip- 
tions for $6.00, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Field and Stream for $3.25. 











Field and Stream Pub. Co. 


35 West 21st Street, New York City 



































Magazines 
for the 
Sportsman and 
Every Member of 

His Family 




























OUR OWN SPORTSMAN’S GROUP | FOR THE WATER SPORTSMAN 
Field and Stream... St 5°) Our 0 Field and Stream.......$1.50) a 
Outing. ......- mee >| Our Offer ooo” :.00} Our Offer 
PUOCPOBLION.. «5 065 22s 2 c ( + $ ge ere S..6 ($4 50 50 

$6.50) = $6 .50| — 
Field and Stream $1.50 Or Outing. J 
Review of Reviews...... 3.00] Field and Stream... Sr.< 
Good Housekeeping..... 1.00] Our Offer Broadwav rs 


a Woman's Home Com- + 
$5.50} $3 50 panion.... ; I | Gur Oster 
uo 00 


Or Woman's Home Com- 


panion, Cosmopolitan, $4.00 

Success or any Class A Or Metropolitan, World | == 
Field and Stream..... Sr.5 ) To-day, Travel or an) 
McClure’s.. . .. wie "50 . Class A. 
eee ee 5°) Our Offer Pieces ' : 

ec ei on om { Field and ptream.,.....88.3 Our Offer 

panion I - $ 00 Se ee eee cs 

omeaenil 


American Boy.......... ia $ 00 





Gam 

$4.00 —— 

Or any Class .A $4.00 
OUR FAMILY GROUP SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 

Field and Stream St. 5¢ Field and Stream....... ato 
World’s Work Our Offer > .50| Our Offer 
McClure’s.. ale LY eee 50 
Delineator. — ; 3; $4 00 Designer... te | 5 


-$ 
33.2 
$7.00 | : $5.00) 
Field and Stream....... 50] 2 ae 


Country Life in America. 4. _ $ 
$5. 50 4= 


Select your Substitutions for the above offers from the following: 


Class A 
American Boy Good Housekeeping Photographic Times 
American Magazine Metropolitan Magazine Success 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Pacific Monthly Travel Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion World To-day 

ae B 


American Monthly Review of Reviews Ho Be iutiful Suburban Life 
Ainslee’s Or 2 Yachting 
Automobile Recreati 

Class 4 
Broadway Magazine Motor Age Pearson's Magazine 


Weoffer these clubs at as low a price as 
you will find offered by any magazine ——¥ 
enbsceription agency or magazine "THE DESIGNEE 
These ord2 TS may ‘ts < 
ey sent to one or more ad- a > 


“Le 





































‘PIELD: 
STREAM 


rae 


dresses if desired ke 
FIELD AND errant 
PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 21st St.. NEW YORK CITY 
Address all orders Magazine Dept. 
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COPYRIGHTED BY S AGASSIZ FUERTES, 19 











DECEMBER— Wild Geese in Flight NOVEMBER—Wild Turkey 


The Most Beautiful Calendar of the Year 































IELD AND STREAM has arrange n for the coming year, con- 
F isting of thirtéen plates in full ionth) of some of the most beau 
1 and interesting of z ork ot Louis Agassiz Fu and 
were de especial t he various species in appro 
priate s ar r r he birds 1n lif 
1e plates WV olor proce “Oo 
ductions are 11 yy the e, 
so that the pic was t ing of 
plates of game in de nd ; 
in life, should fir eatur the a 
simple matter t yr thev are u id 
pa » bea priate to the 
a ( mm 300 to =) 
in an untechnical manner , ce and interest 
the sul f tl u of each lea 
by Mr. I red. the little 
will imiliar with these 
ea with the idea 
14 x 18 inche 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50; or with a year’s subscription or renewal 
to Field and Stream, $4.00 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 35 W. 21st St., N.Y. City 


OCTOBER—Mallards SEPTEMBER—Bob White 
























COPYRIGHTED BY LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, 1906 COPYRIGHTED BY LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, 1906 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! 
A CAMPING, CANOEING, OR FISHING OUTFIT 










HERE are 


nore than 






“17 


a million enthu- 






siastic hunters 






and anglers in 
the United 
States Over 
Fifty Thousand 


already buy or 

















$35 CANOEING OUTFIT 





subscribe to 





FIELD anp STREAM. Wewant to increase this number to 
One Hundred Thousand. 






Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless 





many who hunt or fish—at least five whose names you can 






readily recall. We would like to become acquainted with the m 






+ 


also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every 


-reader of these lines would bring Fretp anp StrrREAmw to the 






attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely increased circulation, and enable us to 





publish a bigger and better magazine. 





You can help us materiall If vou want a camping, canoeing or fishing outfit free—or 






only a rifle, shotgun or camera—till out and send us attached coupon with names of five 





hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you further particulars 






HE chance 





T the ex- 


pense of you have 





been looking 





oniy a little 







for to secure 





time and 





1 


exactly the 





brain work 





assisted by things you 





our advice need—and 


from time to 






must have. 






time. 








CAMPING OUTFIT 






FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 
canoeing, or fishing outfit. Enclosed find the five names requested 







ED. ek chdunavexeasse a eee tenon eewenoed ees 92000ssenonneenes 





PE abies chinensis onsen ee ee 
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DELICIOUS 


" ‘PEPSIN GUM 


THE GUM WITH THE LASTING PEPPERMINT FLAVOR + 
10° ALUMINUM BOXES. 


ITALIAN PEPPERMINTS 


FOR THE BREATH. 
10° ALUMINUM BOXES, 








CLEAR THE THROAT. 





Miylers UNEQUALLED 
WASHINGTON TAFFY 
5© & 10¢ TUBES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


Aiygler¢ 863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











~ GABEER © 
~ PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win by Comparison 


are unquestionably superior to any other 


piano made because of their clear, pure, 


the 


resonant tone, made permanent by 
Gabler method of construction. And this | 
superiority is further emphasized by their 
originality of design and artistic finish and | 
high quality of materials and workmanship. 
Gabler pianos are sold everywhere 
throughout the United Stat on 
nost attractive terms.  <Asl 
ell vou a it he Gabler Plan of 
Purchase t Cusy v to buy the 
best pang 1 
ERNEST 


GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854) 
| 465 Whitlock Ave., New York 














UU UU UU, THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


Motor Boat 


AND 


Sportsman’s Show 


Sportsmen’s Camp 
Outfits 

Tents, Clothing, 
Footwear, etc. 


MOTOR BOATS, 
LAUNCHES 
CANOES, Accessories 
ENGINES, MOTORS, 
MODELS, BICYCLES 
and MOTOR CYCLES 


Fishing Tackle, 
Arms, Ammunition, 


AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


Thursday, February 20 to 
Saturday, March 7, 


UUUUUY 


Railroad Exhibits 
of Hunting Sections. 


Exhibits by Guides, 
Guides’ Associations 
and Tourist 
Associations, 
demonstrating 
Camp Life 


Exhibits from States 
and Government 


1908 





Exhibits from 





Foods, etc. 
A Lake for Canoes, 
Contests and 


INTERNATIONAL INDOOR FLY CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 


Canadian Provinces. 





Taxidermy, 





Water Sports. 


Rifle, Revolver and 


“a tion to 
other Competitions. 


NAA ANA RN 





@ Particulars and floor plan on applica- 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 
P. O. Box 322, Madison Square Branch. 


Live Wild 
Game Animals 
and Fish, 


New York City : 
NAN ANA R 














We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Oliver Leads the List! 


The Ticker of Public Opinion Proves the 
Oliver Typewriter a Gilt-Edge Investment 
Pays Big Dividends in Satisfactory Service 


Public Opinion is the “Tape and Ticker’’ that tells the story of the 
Oliver Typewriter’s lead over all other writing machines. 
The rapid rise of the Oliver in popular favor is shown by the tremendous 


volume of sales and the ever-increasing demand. ; 7 
Investors in Oliver Typewriters PA) 
all over the world are receiving — 
enormous dividends. 
These dividends are paid in the PUPLIC 





form of splendid service, which is OPINION 
just as good as go/d. 


Buy Olivers! Buy Olivers! Buy 
Olivers! That's the cry of men 
who are posted on the “‘inside”’ 
facts of the typewriter situation. 
There’s absolutely no speculation 
in buying Oliver Typewriters. 
The Oliver is worth over one 
hundred cents on the dollar — 
never “passes” a dividend, never suffers a“slump’and always leads the list. 
Shrewd, far-sighted men—the Bulls and Bears of Business—are equip- 
oping, their offices with Oliver Typewriters exclusively— 

Because— 








Typewr it 
pws 
The Standard Visible Writer 
has an efficiency of 100 per cent every day in the week and from one 
year’s end to the other. 
It’s as simple as A B C, and complete from A to Z. 
It meets the need for rapid work, with speed to spare. 
it fits into any business groove as though it were built to order. 
The Oliver Typewriter is original in design, perfect in construction, brilliant 
in performance. 
It has overturned all typewriter traditions and precedents—broken all records 
in the typewriter world—set up a new standard of resu/ts. 
Aecp your eye on the OLIVER! 


“~ 
i ‘¢ 
| 
A | 
RAPA 


XS | A W d We are enlarging our Sales Organization to 
wales gents ante * take care of the heavy increase in business. 
Unusual inducements offered to young men of satisfactory qualifications. We 
invite correspondence. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 29 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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HAMOIS. 


GARMENTS 
That are truly washable 


Suede finished like finest Glove-Leather--Strong and Serviceable--Guaranteed to 

emain as soft as velvet when washed. 

@ Our Black Horn Brand Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and Norfolk Jacket for 
women, is the lightest, softest and most stylish leather garment ever made for the bod- 
ily comfort of Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers, Skaters and for Winter Driving. 
It is as warm asa fur coat, and as light as a fe: vather--weighs only 6 1-2 ounces. 

@ Made to be worn under the usual outside garment during cold weather and 
doesn't bundle you up with a bunch of tight wadding. 

@ We also make a Chamois vest, a beautiful and stylish garment “‘built for business’, 
but handsome enough to be worn anywhere--the same vest with sleeves which can be 
buttoned tight at the wnt, a garment especially desirab le for automobiling and driving-- 

a shirt of chamois, same style as the usual sportsman's flannel shirt having two breast 
pockets with two buttoned lapels--and Chamois drawers, reinforced if desired, a grand 
garment for cold riding or hunting. 

@ Chamois Jacket and Drawers make a Pajama Suit for sleeping bag that de- 
lights the sportsman’s heart. 

@ Most first-class sporting goods dealers have our garments in stock, or you may 
send direct to us for measurrment blanks, and booklet, beautifully illustrated by Brewer 


PENNSYLVANIA TANNING COMPANY 


a. Tanners of the Famous Black Horn Brand Washable Chamois, which 
This a van d ar 46. is sold by all first class dealers throughout the United States for Household, 
u po? ¢ ¢ ’ ate Garage, Saddlery and other uses. 
antecd a 


Horn Brand Chamois 10 Tannery Street, Great Bend, Pa. 


ORIGINAL ORIGINAL 


a) 


U.S.AGENTS 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO.LTD. 


29 BROADWAY ,N-Y. 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN U.S.MGR. 


We guarantee ‘the advertising on this page. 


Composition, Presswork and Binding by The Greenwich Printing Co., New York, 








and 


nay 
wer 


hich 
hold, 


> 


iT LOADS 
—s : 


BREECH RE- 
MAINS OPEN 


AFTER LAST 
1 SHOT 


There are a number of repeating and rapid fire nities on your 
dealers’ shelves. If you buy any other than the Remington 
Autoloading you haven't the best. We state unreservedly and can 
prove that no rifle in the world combines the power, speed, accu- 
racy and safety of the Remington. .35, .32. and .30-30 Remington 
calibres. 

Insist on a Remington. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative, 
313-315 Broadway, New York City. 










Long range shooting shows up car- | 

tidge quality. The world’s record © 
score at 800 yards of 49 out of 50 possible 
bull’s-eves was made by Major Winder with 
U. M. C. .30-40 cartridges. 

What rifle do you shoot ? U. M. C. Car- 
tridges are made for it and will prove accurate. 
Be discriminating. Don’t buy any cartridge 
offered. Look for U. M. C. on the box. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole 
Representative 313-315 Broadway, 
New York City. 



















It Makes 
the Safety- 
Razor Perfect 


and shaving a delight. It draws the skin smooth 
just in advance of the blade, which is held flat at the 
angele of the ordinary razor; pacing the hairs in a vertical 
position and shaving close alk 4 leasantly With no scraping. 
Barbers and some makers of old as razors have claimed that 
most safety razors scrape. The action of the Gem Junior with 
the Bar leaves absolutely no ground for such criticism. 
If you are already using the safety razor and want a 
new frame fitted with the Bar, same will be forwarded 
at once on receipt of 25¢. No exchange of frames. 
The GEM JUNIOR set complete includes silver nickel-plated frame, 
holder and stropping handle and seven selected blades in attractive 
plush-lined case. Not a paper box imitation. 


“GEM JUNIOR IS 


NEW BLADES FOR OLD -7 EXCHANGED FOR 25* 


Each Gem Junior blade withits unequalled keen edge, 
has our absolute guarantee to shave perfectly and 
better than any other make, regardless of name or price. 

Beware of imitations---look for the name Gem Junior 
on every blade and accept no substitute. 





Traveler’s Outfit---a complete shaving set including 
brush, soap, triple silver-plated frame and twelve fine 
blades. All handily packed in beautiful case of Mo- 
roeco Leather, plush and silk-lined, $3.50 postpaid. A 
greatcomfortand convenience and takes up littleroom 











The Storiette, “The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,” in- 
cluding a full course of shaving instruction, sent free. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
sii 34 Reade Street, New York 
“GEM"JUNIOR 30 years in ag any Modern 
$ 1% SET 


SEPARATE SET OF 7 


"GEM ‘JUNIOR BLADES 50° 


Vreeland Advertising Press, New York 





